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THE AMERICAN TROOPER 
AND HIS MOUNT 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE veteran sergeant, straight and 
brown and trim, turned from the 
unspeakably awkward bunch of re- 

cruits long enough to observe: 

“Yes, sir. It takes five years to make 
a cavalryman, that is if he’s got the right 
stuff in him. If he hasn’t, you couldn’t 
do it in a lifetime.” 

Near these squads of raw material from 
which troopers of Uncle Sam must be 
hammered by dint of work and sweat and 
patience, stretched a long row of brick sta- 
bles, their corrals filled with troop horses; 
and in front of them lay the big brick 
barracks, a building for every troop, in 
shape and size like the dormitories of a col- 
lege. Beyond the buildings swirled clouds 
of brown dust to mark the wide drill- 
ground where men and horses were hard 
at work. These were the most conspicu- 
ous features of one of the finest army posts 
in the country, Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont, where are quartered the twelve troops 
of the Fifteenth Cavalry, the entire regi- 
ment, one thousand strong. It is a rare 
thing for an American cavalry regiment 
to be found intact in time of peace, and if 
you would know how the men and mounts 
of Uncle Sam are put through the mill that 


makes them the most effective cavalry force 
in the world, Fort Ethan Allen is the place 
to seek. 

Last spring G Troop of this Fifteenth 
Cavalry, Captain William T. Johnston, was 
a brilliant feature of the programme of the 
Military Tournament in Madison Square 
Garden. The fancy drill and the rough- 
riding were the best of their kind ever ex- 
hibited. Men and horses performed with 
amazing skill, finish and harmony in feats 
belonging to picked circus talent. Many 
who saw them had a notion that this com- 
mand had been carefully sifted for this 
purpose, that these were the few picked 
riders of a whole regiment, and that they 
did not fairly represent the average ability 
of the American cavalryman. Now the 
fact is that Captain Johnston’s troop had 
used the spare time of several months to de- 
vise and perfect the more spectacular feat- 
ures of their programme. But the tricks 
they did as one man were no more than 
variations of the work of any cavalry troop 
of the American army, and the troop in 
question was sclected only after stirring 
competition against the other commands 
at the Vermont post. 

A few millions of patriotic voters, despite 
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Limbering up the raw recruit. 


the humiliating lessons of the Spanish 
war, persist in the delusion of a “ volunteer 
citizen army,”’ able effectively to take the 
field at the call to arms. The term of en- 
listment in the American army is three 
years, at the end of which the trooper has 
begun to understand his business, and to 
repay Uncle Sam for the vast amount of 
time, effort and money needed to make 
a soldier of him. In time of peace the 
officers of the United States cavalry force 
work, day in and day out, with longer 
hours of tireless endeavor than the average 
professional man gives to his desk, in order 
to make good soldiers of the raw material 
that the recruiting office grinds out. Be- 
tween the squad in the hands of our friend 
the sergeant, and the troop capable of show- 
ing what cavalry can do “when they lay 
themselves out” in Madison Square Gar- 
den, or what is more to the point, “hike” 
months on end through the Philippine jun- 
gles, there is the daily schooling of years. 

There is no waste of effort in this long 
and arduous training of the trooper and his 
mount. Every ounce of work is focused 
straight at the ultimate aim, which is to 
make hardy, mobile, reliant cavalry, able 
to fight and operate mounted or on foot, 
in any climate, over any country. If it 
takes from three to five years to mould this 
trooper, the finished product need fear no 
comparisons. I have seen him operating 


in war-time, and | have seen also in active 
service against an enemy the cavalry of 
the English, German, French, Japanese 
and Russian armies. There are showier 
troops, but barring fuss and feathers, this 
Y ankee and his horse in combination cannot 
be excelled. And that cavalry are indis- 
pensable for decisive victories has been 
taught once more by the war in the East. 

If you would glimpse the making of the 
trooper, join our sergeant and his bunch 
of recruits at 7:15 in the morning at Fort 
Ethan Allen. Not far away are other 
squads undergoing similarly painful proc- 
esses, three of them all told, each in a 
different stage of advancement, like the 
grades of a primary school. A lieutenant 
is in general charge, but the sergeants are 
the teachers. The working day began at 
5:30 o'clock, and the routine t arrack and 
stable duties have filled in these early 
hours. 

As you look at these greenhorns drawn 
up in line, on foot, it is amazing to find 
how stiff and clumsy the untrained body 
can be. Here are perhaps a dozen young 
men, strong and healthy, most of them in 
the early twenties. They have come from 
the farm, the factory, the crowded cities, 
and mayhap from tramping the open road 
in search of work. Now you begin to 
realize that what the trained trooper of 
the drill-ground does as if it were second 








The troopers in hurdle race, which is part of day’s work. 


nature is not so easy as it looks. He 
seems sprung of a different race from these 


helpless, heavy-footed, slow-witted ‘‘rook- 
ies,”” whose muscles seem kinked beyond 
hope, who handle their arms and legs as 


if they did not belong to them. Their 
khaki uniforms sit on them like the mis- 
fit bargains of a “fire sale.” When they 
begin the first twenty-minute period of 
calisthenics or “‘setting up exercises,” 
they bend and twist and grunt as if the 
motions pained them. As for making 
horsemen of such material, it seems too 
much to hope that they can ever be taught 
to handle even their own bodies with any 
ease and grace and swiftness. 

They begin the day with this work of 
the gymnasium schedule, after which a ten- 
minute rest is allowed. Then a half-hour 
drill with the carbine makes the recruits 
sweat as they struggle to learn the manual 
of arms for the first of their three weapons. 
The infantryman must learn to fight only 
with rifle and bayonet. The trooper has 
a four-fold task in the management of his 
carbine, saber, revolver and horse. The 
“rookie” that selects the cavalry branch of 
the service, lured by the glamour of riding 
a horse instead of toiling afoot across the 
landscape, soon has the romance knocked 
into fragments. 

After he has been put through the ru- 
diments of loading, aiming, firing and 


marching in close and extended order, the 
carbine is set aside, and another rest pe- 
riod follows. Now he shows his awkward- 
ness more glaringly than before as he es- 
says his first lesson with the saber. He 
handles the weapon as if it were a cross 
between a hoe-handle and a red-hot poker, 
and is in imminent danger of cutting off 
his own head as he tries to thrust and cut 
and parry. He may never use this dash- 
ing weapon in war, but it is an essential 
part of his education, and his officers ham- 
mer it at him as faithfully as if charging 
with flashing saber were certain to occur in 
active service. 

A quarter hour of kindergarten effort 
with the big Colt’s revolver follows. He 
learns how to whip this infant artillery 
from his holster (it is called a “pistol” in 
the army), how to load it, sight and fire, 
not with deliberate aim, but with quick 
glance along the barrel as he throws it into 
position, for there is no time to squint 
through the sights when a troop is charging. 

The morning school hours are no more 
than under way. Next comes a solid hour 
of instruction in theory and practice con- 
cerning a multitude of details. He is told 
the names of the many parts of his weapons 
and equipment, of the saddle and bridle 
with all their tags and attachments. And 
the names of all these things would make 
a list as long as your arm. 
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Before the “ rookie”’ is given a horse that 
is a good deal more valuable to Uncle Sam 
than he is, he must learn what goes on the 
horse and how it must be placed there. 
He is shown how to fold his saddle-blanket, 
how to put on his saddle and pack it 
with lariat, tin-cup, side-lines, horseshoes, 
horseshoe nails, extra ammunition, mess- 
kit, poncho, extra blanket, half a shelter- 
tent, pole and pins and overcoat. The 
average trooper weighs one hundred and 
fifty pounds, while his horse when ready 
for the march carries two hundred and 
fifty pounds. He is not a big brute, this 
troop horse, but an active, spirited animal 
of fifteen hands and two inches, weighing 
a little under a thousand pounds. The 
hurdred pounds of saddle, arms and equip- 
mer.t, in addition to the rider, must be 
packed and adjusted with intelligent skill, 
if the mount is to keep fit and to cover his 
twenty miles a day week in and week out 
over all kinds of roads. 

During this instruction hour the re- 
cruit listens to the Articles of War as they 
are interpreted in simple words, hears ex- 
tracts from the Soldier’s Handbook, and 
picks up the principles of “first aid to 
the injured.” Now three hours on end of 
this complex and many-sided teaching is 
enough to fuddle the mind even of a man 
trained to use his wits. The sergeant is 
patient and long-suffering. He goes over 
the ground again and again. It is the 
policy of his officers to lead these helpless 
greenhorns along by easy stages, not to 
frighten and fill them with bewildered dis- 
like for the business. One or two things 
stick during the morning’s work, and next 
day one or two additional bits of instruc- 
tion find lodgment, and so by painful de- 
grees the recruit begins to “find himself,” 
and is moved from the “Third Section” 
into the next class above. If he is stupid 
he stays at “the foot” as long as the officer 
in charge sees fit. 

Six days in the week this forenoon work 
goes on like a grist-mill. In the after- 
noons the recruit makes. the acquaintance 
of a horse, which he is learning to feed and 
groom under the vigilant eye of the stable- 
sergeant. It used to be the fashion to put 
the ‘‘rookie” aboard a horse with the ex- 
hortation, ‘There,-damn you, stick on 
or break your neck.” The later method 
fits in with the theory that the best way 


to make a soldier is to make the service 
interesting if possible, because a volunteer 
enlistment system neither compels a man 
to go into the service nor to stay in it for 
that matter, if he is willing to run the risk 
of capture and punishment. 

It has been found, also, that when the 
fledgling trooper has a chance to learn to 
know his horse, he does not have his wits 
frightened out of him, and thereby “‘lose 
his nerve” and his confidence. Therefore, 
his early mounted work consists of a daily 
afternoon ride of ten miles over country 
roads. An officer sets the pace, which is 
mostly a walk, and the sergeants tell the 
men how to sit in their saddles and how to 
hold their reins. This exercise limbers the 
men, strengthens the muscles they need 
in riding, and makes them feel at home in 
the saddle. It takes an impossibly awk- 
ward man to fall off his horse on a gentle 
pilgrimage like this, and without being 
battered stiff and sore, the recruit squads 
learn the rudiments of riding. 

The regulations provide that the recruit 
must pursue this daily round of instruc- 
tion, as outlined, for thirty-six days, five 
hours a day, before he is qualified to be 
assigned to a squad of the troop. But if 
he is not fit to be shifted at the end of this 
time, the officer in charge may keep him 
in the kindergarten until, as a sergeant 
expressed it, “hell freezes over.” Now 
and then a man slips through the meshes 
of the recruiting officer’s net who has 
neither the physique, the application nor 
the brains ever to make a soldier. Under 
the present system, he can be kept with 
the recruit squad and never assigned to 
a troop. In other words, if he is unfit for 
the army, the army does not have to take 
him in its organization, and such an un- 
fortunate may in the end either desert, 
or serve out his three years as a recruit. 

Thus far our promising recruit knows 
almost nothing about horsemanship. He 
must learn how to hold his reins always in 
his left hand, and never to pull on them. 
He finds that his horse responds to the 
pressure of the rein on hisneck. He learns 
that the reins steer the front end of the 
mount and that the spur steers its rear to 
right or left, so that the saddle is the piv- 
otal center of control. He acquires facility 
to use carbine, saber and pisto! while he 
keeps his horse perfectly in hand. The re- 
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cruit is put on a troop-horse that knows 
the bugle-calls as well as the veteran 
cavalryman, and when the new man for- 
gets which way to turn, his mount snorts 
contemptuously and does the proper thing 
“on his own hook.”’ 

The recruit learns how to move his horse 
forward and backward and sidewise, and 
to shift him to the three cavalry gaits, 
the walk, trot and gallop. Then he mas- 
ters these essentials without a saddle and 
slowly gains confidence and reliance. By 
this time he has been pegging away for 
four months. Another month and he is 
ripe for squad tactics, where he sees what 
he must learn to do later as a unit of the 
troop. He marches in line, and in col- 
umns of fours, is introduced to skirmish 
drill, mounted and on foot. It may be six 
months from the time he lumbered in from 
the recruiting office that the young man is 
assigned to a troop, and is, in name, a caval- 
ryman. Now he picks up troop drill, and 
day after day whirls over the parade ground 
in a cloud of dust in what seems to him a 
tangle of impatient men and horses. The 
troop is his goal. Squadron or regimental 
tactics concern him no more than obeying 
the orders of his troop commander. 

He has the hang of riding a horse, looking 
after himself in barracks and keeping his 
equipments clean, but he has not learned 
how to shoot. If the end of his first six 
months’ work takes him into the spring or 
summer, he must go out for target prac- 
tice every morning at six o'clock. All the 
time that can be spared for three solid 
months is spent on the range, almost from 
daylight to dark. This is dismounted 
skirmish-line shooting, the sort of thing 
he would have to do in war. Starting 
“at six hundred yards away from the tar- 
gets, which are silhouetted figures of men 
and horses, he fires with his squad between 
rushes of one hundred yards, changing his 
sights as he runs, and dropping for quick 
aim before the next charge until he is 
within point-blank range of his target. 
The first summer is not enough to make 
an effective shot of him, and he is still a 
soldier in the making. After the season 
on the range comes the autumn campaign 
in the field during maneuvers. A month 
of this experience teaches him how to live 
on his own resources, to make himself com- 
fortable in his shelter tent, to cook his own 


rations, to take care of himself under the 
conditions of active service. 

When the field campaing is over, our 
recruit has had nearly a year of service, 
yet no officer would dream of calling him 
an effective soldier. He has learned how 
things should be done, but he has not 
learned to do them by instinct, and the 
iron discipline is not yet driven into his 
fiber. He does not yet look the seasoned 
trooper, and to prove this you have only 
to compare him with the old first sergeant 
of his troop who is in his third enlistment. 

In the second year he rides with more 
ease, he shoots straighter and he is more 
trustworthy, but his education is no more 
complete than if the candidate for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts should demand 
his diploma in the middle of his under- 
graduate course. The greatest number of 
desertions occur during this first year, be- 
fore the trooper has learned his duties, 
and before habit has made a soldier of him. 
There are many desertions from the Ameri- 
can service, but the problem is not as grave 
as it seems on the surface.. A cavalry 
major at Fort Ethan Allen who has had 
much experience in handling recruits told 
me: 

“It is true in alarge degree that the men 
who desert are the kind of men whom the 
officers do not want. Lazy, vicious, tramp- 
ish men often enlist as a last refuge from 
want, and when they find that they must 
work for their living they run away, and 
we hope they won’t be brought back to us, 
except for the sake of the example and 
warning that their punishment holds. In 
the autumn we get some worthless men 
who enter the army with the intention of 
finding a harbor for the winter and then 
deserting in the spring. There is of course 
a heavy loss to the government in the time 
and labor wasted on this class of deserters, 
but until they can be turned back at the 
recruiting office the army will not mourn 
their loss if they desert. The class of 
better men that desert comprises those 
who chafe at discipline and at feeling that 
they can’t quit the job if they want to. 
Very few men desert after their first year 
of service.” 

The cavalryman is hard worked, but he 
is fed and cared for in far better fashion 
than in any other walk of life in his pre- 
vious career. At Fort Ethan Allen, for 











Coming into line and ‘‘passaging”’ to the right on the gallop. 


example, his barracks are every bit as 


spacious and comfortable as the living 
quarters of a first-class preparatory school. 
The speckless, airy dormitories, or squad 


rooms, the club room with its billiard 


table, card tables, magazines and news- 
papers, make the troop quarters sur- 
prisingly attractive. In addition, the post 
exchange, housed in a big brick building 
of its own, contains a general store, res- 
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taurant, gymnasium, reading-room, post- 
office and “‘ice-cream parlor.”” The food 
is well cooked, and served with cleanly 
care, and is far better in quantity and 
quality than that of the average prosperous 
workingman’s table. The captain of the 
troop, whose duty it is to see that his men 
and horses are as comfortable as possible, 
so manages it that the “company fund” 
provides the table with extra fare in the 
way of luxuries, while every troop runs its 
own vegetable garden and piggery. Every 
one of these troop barracks has a base- 
ment filled with tubs and shower-baths 
like an up-to-date hotel. Then, too, the 
trooper is provided with all his clothing, 
and his doctor’s bills are free. His thir- 
teen dollars a month is “velvet,” as the 
saying is. He is fashioned into a self- 
reliant, disciplined man, and yet he is not 
grateful, and grumbling is one of his lead- 
ing diversions because in time of peace 
the American does not like the stiff army 
discipline. 

At such a post as Fort Ethan Allen, 
spread over a wind-swept plateau within 
sight of the Green Mountains, the soldier 
becomes ruddy and brown and strong of 
wind and limb. Lanky frames fill out 
with hard flesh and muscle, pasty faces 
glow with health, and the wearing hard- 
ships of campaigning in the Philippine jun- 
gles are speedily repaired. And from one 
end of the post to the other this cavalry 
regiment, like all the others scattered over 
the land, is working in time of peace on the 
theory that war may happen to-morrow. 
Officers, men, horses, equipment are keyed 
up to the top-notch of real efficiency, al- 
though this army may not see war again 
within the lifetime of its soldiers of to-day. 
It isthe same spirit, sharpened and strength- 
ened by the experiences of active cam- 
paigning in the last eight years, that made 
the little force of 25,000 men a magnificent 
foundation for the nation’s forces in 1808. 
And what is more to its credit, this is 
largely a new army, built of raw material 
since 1898. For example, this Fifteenth 
Cavalry Regiment was born only five years 
ago. Its troopers and their horses first 
met in the Philippines, and, as the army 
puts it: 

“There were a thousand men that had 
never seen horses, and a thousand horses 
that had never seen men, and officers who 
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had never seen either the men or the 
horses.” 

Somehow this welter of raw material 
was whipped into shape, and fought and 
campaigned with distinction, until to-day 
it is a regiment with its own traditions, its 
own vital spirit and its own prestige. And 
of such is the American army made, horse, 
foot and artillery. 

The education-of the troop-horse is as 
carefully directed as that of his master. 
He comes to the post as green and awk- 
ward as the recruit, and is drafted to the 
troop according to his color, and becomes 
one of the “Blacks” or the “Bays.”’ The 
motto of the cavalry officer in the field is: 
“Look out first for your horses, then for 
your men and then for yourself.””. The rule 
holds good in barracks. The trumpeters 
blow the call of “stables” twice a day, in 
early morning and late afternoon, when 
the horses are groomed until they shine 
from fore-top to fetlock. Besides this 
they are rubbed down after every drill. 
The long picket line in the corral is alive 
with troopers in white or brown. fatigue 
suits, busy with comb and brush around 
the heels of the spirited mounts, who have 
no more work than enough to keep them 
in the pink of condition. No “saddle 
gaits” are wanted, and a racking or pacing 
horse is condemned if he cannot be broken 
of this gait. The square trot and the fast 
walk are the gaits he must learn or be 
turned adrift. If he rears and pitches, 
no matter. The trooper will stick to him 
like beeswax. If he is “plain vicious,” a 
kicker or a biter, the army has not time to 
bother with him, and he is discarded. In 
the first year of his education he learns the 
bugle or trumpet calls and his place in the 
troop. When he is a veteran, he knows 
every call on the list and has mastered 
the drill. 

His life in time of peace is a long and 
happy one. But standing alone in a cor- 
ner of one of the troop corrals at Fort 
Ethan Allen was a dejected looking roan, 
that had just been condemned. He looked 
as if he knew that his unjust fate was 
henceforth to be worked to déath in the 
shafts of a butcher’s wagon. Yet this old 
war-horse had been in the service fifteen 
years. He had been to Santiago, on the 
firing-line, and home again. Never sick, 
never failing to do his duty, year in and 

















Practical horse-grooming lessons. 


year out, he was a fine old servant of his fund for him, nor any home for aged and 
country and his flag for the greater half infirm cavalry horses, and he was to be cast 
cfa generation. But there was no pension out to meet a hard and ignominious end. 
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Every troop has its piggery in which the soldiers take much pride and interest. 








MENDING OUR WAYS 


By MAURICE O. ELDRIDGE 
Of the U. S. Office of Public Roads 
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HE great military roads of the Ro- 
mans were characteristic of that 
stern, indomitable people. Simple, 

ponderous, unswerving, built with a con- 
temptuous disregard of expense and a 
haughty ignorance of scientific principles, 
they have yet withstood the destroying 
march of centuries by the brutal massive- 
ness of their construction. It is said that 
in the zenith of her glory twenty-nine im- 
perial highways radiated from the golden 
mile-post in the ‘City of the Czsars”’ to 
the farthermost limits of the Empire, and 
that fifty thousand miles of these stupen- 
dous roads, which could not be duplicated 
at the present time for less than $50,000 a 
mile, or the enormous aggregate of $2,500,- 
000,000, brought every nation within reach 
of her swift marching legions. Rome had 
a vanquished world to do her bidding, and 
she was prodigal of its resources. 

The Roman method was based on the 
theory that an artificial foundation was 
necessary to uphold the road. The builder 
did not concern himself with questions of 
location to avoid heavy grades; of proper 
drainage to protect the road from the in- 
jurious effects of water; of relative resist- 
ance of materials, or with scarcely any of 
the questions that constantly arise in mod- 
ern road building. He simply dug a huge 
trench, laid in it a foundation of heavy 
stones, filled the trench with alternating 
layers of hard substances, and then paved 
the surface with stone blocks laid in ce- 
ment. The completed road was usually 
three feet or more in thickness. If in the 
construction a hill was encountered, it was 
cut down; if a ravine, it was filled. For 
two thousand years the Roman method 
was the standard, and, with the passing 
of Rome, so passed the era of road build- 
ing; the task was too gigantic for feebler 
hands. Throughout the Middle Ages the 
world stagnated in road making. Men 
knew how to fight and pray, but not how 


to shake off the thrall of tradition and 
strike out boldly along original lines. 
During the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the beginning of modern road- 
building science was made. Tresauguet, a 
French engineer, modified the Roman 
method of construction by curving the 
foundation, laying the stones on edge, 
diminishing the thickness of material, and 
eliminating the concrete as well as the 
paved surface, using only broken stone for 
the surface course. Telford, an English 
engineer, made some slight changes in 
Tresauguet’s method in 1820 by laying the 
foundation pavement flat instead of curved, 
and by having the broken stone laid in two 
successive layers of four and two inches 
respectively, with a top dressing of one and 
a half inches of gravel. The Telford, or 
Tresauguet method is still used, with modi- 
fications, especially in wet and unstable 
ground not susceptible of proper drainage. 
It seems strange that in the rosters of 
fame and the records of achievements of 
the nineteenth century the name of John 
Loudon McAdam and his service to the 
human race should receive so little men- 
tion. Among the millions of books in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, not 
one biography of this great -Scotchman 
can be found, and yet after two thousand 
years of following a false theory, which was 
practicable only for a world-power, such 
as that of the Romans, it remained for 
this humble Scotch surveyor, who was not 
even an engineer, to tell the world how to 
build good roads and how to build them 
cheaply. It was about 1836 that McAdam 
asserted and demonstrated by actual tests 
the superiority of his method over the 
old. He laid down this principle as pri- 
mary: that the natural soil really supports 
the traffic, and that while it is preserved in a 
dry state it will sustain any weight witb- 
out sinking. The two essential requisites, 
therefore, were drainage and a waterproof 

















Modern crushing plant in operation 


covering. The old method, as has already 
been stated, consisted in digging a trench 
into which the hard material was placed. 
McAdam pointed out that this trench 
formed a veritable reservoir in which water 
accumulated, softening the foundation in 
rainy seasons, and freezing and upheaving 
it in winter. He advocated raising the 
road above the surrounding level in order 
that the water might drain off. He prac- 
tically demonstrated the fact that small, 
angular fragments of broken stone, when 
spread evenly on the roadbed and sub- 
jected to the impact of traffic, consolidate, 
forming a smooth, hard crust, impervious 
to water. McAdam disproved the theory 
that a soft foundation would not sustain 
a road. In his “Remarks,” published in 
1823, he says: 

“Tt is a known fact that a road lasts much 
longer over a morass than when made over rock. 
The evidence produced before the Committee 
on the House of Commons shewed the compari- 
son on the road between Bristol and Bridge- 
water to be as five to seven in favour of the 
wearing on the morass where the road is laid on 
the naked surface of the soil, against a part of 
the same road made over rocky ground.” 


Roads constructed after the method of 
McAdam are known as macadam roads 
when the material consists of broken stone. 
The same principles govern, however, in 


the construction of all roads having a foun- 
dation of native soil and a surface of hard 
material. 

Opinions differ as to the relative im- 
portance of the services of Tresauguet, Tel- 
ford, and McAdam in the working out of 
the great problem of road construction. 
Tresauguet and Telford, especially the for- 
mer, deserve the highest credit for the 
work which they did in modifying the old 
Roman method so as to make a practical 
method of construction for modern roads. 
McAdam, however, deserves to stand alone 
as the inventive genius, because his meth- 
od was an original one, and because this 
method practically revolutionized the sci- 
ence of road building. 

Now having presented the historical se- 
quence that led up through the valuable 
improvements of Tresauguet and Telford 
to the crowning achieVement of McAdam, 
and directed attention to the principles 
which he enunciated, let us see how these 
principles are put in practice. 

We will suppose that it has been decided 
to build a macadam road between the vil- 
lages of A and B. The first step to be 
taken is to call in a competent road engi- 
neer, who will lay out the proposed road 
and prepare drawings, showing grades and 
fills, bridges and culverts; and submit esti- 




















A Missouri road before improvement. 


mates and specifications showing amount 
and cost of grading; quantity of material 
required; probable cost of road, and other 
details. 

The proper location of a road is of pri- 
mary importance because it involves the 
question of grade. Asa chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, just so the greatest 
load which can be hauled over a road is the 
load which can be hauled up the steepest 
hill on that road. It has been demon- 
strated that on broken stone roads a horse 
can draw 4,000 pounds on a level, 1,200 
pounds on a five per cent. grade, or 700 
pounds on a ten per cent. grade. If a road 
has only one long hill with a grade of ten 
per cent., it will have the effect of reducing 
the drawing power of a horse on that road 
to less than one-fifth what it would be on a 
level. A road should not have a rise of more 
than four feet to the one hundred feet. 

The thrifty road overseer in many of our 
back counties resembles the old Roman 
builder in the directness with which he 
joins issue with an obstruction in the line 
of his road, such as a hill or a mountain; 
but, unlike his illustrious predecessor, he 
does not hew his way straight through; he 
simply goes up one side and down the 
other. The modern road engineer goes 
around the obstruction wherever practica- 


ble, and thus, while sacrificing directness, 
obtains an easy grade and avoids expen- 
sive construction. 

Now we have the plans before us and 
know where the road is to be and what is 
required to build it. We know that we are 
to use a hard material, but we have sev- 
eral kinds of rock to choose from. Which 
shall it be? We must ascertain which is 
most available, and this not only means 
nearness to the road, but relative ease of 
quarrying or making ready for transporta- 
tion, and the relative means of transpor- 
tation. Then there are further and more 
important considerations that govern in the 
selection of the material to be used. 

Since McAdam taught us that angular 
fragments of rock consolidate under the 
impact and friction of traffic, actual ex- 
perience and scientific tests have demon- 
strated that certain rocks possess this ce- 
menting quality in a high degree, others 
in only a moderate degree, while some 
rocks do not possess this quality at all. It 
is therefore important, in selecting a road 
material, to consider its cementing value. 

Not only must the rock fragments con- 
solidate, but they must withstand the im- 
pact and the friction of passing traffic, and 
resist the disintegrating action of the ele- 
ments, Jn order to wear well they must 
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be hard; in order to resist the impact of 
traffic they must be tough. So, then, we 
must look for cementing value, hardness 
and toughness in making our choice. Con- 
sidering the various kinds of rock with 
reference to these three qualities, it is 
impossible to make an arbitrary arrange- 
ment that would be accurate, in which 
any particular kind of rock could be desig- 
nated as the best road material. It may 
be generally stated, however, that traps and 
limestones usually make the best roads, 
the former for heavy traffic and the latter 
for light traffic. The best practice is to 








Our Ways 


The essential point in McAdam’s theory 
is that the native soil, in a dry state, will 
uphold the road and the traffic without 
sinking. This involves the all-important 
question of drainage. The foundation 
must be protected from the water above 
and the water below. Ordinarily surface 
drainage is sufficient, but if the road is lo- 
cated on low, wet ground, it should be grad- 
ed up; if on the side of a hill, a tile drain 
on the upper side under the side ditch, 
with suitable outlets at a lower level, may 
be required. In the location of the road, 
care should be taken to select ground th i 


Elevating grader in operation. 


have samples of available materials tested 
in each specific case. This can be done 
without expenst to the local authorities, as 
the Office of Public Roads in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture maintains at Wash- 
ington a complete laboratory, in which is 
tested free of charge all samples of road 
materials submitted by any citizen of the 
United States. 

The next step, assuming that the road 
has been graded in accordance with plans 
and specifications, and that the material 
has heen selected, is to prepare the earth 
foundation. 


has the best natural drainage; in the con- 
struction, surface drainage is accomplished 
by sloping the surface of the road from the 
center to the sides, and by providing ade- 
quate ditches with sufficient fall to carry 
the water onward to lower ground. 

The foundation must be so constructed 
as to hold the crushed stone in position. 
This is done by excavating to a depth 
equivalent to the thickness of the finished 
road or by throwing up earth shoulders on 
either side to the required height. The 
slope of the foundation, which is called the 
crown, is generally cut and shaped with a 





Cutting sub grade with road machine,—traction engine as motive power. 


machine designed for that purpose. The 


earth foundation must be firm and com- 
pact, and is usually brought to this condi- 
tion by rolling. Blind ditches filled with 


crushed stone and covered with soil are 
placed at frequent intervals to drain water 
out of the foundations into the side ditches, 
especially at low places in the road. 

We are now ready to put the material in 
place. First, a layer consisting of stone 
fragments measuring about two and one- 


half inches (in their largest dimensions) is 
put down to a uniform thickness of four, 
five, or six inches, depending upon the 
character of material and the amount of 
traffic, and thoroughly rolled, this being 
known as the foundation course; sometimes 
a thin layer of gravel or screenings is then 
spread on and rolled, thoroughly bonding 
the foundation course. The wearing course 
is next laid down to a thickness of three, 
four or five inches, and is usually composed 
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of broken stone fragments, measuring one 
and one-half inches in their largest dimen- 
sion. This is also sprinkled and well 
rolled. Lastly the top course or binder is 
put on, thoroughly sprinkled and rolled. 
It consists of fragments three-fourths inch 
in their largest dimension, laid only in 
sufficient thickness to form the necessary 
bond. The rolling and sprinkling are con- 
tinued until this bond has been secured. 
Each course should have a uniform slope 
or crown, this slope usually being about 
three-fourths inch to the foot from the cen- 
ter to the sides. Frequently the road is 


In the maintenance of hard roads it is 
especially true that ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” As already 
stated, the broken stone fragments are held 
together by the dust which lies between 
them. Traffic has the effect of breaking 
up this bond to some extent, the resulting 
dust, however, re-cementing when wetted. 
In very dry weather this dust accumulates, 
and, unless the road is sprinkled, the wind 
will carry away the binder and the road. 
will ravel. Care should be taken to keep 
the ditches well cleaned and sloping suffi- 
ciently to carry off quickly all the water 





The country road after improvement. 


finished off with finer rock particles or dust. 
McAdam’s original plan did not provide 
for filling the voids, which must necessarily 
occur where angular pieces of stone unite. 
This defect is overcome in the modern 
method by the use of these fine particles 
and rock dust, which fill the voids and 
make a smooth, hard surface impervious 
to water. Now we have the finished road; 
it only remains to conform the earth 
shoulders to the slope of the crown and 
compact them by rolling, and to cut the 
ditches, which should only be deep enough 
to carry off the surface water. 


which runs into them, as it is of the great- 
est importance that the foundation should 
be kept dry. Various causes, among which 
may be mentioned the ordinary wear of 
traffic, defective materials used, defective 
construction and failure to adopt preven- 
tive measures, are responsible for holes 
and ruts in the road, which should be rem- 
edied without delay in order to protect the 
foundation. Broken stone of the same 
kind as that of which the road is con- 
structed should be used in making repairs. 
If softer material is used it will wear out 
quickly and the hole will soon reappear. 
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If a harder material is used, the soft stone 
will wear on either side and two holes will 
result instead of one. Where the surface 
is in bad condition it is best to have it 
spiked up with a steam roller, and new 
materials spread on in the usual manner 
and rolled. Where only small defects are 
to be remedied, picks and shovels may be 
used to remove the foreign material. The 
hole or rut is then filled with broken stone 
which should be rolled. If no roller is 
available, traffic will compact it in course 
of time. 

This is the age of inanimate power, and 
nowhere do we see a more striking contrast 
between the old and the new than in road 
making. The ponderous jaws of the mod- 
ern stone crusher literally chew up the great 
pieces of rock that are fed into it, the 
crushed stone being turned out at the rate 
of from seventy-five to five hundred tons 
aday. This stone is automatically sorted 
out by means of revolving screens into the 
various sizes, and dropped into bins. From 
there it is dumped automatically into 
carts, which, in turn, spread it automatic- 
ally upon the road. 

The steam roller, with its ten tons or 
more of steel and iron, does in a few hours 
what it took the wheels of traffic six months 
to do in McAdam’s day. 

Formerly men with picks and shovels 
cut out the roads and shaped them. Now 
it seems scarcely too much to say that the 
modern road machine is equivalent to the 
labor of a hundred men in this work. 

Even that faithful friend of man, the 
horse, is being superseded. The traction 
engine is now becoming an ever-increasing 
factor in furnishing the necessary motive 
power. 

An invention that is literally of to-day 
is the ponderous earth handling machine 
known as the elevating grader. This 
great combination of plow and elevator 
cuts out ton after ton of earth and lays it 
in place for a roadbed, and lo, where yes- 
terday was a trackless plain to-day is a 
real and tangible earth road. 

In New England, where industrial prog- 
ress has made hard roads a necessity, trap 
rock, the most suited to heavy travel, ex- 
ists in abundance. This rock is found in 
the Middle and Lake States, and in smaller 
quantities in mountainous regions farther 
south and far up on the Pacific Coast. 


Granite, limestone, quartz and sandstone 
are abundant in many parts of the country, 
as are two materials but lately assuming 
great importance in road building, namely, 
cherts and novaculites. Nature has not 
only piled up great rocky masses of inex- 
haustible road building material in favored 
regions, but has broken up and prepared 
rocks in other regions. By the operation 
of the great law of compensation, vast 
areas of rich lowland, destitute in them- 
selves of native rock, are provided with a 
prepared material in the form of gravel, 
which has been carried down from the 
rocky regions by glacial and water action. 
The sea has been very kind to us and 
yielded up vast quantities of shells which 
are converted into beautiful and valuable 
roads. The vegetable and animal king- 
doms have contributed their quota. The 
fauna and flora of bygone ages were 
changed by beneficent processes of nature 
into formations which have yielded up in 
some parts of the United States, notably 
California, an oil that when spread upon 
a road makes a smooth, dustless, water- 
proof covering. The clay that won't 
make good roads makes excellent paving 
bricks, and the day is not far distant when 
brick will supplement in an adequate man- 
ner macadam and gravel, in the mending 
of our ways. The millennium cannot be 
reached, however, in a day or a year or an 
age, and men are now engaged in making 
the best of poor situations until bétter 
things are possible. So in the great At- 
lantic coastal plain, and in the Gulf States, 
good roads are produced by a mixture of 
sand and clay. On the Western prairies 
and the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley, 
where there is no sand, they are experi- 
menting with burnt clay. The by-product 
@* mines is being utilized for this purpose 
to good advantage, slag from the smelting 
works and blast furnaces, and “chats” 
from the zinc and lead mines, are produc- 
ing fairly successful results. 

Macadam roads are being built in Mass- 
achusetts for $6,000 a mile, and in the 
Southern and Western states for from 
$2,000 to $3,000 the mile. Gravel roads 
are costing from $2,000 to $3,000 the mile 
in the Eastern states, but in the South they 
are being built for from $500 to $1,000 the 
mile, while excellent examples of chert and 
novaculite roads are being produced in the 
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Cross section Roman road. 
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Cross section French road (Roman method) previous to 1775. 





Cross section of modern macadam road. 
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Cross section of original macadam road, 1816. 
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Cross section Telford road, 1820. 


South for from $1,000 to $3,000 a mile. 
In the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, 
sand, clay and phosphate rock roads cost 
from $300 to $500 the mile. Shell roads 
are being built along the Southern seaboard 
and in the Gulf states, costing from $1,000 
to $2,000 the mile, while the roads of Cal- 
ifornia are being treated with oil at a cost 
of from $200 to $300 the mile. 

Road materials are so widespread in 
their distribution, and there are so many 
things that may be used for the purpose, 
that there seems to be no valid reason why 
good roads may not be general. For in- 
stance, Illinois is generally referred to as a 
state almost destitute of road materials. 
The report of the State Geologist, how- 
ever, shows that not one of the one hundred 


and two counties is entirely destitute of 
natural road material. 

Even where natural materials do not exist 
and where the ingenuity of man has failed 
to devise a substitute, the case is by no 
means hopeless. Cheap railroad trans- 
portation has wrought wonders in solv- 
ing just such problems. Madison County, 
Tennessee, possesses, at moderate cost, 
many miles of splendid highways built 
chiefly of rock known as novaculite, which 
is hauled a distance of at least one hundred 
and fifty miles by rail from southwestern 
Illinois. The prosperity of the railroads 
is bound up in the prosperity of the country 
which they traverse, and it is not likely that 
they will in any case refuse to lend a help- 
ing hand to such an internal improvement. 








KIT CARSON TOWN IN THE 
EARLY SEVENTIES 


By W. J. CARNEY ann CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


HAD been down in New Mexico with a 

government train from Fort Wallace, 

and was on my way back when one 
night we camped near the city of Kit Car- 
son, Colorado. After taking care of my 
team and eating supper, | took a walk up 
from the lake half a mile below the town to 
see the sights in the city. 

It was just dusk when I walked into Lee 
Stuart’s dance hall. Inside there were 
twelve gambling tables arranged along the 
side of the big dancing room. The first 
game as | entered was three card monte. 
This table was presided over by Dutch Levi, 
a man known from Maine to California as 
the slickest card sharp in the world, espe- 
cially at three card monte. He was making 
his regular talk, suited to the occasion, in 
broken Dutch and English; this being hard 
to understand. Two cappers were sitting 
by—one dressed like a common railroader, 
the other in the very best that the coun- 
try afforded, silk hat and all. The former 
spoke to the dealer, Dutch Levi, who turned 
and leaned down so as to hear better. As 
soon as his head was turned from the table, 
the well-dressed capper pulled from his vest 
pocket a pencil, leaned over the table and 
turning the cards over quickly found the 
Queen. This was the winning card, the 
other two being a Jack and aten spot. On 
the left-hand corner of the back of the Queen 
he made a short but plain mark, turned the 
cards face down once more, then winked 
at the crowd and slunk away. 

Levi kept talking to the other capper for 
fully half a minute after the card had been 
marked, then turning to his game began 
shuffling and telling everybody that the 
man who picked out the Queen won all the 
money he would bet. The capper, dressed 
like a working man now, sidled up to the 
table and, after looking intently at the cards, 
laid a roll of bills on the marked Queen. 
Some of the on-lookers gasped to see this 
open robbery, and wondered if the fraud 
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would not be found out. The man who had 
laid down his roll acted well his part, and 
seemed to be very uneasy and anxious to 
have the cards turned. 

“Now,” said the dealer, “is dere some 
odder jentlemens vat vants to pet? If ze 
jentlemens peaks ouat ze Queen, ze jentle- 
mens vins. Sumetimes ze jentlemens vins 
un ze gambler looses, ander sume odder 
times ze gambler vins ander ze jentlemens 
looses.” 

It was the same old song used by.all such 
fakers. When the others around the table 
saw that the marking of the Queen had not 
been discovered, they began to crowd up 
nearer and to pull out their wads. One 
would nudge the other to bet, till soon there 
was a small fortune on the marked Queen. 
It was plain that many of those men were 
making their first bet, as nearly all of them 
were nervous and as white as death. Levi 
gave them all the time they wanted to get 
their bets down. The capper with the silk 
hat had vanished. 

I was, at the time, green in such matters, 
but I was pretty sure that men who made 
gambling their profession were not going 
to let a lot of railroad laborers win all that 
money. I saw the card marked and could 
not see how the trick could be done, but 
that it would turn out right for the dealer 
I was certain. 

“Now,” said the dealer, “‘iz all ze jentle- 
mens done? If ze air let ze jentlemens vat 
vants to pick ouat ze Queen!” The man 
who had made the first bet on the marked 
card right after the capper now stepped up 
and said he could pick out the Queen. All 
the others were required to put their finger 
on the card they had bet on so that there 
could be no mistake. Cappers from other 
games now came over to the monte table to 
be on hand in case of trouble, as this was to 
be a big winning. To make it look all the 
better, some of the new cappers bet on the 
other two cards. As the first man leaned 
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over the table to turn the card, the breath- 
ing of the man interested could be heard 
throughout the now silent room. One of 
the cappers had just placed a big wad on the 
marked card when, with a trembling hand, 
the poor dupe turned the card and saw a ten 
spot. He fell back like a drunken man; all 
his savings were gone. 

The money was swept into a sack, and 
one of the cappers that had bet now began 
to talk fight—and was shaking his fist in 
Levi’s face. All the time they were both 
moving toward the lower end of the hall. 
The suckers that had really lost money 
stood open-mouthed, waiting the outcome 
of the fake row between the swindler and 
his capper. They disappeared into a rear 
room, and the dealer was saved the em- 
barrassment of explaining matters to the 
smart alecks who had bet on a sure thing. 
In fact, they deserved no sympathy. If 
they had not been trying to swindle Levi 
by taking the supposed unfair advantage 
of the marked Queen they would not have 
been caught themselves. 

Before any of them had time to make a 
kick, a tragedy took place that entirely dis- 
posed of the whole affair. A sergeant was 
standing near the counter disputing with 
the owner, Lee Stuart, when without warn- 
ing Stuart reached under the bar, brought 
out a six-shooter and shot the sergeant dead. 
The bullet ripped through his neck and en- 
tered the heart of a man standing behind 
him. Both fell dead together. Stuart in- 
stantly ordered the room cleared, but with 
a few exceptions this was not necessary; 
there was a general rush for the door. 

Just then the door flew open and I saw a 
small man come with a sort of a gliding run 
up the room. His face was clean shaven. 
I did not know him to be the town marshal, 
and was surprised to see him go up to Stuart 
and tell him, very politely, to hand over his 
gun. Stuart eyed the man, but did not 
move or speak. The other said again, “Up 
with your hands.”’ Lee Stuart’s lips curled 
and one could actually see his white teeth 
through his black beard. If ever deadly 
hatred was written on a man’s face it was 
on Stuart’s, yet he did not move. 

“Come, come,” said the other, throwing 


down his six-shooter on Stuart. ‘“‘No fool- 
ing. Put up your hands. I will not tell 
you again.” With that the hands that 
had just sent two men to their death went 


slowly up. The marshal picked up the six- 
shooters lying on the bar and started for the 
door with his prisoner. As he turned his 
face, | got a better view of him, and what 
was my surprise and delight to find in the 
Carson marshal my old a¢quaintance of 
Green River, Mayor Smith. He stopped 
on the way out and shook my hand, then 
passed on. The gamblers looked at one 
another and shook their heads. One said, 
“T would not believe that any man on 
earth could take Lee Stuart out of his own 
place.” 

“But,” said another, “Tom would kill 
him if he made a motion.” 

“Yes,” said another, “but Lee had the 
drop on him.” 

“Drop on him!” spoke some one else. 
“You can’t kill Smith. How many times 
has he been shot and shot at?”’ 

Listening to the conversation of those 
men I learned that Stuart was an old river 
gambler who had followed the two big 
streams, the Mississippi and the Big Muddy, 
for years till no boat captain would allow 
him on board. He was said to have killed 
forty men, and had left the river because 
hehad to. So Stuart came West and found 
a good field in the wild Western towns. 
According to report he had made a record 
since coming out that the Prince of Dark- 
ness himself might envy. He ran this 
dance hall to suit himself and had defied all 
authority up to the coming of Smith. 

When the marshal had this man in jail | 
went to see Smith, and found that he had 
been in Carson two months. When he 
came the town was bad even for such times. 
Everything went; no law; men were killed 
in the saloons, their bodies thrown into the 
street and no account given of the act. 
There was a “Tiger Bill” to be tamed, be- 
side several other dangerous jobs; but by 
that time Smith had the town pretty well 
toned down. There were no more free kill- 
ings. The murderers were arrested, ran 
out of town or put under ground. And 
there were not many lynchings either— 
Smith’s six-shooter was usually sufficient. 

Kit Carson was booming at this time. 
There was a population of eighteen hundred 
and fifty men and thirty women—one to 
sixty. A few business men, many saloon- 
keepers, gamblers, railroad men, hunted 
criminals from all over the world, cow-boys, 
bull-whackers, guards, soldiers, Indians and 
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Greasers made up the town. Kit Carson in 
1870 was what might be called a warm 
place. 

There was to be a big prize-fight on May 
1oth. AtSmith’s request I turned in my six 
mule team and became one of his assistant 
marshals. There were four cthers—Pat 
Desmond, Charley Emerson, Tom Holt and 
Tom Burke. 

Nothing much happened in Kit Carson 
for some time, then hel! broke loose. A 
lot of soldiers from two companies of the 
Seventh Cavalry were in town having high 
times. At first they confined their fun to 
singing and dancing in the street, but a few 
shots were fired about one in the morning 
and things seemed ripe for a big row. Be- 
ing an ex-cavalry man, Smith thought | 
might get along better with them and in- 
duce them to go to their camp. | tried to 
do so and was succeeding fairly well, when 
along came a gang of men who were work- 
ing at a hay-baling camp over to Kia- 
na Springs. They too were having a good 
time, and threw out insulting remarks to 
the boys in uniform. 

The soldiers were on the war-path in a 
flash, and there was a regular mix-up. | 
saw one of the hay-makers draw a murder- 
ous-looking knife, and before I could get to 
him he plunged it into the back of one of 
the cavalry men. I went for him and as | 
reached and grabbed him by the collar two 
or three of his friends ran toward me, and 
one yelled, “Damn you! Take your hands 
off my pard.” I said nothing but kept 
moving out of the crush, still holding my 
man. The soldier he had knifed lay quite 
still with wide-open staring eyes. He was 
stripped naked to the waist, having gotten 
ready to fight a fellow soldier with his fists. 
The blood from the knife cut nearly cov- 
ered his whole back and breast. He lay 
half on his side, with face turned to the sky. 
I noticed all this, for he presented such a re- 
volting sight. 

I was determined to hold on to the mur- 
derer, and knew that if I could hang on a 
little longer help would be at hand. I told 
my prisoner I would surely kill kim if a res- 
cue was attempted. One of the hay-mak- 
ers now made for me with a six-shooter, 
pointed at and within two yards of my face. 
He told me to drop his friend or he would 


drop me. Before | could speak he fell shot 
dead, and the man behind him fell on top of 
his dead body. | could feel the hot burning 
powder near my face, but dared not turn to 
see who was doing the shooting. I heard 
a voice behind telling me to hold on. The 
soldiers and the hay-makers were now fight- 
ing desperately, and the bullets were so 
thick that I tripped up my prisoner and, 
throwing him, fell with him, thinking in 
this way to be out of range for a while. 

Smith, with five men that he had called 
upon to help quell the row, now came on 
the ground, and sailed into the fighting hay- 
makers and the boys of the Seventh. | 
stood up and started for the lock-up with 
my man. 

The long shooting had attracted the 
attention of the gamblers all over town. 
Dance halls were deserted, and men and 
women stood in the streets looking at the 
big fight. | turned the corner of an alley 
and was passing Madden’s saloon, when 
some one standing in the shadow of the 
doorway put a six-shooter full in my face 
and fired. I ducked my head, threw down 
my gun on him and fired, just as everything 
left me. 

I came to in the marshal’s office. By 
ducking I had saved my life, but a bullet 
had made a clean cut along the top of my 
head. The wound, while not very severe, 
had bled freely and I was a show. I asked 
about the row. It was all over and four of 
the men were under lock and key. When | 
fell others grabbed my prisoner, and I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he was one 
of the men behind the bars. 

This goes to show how little it takes to 
start a bad fight in a country where every 
one goes armed, and where it must be ad- 
mitted that whiskey had more to do with 
the trouble than did the guns. The next 
night nearly one hundred of the boys of the 
Seventh came to town with the avowed 
purpose of stringing up or shooting the hay- 
makers we had in jail. In this they were 
justified by the people, for it was a cold- 
blooded unprovoked murder. Smith had 
to give way to the universal public senti- 
ment, and to avoid a terrific street fight he 
allowed the murderer to escape from the 
jail. Contrary to all expectations the man 
succeeded in getting clear away. 
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SIDE SHOW STUDIES 


MAKING A STAR LION, AND AN INTERRUPTED | 
TEMPERANCE MEETING 


By FRANCIS METCALFE 


DRAWINGS BY OLIVER HERFORD 


“ 


OU were not in this part of the coun- 
try when New York was in an up- 
roar for two days over the escape of 

one of my lions,” said the Proprietor to the 

Stranger as they joined the Press Agent. 

“T suppose that ninety per cent. of the peo- 

ple who remember it think that it was all 

a fake, but I can assure you that I put in 

the most strenuous forty-eight hours of my 

career while he was loose, and it pretty 
nearly decided me to give up the show busi- 
ness. It was my first experience at running 
an independent show, and after great per- 
suasion | had induced my father to let me 
bring some boxing kangaroos, two young 
lions «nd Wallace, a fine big brute about 
fifteen years old, from our English establish- 
ment to the States. Wallace was already 

a famous—or infamous—lion in England, 

where he had the score of three trainers to 

his credit. He had received the name of 

‘The Mankiller’ over there, and they were 

rather relieved to have me get him out of 

the country. 
“His last victim was a Frenchman, one 
of the best-known trainers in the business, 





and he went into the cage to subdue Wal- 
lace on a wager. He won, and a remark- 
able performance it was, but I won’t take 
the time to tell you about that now. He 
made just one little mistake: his vanity got 
the better of him when he turned his back 
on the lion to bow to the audience after re- 
maining in the cage for ten minutes. As | 
said, he won the bet, and it about paid the 
funeral expenses of what was left of him. 
After that the only man who could go near 
Wallace was a half-breed American Indian 
from up near Cape Cod; Broncho Boccacio, 
he called himself. I don’t know what the 
other half of him was, and | don’t remem- 
ber how he happened to be with our English 
show, but all sorts and conditions of men 
drift into the animal training business. At 
any rate, he was the only man who could do 
anything with Wallace, and that wasn’t 
much. He would get into the cage and 
chase him around a bit and then jump out 
quick—always backward after seeing what 
happened to the Frenchman. I brought 
him along to take especial charge of the 
brute. It took a couple of days to get the 
animals through the customs, and in the 
meantime I cast about for quarters and 
finally rented a stable on Eighteenth Street 
to keep them in until I should secure an en- 
gagement.”” He took a_ pencil 

joy, from his pocket and drew a plan 


Sees on the white table top. 
CS afew “The stable was arranged 
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in this way: here in the front 
was the carriage house with 
these narrow stairs at the 


oy? side leading up to the loft. 
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On each side of the door 
was a window facing on the 
street, and back of the car- 


“There was a loose lion down-stairs and a riage room was the stable 
nurse and two children in the loft.” 


proper—two stalls and a 


loose-box. On one side of the 

stable was a saloon and on the 

other a carpenter shop, so | 

didn’t expect much complaint 

from my neighbors, as my men 

patronized one, while I ordered 

the carpenter to build a travel- 

ing cage for Wallace which 

would slide on wheels, as our 

English cages were too heavy 

to handle in a country where 

labor is as high as it is here. I moved 
the lions up to the stable to let them 
rest a bit after the voyage and started to 
look for an engagement. It was a hard row 
to hoe, as | was not known in this country, 
and the best I could do was a booking at 
a dime museum for a month, and | had to 
take a lowish price at that, but I ordered a 
big nine sheet poster and trusted to luck to 
make more out of them later. 

“The lions were in three cages in the 
stable, and in one of the stalls I had a trot- 
ting horse which had been purchased for my 
brother in England, and which | kept there 
until I should have an opportunity to ship it 
to the other side. The kangaroos were in 
the loft, and a couple of days after they 
were all settled my two little girls came 
over from the hotel with me one morning 
and went up there with the nurse to play 
with them, while I went into the carpenter 
shop next door to settle for the new cage 
which had just been delivered. Broncho, 
as soon as he struck his native soil, had 
discovered a camp of other Indians on the 
Bowery and spent most of his time in their 
encampment, leaving a Cockney English- 
man in charge of the lions and the horse. 
I intended to wait until he arrived before 
shifting Wallace to the new cage, but the 
Englishman thought he would show his 
cleverness and attempted to do it alone 
without waiting for us. He threw a piece 
of meat into the new cage and then rolled it 
up to the old one, and when the doors were 
opposite each other he opened them. Of 
course Wallace made a spring for the meat 
in the new cage, but he struck the edge of 
the door, and as the Cockney had neglected 
to block the wheels the cage rolled away and 
the keeper gave a yell and bolted for the 
stairs. There was a loose lion downstairs 
—and a bad one at that—and the nurse 
and two children in the loft. 

“The first 1 knew of it was from the 


“‘His vanity got the better of him when 
he turned his back on the lion, to 
bow to the audience.” 


nurse, who had grabbed the children and 
stood with them in the door which had been 
used to pass the hay in, yelling ‘Fire’ and 
‘Murder!’ but I knew that there was hell to 
pay as soon as I reached the street, by the 
sound which came from the stable. We 
got a ladder from the carpenter shop and 
hustled the nurse and children down to the 
street, and then I went up to the loft, while 
the nurse and the Cockney held the small 
door from the stable to the street, which 
could not be fastened from the outside un- 
til the carpenter spiked some plank over it. 

“A look into the stable convinced me 
that I did not want to go down the stairs, 
for with one blow Wallace had converted a 
thousand-dollar trotting horse into two dol- 
lars’ worth of jion meat,and he was crouched 
on the body, which he had dragged from the 
stall, clawing at its throat and drinking the 
blood. The place looked like a shambles, 
and the growls which came from Wallace 
as the other lions threw themselves against 
the bars of their cages in their efforts to 
get out and join in the feast were redou- 
bled when he caught sight of my head 
through the trap-door. 1 slammed it down 
and drew the kangaroo cage on top of it and 
then went down to the street to see that the 
windows and doors were securely board- 
ed up. A great crowd was gathering and | 
was afraid that the police would shoot the 
brute, for I saw the possibilities of an adver- 
tisement which would more than pay for 
the expensive meal which Wallace was 
making from the trotting horse. 

“Just as I reached the street, Broncho 
strolled up. As I said, he was a queer-look- 
ing guy; his skin was copper-colored and he 
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had piercing black eyes and long, fuzzy 
black hair which fell down to his shoulders. 
His nose was hooked and something about 
his face always reminded me of a bird of 
prey. He was only a half-breed, but when 
I told him what had occurred he was all In- 
dian and he drew a long knife and started 
for the Cockney, who gave only one look at 
the expression on Broncho’s face and then 
started for Harlem, touching only the high 
spots until he was quite out of sight. Bron- 
cho didn’t chase him; he just looked after 
him with a smile on his face, glad to see him 
disappear, as there had been more or less 
bad blood between them for a long time. 
Then he came to me and laughed at the idea 
of danger and offered to go into the stable 
and put Wallace back in the cage. | knew 
that it would be impossible until the lion 
had gorged himself on horse meat, and now 
that the damage was done I| wasin no hurry 
to allay the excitement until the police and 
reporters arrived. We didn’t have to wait 
long, for the crowd had grown until the 
street was blocked, and, of course, the re- 
porters asked more than a thousand ques- 
tions. When I had worked the sensation 
up pretty well | consented to let Broncho 
take his training rod and go down, and | 
went with him carrying a club and a pitch- 
fork. Things commenced to happen right 
away, for Wallace didn’t wait for the call of 
time, but sailed right into us, and when I saw 
that he was getting the better of Broncho | 
made a bluff at going back to the carcass of 
the horse. Wallace bounded back to pro- 
tect it and crouched on it, snarling vicious- 
ly, but the delay gave me a chance to 
help Broncho up the stairway. There was 
not enough of his trousers left to wad a 
gun, and while I was bandaging up a deep 
claw wound in his thigh that advertisement 
seemed less and less important to me, and I 
would have given a good deal to have Wal- 
lace safely behind the bars of his cage again. 
He was contracted for four weeks anyway, 
and it takes a pretty big sensation to be re- 


membered for more than thirty days in” 


New York. 

“Well we fussed about all day, trying to 
figure out some way to get the beggar back 
in his cage, and I got an ear-ache listening to 
advice from people who had never seen a 
lion, but who considered themselves experts. 
At sunset Wallace still held the fort and the 
streets were blocked in all directions, for the 


afternoon papers were out with extras with 
scare-heads. The boards over the windows 
made the interior of the stable so dark that 
no one could see into it, but the roars which 
came from it gave the spectators all the 
thrills they were entitled to and caused a 
stampede every few minutes. We tried to 
drive Wallace into the cage with a stream 
of water from the fire plug, but he only 
shook his head and growled at it, so we gave 
it up and waited for daylight. There were 
about forty policemen and a crowd of re- 
porters about the place all night, and I was 
getting nervous for fear some fool would 
shoot the lion, whose value was increasing 
every minute, so | kept awake and did a 
heap of thinking. 

“| knew that Wallace would fight for his 
‘kill’ as long as any of the meat was left, so 
we rigged up a tackle to try and draw the 
carcass out. We were all ready at daylight 
and the crowd was bigger than ever. Say, 
if you want to count the idle people in New 
York just get up a free show at any hour 
of the day or night and they will all come. 
There must have been over a thousand loaf- 
ing about the street all night. We were 
just getting ready to make a try for the 
horse when the idlers outside gave a cheer, 
and I saw an express wagon loaded with 
nets and ropes and all sorts of animal catch- 
ing stuff drive up. Tody Hamilton, Bar- 
num’s press agent, had caught on to the 
possibilities of an advertisement, and sent 
to the winter quarters at Bridgeport for 
some of their animal men to come down and 
capture a loose lion. They supposed it was 
in Central Park, and when they found it was 
in a stable the job looked easy to them. One 
of them, a man named McDonald, had been 
with our English show, and when he heard 
that it was Wallace they were to tackle his 
enthusiasm seemed to melt. He told the 
others a few anecdotes of the lion, and two 
of them went to find the Cockney, | guess, 
for we never saw them again. 

“We managed to throw a slip noose 
around the carcass from the stairs, and when 
we passed the end of the rope out of the 
window there must have been five hundred 
men pulling on it from the way that horse’s 
body slid across the floor. The four of us 
stood around the trap-door to beat Wallace 
back, and when he realized that he was 
losing his prey it kept us busy. 

“Say, a dead horse seems to have more 
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legs than a centipede 

when you try to drag 

it through a narrow 

space, and they all 

stick out in different 

directions. Of course, 

this one stuck and 

then there was more 

trouble, for when | 

took an axe to dis- 

member it, a cop 

threatened to arrest 

me for cutting up a 

horse in the city lim- 

its. It took three 

hours to satisfy the 

red-tape requirements 

and get a permit from 

the Board of Health, 

and then I had a long, 
glen, ae sickening job, for 
“eee en aie o we had to haul 
ee up what was left 
ont of the poor beast 

in fragments, and all the time Wallace was 
snapping at them or rushing at us. We 


gave him several nasty cracks over the 
snout, the only place where a lion seems to 
be sensitive to pain, but it only made him 
uglier than ever and I knew that there was 


a pretty fight ahead of us. It was a case of 
‘Perdicaris alive or Raisouli dead,’ with me, 
for the police were getting impatient, and | 
knew they would siicot him if we did not 
get him caged before night. 

“We drew lots to see who should be the 
first to go down, and | think that McDonald 
stacked the straws, for Broncho won—or 
lost—I was second, the other Barnum man 
third and McDonald last; but he made 
good after we got down there, and it was 
what the President would have called a 
‘crowded hour.’ If Wallace hadn’t been 
full of horse meat, which made him a trifle 
slow, I think he would have chased the 
bunch of us out, and as it was he gave us 
all we wanted to do. We used blank car- 
tridges, Roman candles, training rods and 
whips, and | learned afterward that the 
crowd outside thought we were all being 
torn to pieces, but we finally conquered and 
it was a singed and battered lion which 
jumped back into the den and gave me a 
chance to slam the door. The noise of the 
clicking lock sounded good to me, and | 
went up the stairs with a lighter heart, in 
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spite of tattered clothes and a scratched and 
bruised body. 1 knew that I had a small 
fortune in the beast, but I nearly cried when 
1 went into the saloon to freshen up, and 
the first thing I saw was the poster with 
the announcement that Wallace would be 
shown at the dime museum. | knew that 
it would make the reporters, who had been 
writing columns of space, suspect that it 
was all a fake and prearranged. The man- 
ager was afraid that I would renege on my 
contract after all the free advertising, but 
he didn’t know me. 

“Sure enough, the reporters came for me 
in a body while I was still tired and dirty 
from the fight and worn out with anxiety 
and loss of sleep. They accused me of hav- 
ing put up a job on them, but | guess the 
sight of my condition convinced them of my 
sincerity, for only one paper even hinted at 
any crookedness, and that proved the best 
advertisement in the whole business. 

“It was the Sun which came out with an 
article about Wallace, saying that he was 
toothless and decrepit from old age, and 
that there had never been the slightest dan- 
ger from him. If the reporter who wrote it 
had gone into the stable with us, I don’t 
think he would have written the article. | 
did my own announcing in those days and I 
always started off with the announcement, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen! If you see it in the 
Sun, it’s so, and the Sun says that Wallace 
is played out and toothless from old age.’ 
Then | would make a move to the front of 
the cage, and Wallace, who had a special 
hatred for me, would spring at the bars and 
show as pretty a set of fangs as you would 
wish to see and I was always sure of a laugh. 

“Well, 1 showed Wallace in New York 
and other cities for thirty straight weeks 
and got back the value of that trotter a 
good many times over,” continued the Pro- 
prietor as he rose from the table. ‘‘His 
name is one to conjure with, even yet, and 
nearly every lion which is exhibited in the 
side shows at the county fairs is billed as 
“Wallace, the Untamable!’ The original 
Wallace is still alive and at our English 
breeding establishment.” He said good- 
night and left the table, the Press Agent 
looking regretfully after him. 

“That’s just like the boss,” he com- 
plained as he watched the retreating figure. 
“He takes the center of the stage until he 
has told his story, and when my turn comes 
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to get in the limelight he does the disap- 
pearing act. That wasa pretty good story, 
but talking of escapes, I can tell you about 
an escape that is worth talking about. It 
happened when a guy named Merritt and 
myself were running a snake show next to 
a camp meeting down on the Jersey coast. 
We didn’t have any regular snake charmer, 
but we bought a lot of wrigglers from a 
dealer down on the Bowery and Merritt 
made himself up for a Hindoo faker. He 
would get into the cage with them and those 
snakes would wrap themselves about him 
from his head to his toes and it was an awe- 
inspiring sight. He taught them to stand 
up on their tails and dance while he played 
on a tin whistle and to do other pretty little 
tricks, but the great and original stunt was 
what he called the ‘Interminable Snake,’ 
when one would grab the biggest snake’s 
tail in his mouth, another would fasten onto 
him, and so on until the whole blame lot 
looked like one big serpent. Say, those 
snakes got so stuck on that game that they 
would do it for sport without the word of 
command. Whenever one started to move 
around the cage anotherwould grab his tail, 
and the first thing you knew the whole 
bunch was going around in a string, and the 
sight of it was enough to make a man swear 
off for a year. 

“We were doing a fine business until 
a temperance lecturer set up a show a lit- 
tle way off, and that cut into us so that 
there was nothing much doing. The crowd 
would walk right past the entrance to our 
“Highly Moral and Instructive Exhibition,’ 
and go on to listen to the temperance guy 
telling them about the evils of drink, as 
illustrated by the horrible living examples 
which he had upon the platform. You see 
that was a free show, while ours cost a quar- 
ter—and cheap at the price. 

“One afternoon after | had cracked my 
voice trying to draw the crowd without 
landing one of ’em, Merritt comes to me, and 
as we Saw the crowd pouring in to the tem- 
perance show, we looked at each other and 
shook our heads in sorrow. 

“ ‘Jim,’ says Merritt, ‘that guy down 
there has got you skinned to death on the 
ballyhoo, and it’s up to you to go over there 
and get next to the attraction and see if we 
can’t cop it out forour show. I hate to ask 
it of you,’ says he, ‘knowing your views on 
the temperance question, but business is 


business and this ain’t no time for senti- 
ment.’ It went against the grain, but | 
knew it must be done, so I went down to the 
lecture. I wasn’t wise to the game, but I was 
anxious not to miss a trick, so | went right 
up to the front, and the first thing | knew | 
was seated on the mourners’ bench, right 
under the platform. As soon as the lecturer 
came on | piped him for a guy that used to 
pull teeth on the Bowery with a brass band 
accompaniment and a gasoline torch, and | 
remembered that at that time he could pun- 
ish more booze than any man I ever knew. 
He had the gift of gab, all right, and he had 
picked up a couple of panhandlers for hor- 
rible examples and they looked the part. If 
either one of them had ever drawn a sober 
breath in twenty years he should have sued 
his face for libel, and they looked as if they 
had been towed behind a trolley car from 
the Battery to Fort George. 

“Well, the ex-jaw carpenter cut loose in 
good form, and he soon had every one 
worked up, telling the horrible things which 
alcohol did to your interior lining, and giv- 
ing a description of the menagerie which a 
man sees when he has the jim-jams, which 
would have done credit to the boss lecturer 
in there.” He pointed with his thumb to 
the Arena, and the alert waiter, taking it 
for a signal, refilled the glasses. 

“He did it so well that he sort of had me 
going, and | was beginning to think that 
possibly | was taking a trifle too much,” con- 
tinued the Press Agent as he sampled the 
fresh drink. “I was giving the matter se- 
rious thought, when my attention was at- 
tracted by one of the panhandlers who was 
nudging his partner. 

“ “Bill,” says he, ‘tell the old man to put 
on full steam ahead for I’m backsliding and 
need encouragement. I’m afraid I’ve got 
“em again. Look there!’ Bill looks down 
the aisle and gets uneasy, too. 

“ *Hank,’ says he, ‘I’ve got ’em, likewise, 
only that ain’t my usual kind of snake, coz 
he ain’t got no plug hat with a red flannel 
band on it; but it’s me for the bromide 
and the simple life.’ 

“It’s this damn Jersey whiskey that’s 
changed ’em,’ answers Bill. ‘Mine always 
has gorillas ridin’ ’em.’ Well, I looked 
around and | would have been scared my- 
self if I hadn’t recognized our own bunch of 
snakes, each one of ’em with the tail of the 
snake in front of him in his mouth. Old 
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“We didn’t have any regular snake charmer, but Merritt made himself up as a Hindoo faker.” 


‘Limber Larry’—we called him that on ac- 
count of his habit of going to sleep curled 
up in a true lover’s knot—was in the lead, 
and behind him came about half a mile 
of snakes. 

They were festooning themselves up the 
aisle, coming slow, because there were a 
couple of them which could not move very 
fast, and when the gait got too lively they 
used to bite their leaders’ tails. Old Larry 
was raising his head and looking around 
every few feet, and just when the lecturer 
had reached the most thrilling part of his 
‘Ten Nights in a Barroom’ spiel he caught 
Larry’s eye and the meeting adjourned, 
sine die, right there. You couldn’t see him 
for dust as he broke for the nearest ‘speak- 
easy,’ and the two panhandlers were hang- 
ing on to his coat tails. 

“Just then Merritt comes in, looking wor- 


ried, for he had gone to sleep and let ’em get 
away from him, but when he sees ’em he 
takes his tin whistle out of his pocket and 
goes back to the show, tooting it like a 
blasted Pied Piper, the snakes following 
along as meek as Mary’s little lamb, and 
most of the audience goes with him at a 
quarter per.” 

“Did business improve?” asked the 
Stranger. 

“Improve? Why, my boy, after we put 
that temperance show out of business we 
just turned ’em away for three months. 
Not only did we do a good business, but the 
hotel people put us on the free list at the 
bar, because Merritt used to take *em down 
in ‘Interminable Snake’ formation for a dip 
in the ocean every morning, and the hotel 
press agent wrote it up as the daily appear- 
ance of the gigantic sea serpent.” 





FROM THE SNUG HARBOR 


AN OLD MAN’S CHANTEY 


By LEE WILSON DODD 


Strange how the old days catch and cling to the web of memory 

Days when the Sun was King on a throne of lapis-lazuli! 

Days when the feet of youth trod fleet, for the feet of youth were free 
(Now a triple curse on the trailing years that fret and fetter me!) 
Days when the blue of eyes and skies was the clue to Arcady! 

(Now a triple measure of burning tears in your fledgling eyes, all ye 
Who greet the flash of a lifting wing and the break of a lifting sea!) 
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By LAWRENCE MOTT 


DRAWING BY FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 


: OLLA, Niko!” André La Farge 
shouted lustily as his canoe ap- 
proached the other. 

“Eh, la bas, where go?” answered a 
powerful voice. 

The two canoes drifted together and were 
the only specks that marred the placid sur- 
face of Lac du Mirage. The still waters 
reached away on every side to the distant 
green shores. Each dawdling cloud was 
mirrored faithfully and the heat was great. 
Here and there the swirls of trout broke the 
flatness and little bubbles floated, round 
and iridescent. 

“Phu-i-i!” Niko Detanges mopped his 
face with a large red handkerchief that 
seemed to intensify the temperature of the 
torpid air. 

“Ah go ovaire to de store for buy som’- 
ting for to mak’ de trap baim by; where go 
toi?” 

“Tak’ de grub to dose mans what mak’ 
feesh and la chasse up dere on Portage du 
Rat.” La Farge pointed to several bundles 
that lay in the bottom of his canoe. 

“You got tabac’, André? Ah leeve dat 
leet’ piece Ah had at de camp las’ night.” 

“Certainement,”’ the other answered, and 
pulled out a dirty half plug of black to- 
bacco. He passed it across and watched 
Detanges idly as he laid his paddle over 
his knees and filled his pipe. 

“La!” the latter exclaimed as he lighted 
the stubby bowl and inhaled great breaths 
of the harsh smoke. ‘Ve go togedder leet’ 
taim!” 

The two took up their paddles again and 
the canoes moved forward silently over the 
calm waters, scarce creating ripples. The 
sun shone with hot northern summer bril- 
liancy, piercing the green depths with long 
rayonnings; the air was breathless, humid 
and still. Ahead of the two far-off moun- 
tains loomed hazy and indistinct, dark 
colored at their bases, their peaks gray and 
overhung with mists. 

“Ah goin’ be marrié dam’ queeck,”’ De- 
tanges announced abruptly. La Farge 
looked at him and chuckled. 
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“You be marrié! Dat fine. Who de 
girrl?’” 

“Ol Batiste Victeur, hees girrl.” 

La Farge started violently; his big hands 
clutched the paddle till the muscles stood 
out in knots on his bare forearms. The 
gray eyes narrowed and snapped and the 
square underjaw advanced aggressively. 

“Ah— goin’ —be—marrié—too!”’ his 
voice quivered, and he looked straight 
ahead. 

“By gar, dat magnifique! Ve be marrié, 
you an’ moi, de sam’ taim, hein? Vhat 
fille you got?” 

“Ol’ — Batiste — Victeur— hees— girrl!”’ 
André’s tones were of deep emotion barely 
suppressed. Niko’s face contorted into an 
ugly snarl. 

“Bon Dieu, how you tell dat?’”’ he asked 
through his teeth. 

“Ah goin’ be marrié to dat girrl,” La 
Farge answered stolidly. 

The two let their canoes drift. , Then 
Detanges controlled himself sufficiently to 
articulate, though his breathing was deep 
and his nostrils contracted and expanded. 

“André, you an’ me ben fren’s dis long 
taim; ve have mak’ chasse togedder, ve 
have sleep togedder, h’eat, drink toged- 
der. Tell to moi v’at you talk dis ’vay 
h’about?”’ 

“Ah no talk notting onlee dat Ah goin’ 
be marrié to dat ol’ Victeur hees girrl,” the 
broad-shouldered man in the other canoe 
answered quietly. ‘She tell to me dat she 
loove moi an’ dat she goin’ to marrié moi, 
das all!” 

He looked his friend squarely in the face 
and met the flashing eyes steadily. 

“Ah goin’ h’ave dat leet’ girrl, André! 
She tell to me dat she loove Niko de- 
bessis!’’ Detanges shrugged his massive 
frame as if his answer left no room for 
doubt on the other’s part. 

“An’ by diable Ah tell to you dat she no 
can h’ave us deux! She mus’ marrié you 
or me; no can do dat for two; v’at mans 
have dat girrl?” 

The canoes were side by side now, their 
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occupants sitting immovable on the last 
thwart. A light breeze grew on the lake, 
fanning its waters into faint undulations 
that dimpled along noiselessly. The clouds 
overhead swung on, at first slowly, creating 
dark shadows that scurried over the sur- 
face ghostlike and slow, then vanished into 
the distance. The canoes turned with the 
wind that grew. 

“Ah no know how feex,”’ Niko whispered. 

André thought for an instant. 

“Fight?” he inquired tentatively. The 
other stared at him. 

“Mak’ fight wid toi, André?” 

La Farge nodded. “Weed knife,” he 
added solemnly. 

“Ah mak’ fighd den; ve go to de shore 
an’ feenesh dees by dam queeck!”’ Detanges 
decided. 

They started for the nearest shore silent- 
ly. The light draught had grown into a 
steady breeze; this in turn grew to a strong 
wind. Long wavelets curled about the 
men, breaking liquidly into foam. The 
sun was gone. Dull and dark gray clouds 
gathered in swiftly moving masses across 
the heavens, and over in the southwestern 
horizon huge banks of black thunder heads 
grouped themselves and advanced deliber- 
ately. 

When Niko and André grounded their 
canoes, a muffled rumbling sounded. The 
beach they were on was a small one, 
fringed by tall pine and hemlock. The un- 
derbrush was thick and waved in the wind 
that now whistled and shrilled through the 
forest. 

““Mak’ feex for fight!’ 

Detanges drew his long knife and tore off 
his shirt, showing the powerful chest and 
solid muscled arms. La Farge took off his 
shirt more slowly, disclosing a gigantic pair 
of biceps muscles that stretched the skin 
over them to the semblance of brown mar- 
ble. His shoulders were smaller than 
those of his friend, but they were more wiry 
and supple. The knife he pulled from its 
sheath was shorter than that of Detanges, 
but thicker at the haft and double edged 

“Prét?” Niko shouted. 

“Prét!” and the two watched each other 
warily. 

“Vait min’te,” Detanges said; they faced 
each other grave and silent. 

‘André, Ah no h’ave enemie for toi, but 
by diable deux ol’ fren’s no can marrié sam’ 
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girrl! You say you goin’ h’ave dat fille?” 
La Farge drew his forehead down till the 
skin wrinkled like brown leather. 

“Certaine, Ah marrié Elise ef le bon Dieu 
mak’ eet so dat Ah keel you; ef Hee no vant 
me for to have dat fille, den you keel me, 
je suppose,” he answered thickly. 

“Bien! tout prét?’”’ Detanges asked. 

“Prét!” the other answered and they 
circled about each other. 

The atmosphere was thick and heavy; 
crashings and rumblings of thunder sound- 
ed near by, while jagged tines of lightning 
ripped and tore the southern skies. Dark 
it became, and darker, as the two edged 
about; then of a sudden they rushed in and 


‘grappled fiercely. 


“Elise!” one grunted, trying to wrest his 
knife hand from the other’s grip. 

“Elise!” and the other hung on grimly. 
They fell, rolling over and over, fighting 
and dodging each other’s thrusts. 

The heavens opened, and the rain poured 
down in sheets and torrents, soaking the 
two that struggled mutely. The thunder 
crackled with sharp detonations and rolling 
vibrations after each flash of lightning had 
zigzagged its steel-blue way to the earth. 

Niko, his body slippery from water and 
sweat, wrenched his knife arm free. 

“Ha, Elise!’ he gasped and struck down- 
ward viciously, but André caught his hand 
in time and the sharp steel barely scratched 
La Farge’s side. The two rolled and grunted, 
each striving to get in the death blow. 

The wind shrieked through the under- 
brush and lifted the wave heads, driving 
them in damp spray over the beach. 

Boom! Boom! Cr-a-a-ack! The thunder 
peals echoed and re-echoed from the moun- 
tains that lent themselves as sounding- 
boards to the violent crashings of the skies. 

La Farge held Niko’s wrist in a grip of 
iron, and Detanges had André’s knife haft 
and the hand that held it in a convulsive 
grasp that could not be shaken off. Thus 
they lay, glaring at each other, breathing 
in hoarse gasps, while the rain beat on them 
and the wind droned through the trees. 

Waves broke on the beach near them 
with cold furlings; then the thunder passed 
on and faded gradually away to the west- 
ward. 

André jerked tremendously, but Niko 
hung on with teeth clenched and fingers 
set like bands of metal on the other’s wrist. 
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“No good!” he grunted after more of the 
silent struggle. 

“Ve try som’ting h’else.”’ 

La Farge moved his head affirmatively. 
Each relaxed his hold and they rose. The 
storm itself had gone; the rain had ceased, 
but the wind blew strongly yet as peeping 
rays of the afternoon sun broke through the 
thinning thunder clouds. 

The men dressed in silence. 

“Eh bien?” André asked. 

“Ah goin’ marrié dat girrl!’’ Niko an- 
swered. 

His friend laughed wildly. 

“You no keel me, Ah no keel you; vhat 
ve do maintenant?” 

“Leesten 4 moi; you know de rapides 
h’at de Grande Riviére?”” Detanges looked 
keenly at La Farge; the latter nodded. 

“Ve go ovaire dere an’ run dose rapides; 
ve mak’ de chance for see who go en avant; 
de man vat h’alive marrié Elise. V’at 
say?” 

“Bon,” the other answered. 

They pushed off their canoes and pad- 
dled toward the other shore. The wind 
died away slowly till the waters were al- 
most as calm as they had been. Above the 
two the skies were azure blue again, and 
the sinking sun shot streaks of warm soft- 
ened light over everything. 

When near the forest line again the 
mellow roar of quick water came to them 
softly, and in a short time the current of 
the lake outlet pushed on their paddles. 

“Go ’shore an’ mak’ see who goen avant.” 

They shoved the canoes ashore almost at 
the brink of the white water. Hungry and 
fierce it looked, rolling and dashing away 
in great reef breaks and tumbling rock 
waves. The two stood up and gazed si- 
lently at the downward rush. 

‘“Vone mans go troo dere sauf, fif’ten 
year gon’; dat was d’Indien Ma-na-le-to; 
he go troo.” 

“Mabbe ve bot’ go sauf; ’ow dat?” De- 
tanges asked from the shore. André swung 
on his heel in the canoe. 

“Ef bot’ go sauf, den fighd avec gun at 
de store.” 

“Ah’m content,” and Niko picked up a 
bit of dried stick that had a forked end. 

“Ef de crook’d end she pointe to d’Est 
ou Nord w’en de leet’ steeck he fall, you go 
en avant; ef Sout ou Ouest, Ah go.” 

“Certaine!” 
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The piece of dead branch whirled rapidly 
in the air under the impulse of Niko’s 
strong twirl, struck the ground, bounced 
and fell. The forked end pointed fairly - 
toward the sun that shone hot yellow in 
the west. 

“Eet for me to go,”’ Niko said gently. 
He emptied his canoe of the rain water, 
started to push out, thought a moment and 
came back. 

“Aur’voir, André, mon gar, mabbe Ah 
no see you h’again. Ef Ah’m feenesh la 
bas,” he nodded toward the snarling rap- 
ids, “you geef promesse for to come h’af- 
taire me an’ try get troo?”’ 

La Farge drew himself up proudly, and 
held out his hand. 

“Ah geef promesse, Niko, ve ol’ fren’s, 
dat a’ ’nough; de mans dat laif’ in half 
heure have Elise. Aur’voir, mabbe adieu!” 

Detanges rolled up his sleeves, grasped 
his paddle firmly and shoved out into the 
whirling current. La Farge stood up on a 
high rock at the-river edge. 

“Bonne chance!” he called, as his friend 
struck the first crests. Niko’s canoe bob- 
bed up and down, cleared gulch after gulch 
of tumbling white-toothed waters, stag- 
gered for a moment, steadied and kept on, 
then reached the worst of the heavy wa- 
ter. André held his breath and watched. 

Niko was standing now and pushed hard 
on his paddle. Suddenly his canoe swayed, 
twisted round, fluttered on a sea and over- 
turned in an instant, disappearing like mag- 
ic from La Farge’s straining eyes. Many 
minutes André watched; nothing was to 
be seen but the foaming current. 

“Bien,” he whispered to himself. ‘Ah 
geef promesse to Niko dat Ah try. He 
dead; Ah try jus’ sam’!” 

He looked all around before he stepped 
from the high rock. The sun had gone and 
the evening skies were tinted purple, yel- 
low and dark blue. To the eastward the 
evening star twinkled brightly. 

“Elise, Ah loove you; Niko he dead, he 
loove you aussi; le bon Dieu be goin’ say 
ef Ah marrié you. Niko he no can h’ave 
you maintenant!” 

Before pushing out from the shore André 
carefully piled the provisions that were in 
the bottom of his canoe on the bank under 
a thick spruce, and tied his yellow handker- 
chief to one of its piney branches. 

“Dey see dat an’ come look for see v’at 
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ees,’ he muttered, went to the canoe again, 
knelt solidly in it, bracing his knees and 
back. 

“Bonne chance 4 moi!” he shouted loud- 
ly, pushing out. He struck the first rapids 
skillfully, edging his light craft now to the 
right, then to the left and dodging the 
harsh rocks cleverly. 

The hardest was still to come, and he 
knew it. His face was drawn with pain, 
haggard and gray as he rushed on, nearly 
helpless, toward the frightful breakers on 
the steepest pitch of all. 

“Elise!” he screamed as he struck them; 
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, then he felt the canoe sag and lurch sicken- 

ingly; he tried frantically to keep control 
of it, but the paddle was torn from his 
hands. 

“‘ Adieu, Elise, chérie, Ah loove toi,” he 
mumbled. 

Wssht-t-swa-a-sh—br-m-oom—! and it 
was over. 

The thousand stars peeped glittering 
from the dark vaults and shone on a deso- 
late wild stretch of hurtling waters. Noth- 
ing living anywhere; only the silent forest 
that loomed black and forbidding over the 
furious rushing river. 
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THE CITY BEYOND THE DESERTS 
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N the early days of her advance toward 
the Indian frontier, Russia left two 
khanates, Khiva and Bokhara, in 

much of their original independence. The 
former, which lies near the shores of the 
Aral Sea, has since then been gradually ab- 
sorbed, until it now forms a khanate in 
name only. But Bokhara has been more 
jealous of her autonomy, and, except in 
questions of foreign trade and policy, 
Russia has practically let her have her 
way; thereby gaining two advantages: 
She has not the task of keeping under con- 
trol a wild, irresponsible people, and the 
inhabitants of her own territory in Central 
Asia can measure the benefits of law and 
order by direct contrast with the workings 
of just such a system of misrule as that 
under which their fathers had lived. 

So here, surrounded by the provinces 
of a European country which are adminis- 
tered according to broad and humane ideas, 
we find a state six hundred miles wide, 
whose three million inhabitants are almost 
as barbaric, whose institutions are as crude, 
and governmental methods as tyrannical, 
as in the days when Central Asia knew no 
stranger. A little pressure, perhaps, has 
been brought to bear upon the emir, and 
some of his refinements of barbarism have 
been abolished. The execution of prison- 
ers by throwing them from the windows 
in the top of a high tower has given place 
to throat cutting, ind the prisons have 
been cleansed of their sheep ticks. But 
these are short steps indeed toward en- 
lightened rule. The line of greatest prog- 
ress is indicated in the present assurance 
of safety to travelers. Where, not so many 
years ago, it would have been absolutely 
impossible for a European to penetrate, 
one can now go with more or less freedom. 
Several Russian cotton merchants are scat- 
tered through the khanate, and experience 
no difficulties. Even down on the frontier 
of Bokhara and Afghanistan (what place 
on earth would seem less safe?) Russian 
capital has penetrated, and modern ma- 
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chinery is developing there the gold fields 
which have been worked over crudely ever 
since the little Afghan town of Balkh was 
Bactria, the home of Alexander’s Roxane. 
But with all that, to find the effects of 
civilizing influences we must search for 
them. They do not lie on the surface, and- 
Bokhara, to one spending a week or two 
in the country, is the old Bokhara still. 
The capital itself shows no sign of the near- | 
ness of its Russianized neighbors. No Eu- 
ropean lives within its walls; nor could 
he do so, from either the Bokharan or 
European standpoint. The Russian goods 
which formerly came to its bazaars by 
caravan, across the desert, now come by 
train, and they are of course more plentiful. 
But even in this respect the natives show 
tenacity, and a Bokharan stuff is better 
liked than a Russian, even though the 
Moscow factories may have imitated its 
color and pattern absolutely, and offer it 
for half the money. There are no public 
buildings, in our sense of the word. There 
are no banks; monetary transactions are 
carried out as they have been for centuries, 
by the Hindoo money lenders, sitting each 
behind his own little wooden box of gold 
and silver coins. This unwillingness to 
respond to the advances of civilization is, 
I think, sui generis. At least I have never 
seen or heard of another case like it. All 
the Eastern towns I had ever seen before 
were tainted by the West, and the charm 
of such a place is injured by the sight of 
a single modern building. But Bokhara, 
with all its accessibility, stands to-day by 
the side of Lhassa and those very few 
Asiatic towns which have as yet remained 
pure and untouched in their barbarism. 
The Russian colony lives in a new town, 
some eight or nine miles from old Bokhara. 
The two are connected by a little narrow- 
gauge railroad. The train from the Rus- 
sian settlement lands you at a pretty sta- 
tion just outside the city, in a grove of 
mulberry trees which completely hide the 
walls of the town beyond, You climb into 
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The patriarch of the city. 
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‘The shady path beside sewers. 


an antiquated Russian drosky, the tur- 
baned driver shouts out a warning to pe- 
destrians, and away you go to the bazaar. 
Suddenly, as you turn a corner, the mas- 
sive gray walls spring from behind the 


mulberry trees along the roadside. You 
sec below them the long reach of one-stcried 
caravansaries, the hotels of the natives, 
which run out like feelers from each gate. 
By one of them stands a picturesque group 
of camels, a caravan just arrived, tied in a 
circle head to tail, while their dusty driv- 
ers sit silently refreshing themselves upon 
the inevitable tea-platform. Before you, 
above the road, rise the battlements of the 


Southern gate. But arbas, donkeys, cam- 
els, and pedestrians so jam the way, push- 
ing in and out, that the entrance itself 
remains hidden to you fer some time. 
Then you are suddenly seized by the cur- 
rent, and before you have opportunity to 
estimate the thickness cf the walls you 
find yourself inside the city, looking up a 
rough, narrow, unpaved street, with gray, 
windowless houses on either side, and a 
streak of blue sky overhead. The crowd 
does not relax. The mud is a foot deep, 
and as your driver falls in line with the 
slow moving vehicles bound in the same 
direction as your own, a lurch of the car- 


























Down the middle of the alley runs a tiny stream. 


riage almost precipitates you under the 
wheels of the procession going the opposite 
way. There is nothing of interest in this. 
Unless you know the ropes well enough to 
get from the gates to the bazaar by the 
back lanes and alleyways, the path is one 
of trouble only. 

Mirza Chet, the native official who acted 
as my escort throughout my visit, took me 
that way once, when we were hurrying to 
catch the train, and thereafter I always 
included it in my programme. With the 
turn from the main street, the bare gray 
houses gave way to low walls, behind 
which, to judge by what we could see of 


the trees above them, lay samples of the 
famous gardens of the East. Down the 
middle of the alley ran a tiny stream, a 
part of Bokhara’s water supply. Occa- 
sionally we would come to open spaces, and 
there would surely sit a group of white- 
robed beggar women; poor diseased beings, 
compelled by law to leave their faces un- 
covered because of their infirmities, but 
still half veiling them as the infidels ap- 
proached. Then there would be wider al- 
leys, with ditches deeper and less tempting 
to walk beside. They do not know much 
of modern sanitary science in Bokhara, | 
think. But the natives do not seem to 
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mind it, and the shady paths beside sewers 


are as beautiful to the eye.and as popular’ 


as those through which the gray water 
supply is transmitted. 

After half a mile of such quaint scenes 
you turn into one of the main streets again. 
Ahead lies the mouth of a black tunnel, 
from which issues a constant stream of 
pedestrians and riders. It.is the entrance 
to the bazaar. To one whose imagination 
is keyed up by the stories of the wonders 
to be found in this, the largest and most 
important bazaar in Central Asia, the first 
feeling as you enter is of disappointment. 
One unconsciously expects a parallel to the 
great covered shops of Stamboul, well 
lighted and clean, and brilliant in their 
showcases of gorgeous wares. It is very 
much the reverse. Overhead, a dingy, 
battered, unpainted wooden roof, through 
which the light comes more by way of 
cracks and holes than by the occasional 
open squares. Under foot, an unpaved 
road, heavy alternately with dust and 
mud. The pedestrians work their way 
along the slanting footpaths at the sides, 
and struggle even then to avoid being 
jammed between the booths and the lines 
of jolting arbas, or splashed from head to 
foot by gawky supercilious camels. Along 
either side, as far as the eye can reach 
through the crowd, are dingy, low, dun- 
colored counters, filled with strange East- 
ern wares, and in the shallow background 
sit the merchants upon their rugs, framed 
about by all such goods as can be suspended 
from the sides and walls. 

We are in the druggists’ street. The 
medicines are roots and herbs and seeds, 
no gaudy wrappered bottled stuff, and they 
are set out as bird foods stand before a 
canary shop. A few squares on we come 
to the harness dealers, and these occupy 
much space. The rear of the booths is 
covered with saddles, pommeled like our 
Western ones, but flat. On the side walls 
hang dark-red saddle cloths, or saddle bags, 
beautifully patterned and fit to be used as 
rugs; and in front dangles a long fringe of 
highly decorated rawhide bridles. They 
have been made far off in the steppes, or 
mountains, in the tents of some nomad 
Kirghiz tribe. Here are the tea merchants, 
their goods stored away upon the shelves 
in little paper bundles, like so many bags 
of popcorn; there, the pipe venders, bur- 
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ied behind stacks of orange-colored water 
pipes—simply big gourds, with stem and 


neck of cane, and clay bowl. And so, 
down one turn and up another, we finally 
reach the central booths, for rugs, for silks, 
for velvets and for garments. There is 
no dinginess of color here. 

It is difficult to pass these shops with 
pocketbooks intact, and more than once 
1 brought back to New Bokhara some 
queer article for which | apparently had 
absolutely no usé. Now, with that bazaar 
nine thousand miles away, I wish I had 
bought more. . My collection seems insig- 
nificant—a. khalat, or native robe, which 
could only be worn as a bath gown, but is 
much too precious for such service; a piece 
of velvet, thin and poor as to pile, but 
making up for this in gaudiness of pattern; 
strange watered silks, the colors running 
in huge circles from gold to green, from red 
to blue; and still stranger fleece-lined em- 
broidered caps. Most entrancing of all 
are the silk scarfs. You find, perhaps, a 
dozen in a booth, tucked away in a dark 
corner. They look small, but when you 
unfold one, you find it three yards long 
and a yard and a half wide; red, or golden, 
or blue, or green, with a pattern of huge 
white medallions, in the center of each of 
which is a daub of. whatever color happens 
to be most incongruous. As a preliminary 
test, you draw one of the pieces of silk 
through the ring of your watch, thereby 
catching a thread or two, to depreciate its 
value. 

“Skolko stoit?”’ which in Russian means 
“How muche”’ 

The shadow in the rear thrusts forth ten 
fingers. 

“Ten rubles! One!” contemptuously. 

You get it after an age of bargaining for 
two or three—a ruble is approximately 
fifty cents. He takes your gold piece, 
solemnly shakes your hand, and disappears 
down the street, to return in fifteen min- 
utes or so with a double handful of quaint 
Bokharan change for you. For a moment 
you thik you have made a good bargain. 
But when you turn and face the crowd that 
has gathered, each man wears an enjoying 
grin. Even your guide indicates by”signs 
that you have paid four times too much. 

The streets of the bazaar are countless. 
There are a few main thoroughfares, some 
of them open, others roofed, laid out with 
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some regularity. But to get to the jewel- 
ers’ quarter, for instance, one may as likely 
as not have to pass through a hole merely 
knocked in a wall at the proper spot, climb 
over a roof, and go through a cellar on his 
way. At times these side excursions afford 
curious vistas of Bokharan life. There 
was one which particularly impressed itself 
upon me. We dodged in between two 
booths, stooped low beneath the arch of a 
crumbling mud brick wall, and emerged 
upon a large artificial basin of water, some 
couple of hundred feet wide. Round it ran 
a paved walk, fringed on one side by trees 
at intervals, on the other by sheltered tea 
booths. This was obviously a spot to 
which the merchants back of us might flee 
for a moment’s rest from the turmoil of 
the bazaar. It was pretty and refreshing 
in its quiet. As we stood watching, two 
scarlet-clad water carriers came up oppo- 


site us and replenished their long sheepskin . 


bags at the edge of the pool. 

Such scenes, epitomizing the spirit of 
the East, are frequent. The bazaar itself 
has a certain intense fascination, always 
fresh as you enter it, but never lasting long. 
It is too humdrum, sordid, and too in- 
dicative of the struggle for existence. But 
when you are weary, step quickly away 
from the noise and dust through the first 
Narrow passageway between two booths. 
It will bring you into the silent courtyard 
of some quaint, tumble-down old mosque, 
its woodwork falling, and the brilliant 
colors peeling from its porticoes. In front 
there is a little fountain, or basin of water, 
and a mulberry tree, and two or three old 
men sit upon the flagstones, on their rugs, 
mumbling low over their worn Korans. 

As the bazaars portray the busy side of 
Bokharan life, and the nooks and corners 
the gentler side, so the enormous mosques 
and colleges in the center of the city tell 
the tragic. They are enormous affairs, 
rising incongruously above the roofs of the 
dilapidated shops which line the approach- 
es to the square upon which they stand. 
Once they must have been beautiful indeed, 
in the days of Bokharan glory. But they 
are crumbling away, with the greatness of 
the city itself, and inspire that feeling 
which only a magnificent building still util- 
ized, but outliving its own life, can inspire. 
With the days of tribute and spoil and 
ransom gone, Bokhara can no longer build 
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such monuments as in the past; nor even, 
apparently, repair them as they fall away. 
The brilliant white and blue tiled fronts of 
her greatest mosques have almost disap- 
peared, leaving but splashes of color and 
mortar upon the rough gray bricks behind 
them. The wonderfully carved wooden 
facade has lost its tints and become gray, 
and moss-grown, and worm-eaten. The 
storks have come, and loaded down the 
towers with their heavy nests. The aspect 
of all is cold and poverty stricken. 

So it is with the palace, the “Ark,” a 
hoary old fortress which, seven centuries 
ago, formed the last bulwark of the in- 
habitants against the assaults of Ghengis 
Khan; so it is with the great Tower of 
Punishment, from whose top so many vic- 
tims have been hurled that the ground 
below has been worn away by the striking 
bodies. That, luckily, has now been done 
away with. Luckily, too, through Rus- 
sian influence, the horrors of the prison 
where the condemned were held have been 
a little mitigated. But the years have not 
yet been long enough to do more than the 
least that can be done. 

Of all that I saw in Bokhara, one scene 
still stands out in sickening reality: The 
vision of that terrible Asiatic prison. I 
wished to see it because of its history, 
which is tragically connected with that of 
the struggle between England and Russia 
for supremacy in Central Asia. In 1839 
the Russian advance had not yet reached 
the rich oases south of the great desert, 
but it was creeping onward. England 
became anxious, and as a precautionary 
measure sent an envoy, in the person of 
Colonel Stoddart, to establish friendly re- 
lations with the Emir Nasrullah of Bok- 
hara. Stoddart, an army officer, in whom 
the Englishman’s traditional contempt for 
the native was apparently strongly devel- 
oped, not only used no tact, but even willful- 
ly disregarded Bokharan and Mohammedan 
custom, and his actions might well have 
angered a good-natured ruler, let alone the 
bloodthirsty Nasrullah. Instead of suc- 
ceeding, he was thrust into prison by the 
Emir. In the meantime another officer, 
Arthur Connelly, had started from Cabul 
with instructions to unite the three khan- 
ates of Bokhara, Khiva and Kokand in 
a defensive alliance against Russia. In 
Khiva and Kokand he was well received, 
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though unable to accomplish anything, 
and against all advice went on to see Nas- 
rullah—and to join his countryman in the 
Bokharan dungeon. Their sufferings have 
been too well described by others to require 
any full repetition. We are told how they 
were alternately tortured and all but given 
liberty, accordingly as the rumors which 
came from across the mountains told of 
the success or reverses of English arms in 
Afghanistan; how Stoddart, wrought upon 
and in the hope of life, embraced Moham- 
medanism, only to again retract; how, 
finally, the Russian envoy, who was vainly 
pleading for the liberty of his opponents 
in the struggle for empire, returned to St. 
Petersburg, and the English army under- 
went its last defeat and its annihilation 
in the Khoord Cabul Pass, leaving the 
bloodthirsty Emir free from fear of punish- 
ment, and the unhappy prisoners no hope. 

The suffering lasted nearly three years, 
until June 17, 1842, when, worn to skele- 
tons, almost naked, their bodies half con- 
sumed by the fearful vermin, the two men 
were led out for the last time, and died 
beneath the executioner’s sword. The sto- 
ry never has been and never will be com- 
pletely told, for the details were buried in 
Asiatic oblivion. Prostrated by the dis- 
aster in Afghanistan, England could do 
nothing, and Nasrullah went unpunished. 
The most of what we know comes from the 
pen of a brave, eccentric, zealous mission- 
ary named Wolff, who, in 1843, went all 
the way from London to Bokhara to ascer- 
tain the fate of the two officers, and nearly 
met the same end. 

The prison stands, like a walled citadel, 
upon an artificial hill not far from the 
palace. We were quite a cavalcade as we 
climbed the little path, with Mirza Chet 
leading, two men carrying bread and skins 
of water in the rear, and an escort of six 
or seven street urchins on a couple of don- 
keys, eager and laughing and curious. At 
the gate a vicious white-robed old villain 
greeted us silently, frightened away the 
boys, and we passed between lines of Iciter- 
ing, unkempt guards into the prison yard. 
Opposite us, set in the wall, was a low door, 
with a group of soldiers standing near it; 
and apart, under a stunted tree, a solitary 
figure. He moved as he saw us, with a 
short peculiar step, and I heard the clank 
of chains. Then he silently held the door 
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open for us. The room was some twenty 
feet square. From above, a dismal ray of 
light came in through an opening in the 
ceiling. and was reflected below from thirty 
or forty gaunt and pathetic upturned faces. 
These were of the lesser malefactors; or, 
which is much better for them, of prisoners 
who had enough money, or sufficiently in- 
fluential friends, to secure the best treat- 
ment. But the best was not good; in spite 
of straw mats upon the floor and side walls, 
and a cushion here and there, and a chance. 
to make bird-cages and objects in beadwork 
for the sake of a few coppers, the prisoners 
were hungry and thirsty. I shall never 
forget the sight of their eager faces as Mirza 
Chet stood at the door, throwing bread 
to them as one throws corn to chickens; 
nor of one poor fellow who, chained to the 
wall, was fearful that the water cup would 
pass him by. Fed, they were happier, and 
clustered round us eagerly in their clanking 
bonds, showing us their cages and other 
little products, and happy in the ruble or 
two which | gave them. 

Finally, the old jailer touched me upon 
the shoulder, and we went out. He leer- 
ingly pointed to another door, on the right, 
in a tumble-down part of the wall. It was 
smaller, not over four feet in height, with 
an antediluvian padlock at the top. The 
door was thrown open, and I peered in, 
caught my breath, and plunged down the 
two steps to the ground below. Those two 
steps had taken me far: beyond the Leads 
of Venice; beyond the gloomiest depths of 
the Bastile; beyond even the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, for that was but an incident; 
into a dungeon of a thousand years ago. 
In the two dismal rays of sunlight which 
came through the doorway and a small 
barred opening above, the air shone gray. 
The room was small, not over fifteen feet 
square. The stone walls were wet with 
sweat, and the damp bare earth slipped 
beneath my foot as I entered. Directly in 
front of me, a few inches away, lay a heavy 
motionless object, a man half naked, in 
the last stages of typhoid fever. Chained 
to him by the neck, and struggling to get 
up. as he saw the light, lay another, the 
flesh on his face half eaten by the worst 
of diseases. Beyond them, lying upon the 
floor, or standing in a sodden row about the 
walls, so closely packed that the slightest 
shifting of position disturbed one’s fellows, 
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were some thirty hopeless wretches. As 
we entered they cringed away, and then, 
when we were recognized as visitors, there 
came a deep-drawn murmur of relief. The 
sudden change told its own story. With 
just as little preparation, they might hear 
the footsteps of a guard summoning any 
one of them to execution. Some of them 
had been there fcr years; others were just 
awaiting trial. Some cf them were there 
fer murder; others for conspiracy; still oth- 
ers for no crime at all that we could as- 
certain. Butone and all showed on their 
faces the shadow of the death which was 
sure to come, and for which they sat there 
waiting. We gave them bread and water, 
as to the wretches in the first cell, and in 
return they remained quiet while | photo- 
graphed them. Under the circumstances 
I make no apology for the poorness of the 
picture, though perhaps one is due for my 
heartlessness in taking it at all. But they 
were callous to curiosity, and the novelty 
cf being photographed meant almost a 
spree to them. One poor fellow, who, 
without knowing it, was well out of range 
cf the camera, even went so far as to hold 
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up his chains, festoonwise, that they might 
surely be seen; and after it was over, they 
clustered about me in the hope of “seeing 
the picture,” crunching their bread, laugh- 
ing, joking, and for the moment happy. 
But only for the moment. At the next, 
with the strangers gone and the door again 
closed, the groveling fear of death would 
once more be upon them. 

Before leaving, we crossed the room and 
peered into another chamber beyond it. 
We could hardly distinguish its occupants 
in the dim light, and I shall not attempt 
to describe what I did see. There were 
other rooms beyond, and at one time there 
had been still others, which are now, by the 
grace of God, filled in. And it was in one of 
these that Connelly and Stoddart dragged 
out those fearful years. We turned back 
to the open air, and found our escort of 
laughing youngsters, with their donkeys, 
awaiting us outside. May it be that, be- 
fore these boys have grown old enough to 
realize the horrors of the place within, 
Russia shall have annexed one more coun- 
try, and Bokhara and its fearful régime be 
absolutely swept away. 
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UP IN THE BERKSHIRES 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLIFTON JOHNSON . 


P H SHE Berkshires traverse the old com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and 
fall away into foothills in Connec- 

ticut on the one side and in New York 

state on the other. In a general way they 
run for a breadth of twenty miles through 
fifty miles of length. It isa pleasant land. 

And, as the traveler may, I know cas- 

ually its ancient towns and hills, its lakes 

and trout-streams, and—what haunts one 
most of all—the secular pines exhaling an 
odor of resin. 

There are two worlds up yonder in the 
hills—two races and two civilizations. One 
of them has got itself widely talked about. 
It dwells in spacious country-seats and rides 
the blooded horse—or drives him in a dog- 
cart; it speeds the French automobile and, 
indeed, does all those things that people 
de haut parage do world-over in the open 
places. For it the golf-links are spread. 
For it life moves in the stately, well-or- 
dered English way. The homes of Lenox, 
Stockbridge and the lands thereby are rich 
in comfort and broad dignity; they might 
be set down in any English county you 
please and cause no undue measure of criti- 
cism. Wide parks and gardens and or- 
chards and lawns, far-stretching avenues of 
hereditary trees, great stables and kennels, 
roomy houses, many-featured and time- 
mellowed ; deer-parks and hunting preserves 
make of this fragment of the Berkshires a 
kindly and sincere—for imitation is the sin- 
cerest flattery—compliment to the English- 
man’s science of outdoor life. Nature has 
superadded tumultuous hills, streams that 
go lawlessly among the rocks, a sky of Al- 
pine purity and forests still savage in their 
beauty. 

The wealth that rolled into the Berk- 
shires in the train of such nature-pioneers 
as Henry Ward Beecher and Hawthorne, 
has changed the face of things; the yel- 
low hardback pastures have been turned 
into lawns and gravelly drives; the homely 
colonial houses and farm-cottages have 
bloated out into mansions; the staid vil- 
lages have become annexes of Fifth Avenue, 
—jeweler, modiste and curio-dealer display 
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their urban wares in the elm-shaded village 
streets. Enormous, shining in new granite 
dress, the modern mansions—the stony 
dreams of architects, mad for modernity 
and novelty—sprawl on the hillsides. The 
architectural spoils of Italy and the Low- 
lands, of Brittany and the Loire are thrown 
together in the smartest modern confusion. 
As you drive from Pittsfield to Lenox and 
on to Stockbridge you will admit—if you 
are critical and calm—that the landscape 
has been scarred with many monuments 
to bad taste. And it strikes you all the 
more forcibly because there are so many 
—so very many—old houses and parks 
upon which time has laid a patina of per- 
fect beauty. 

You, perhaps, may like these new man- 
sions and pseudo-Italian gardens; and you 
may be right. After all, good taste and 
bad—in architecture as in literature and 
hats—shifts with the century. Invariably 
the taste of the epoch immediately preced- 
ing our own is bad. I don’t know whether 
you have noticed it, but the rule holds in 
everything. The bad taste of the time of 
Pope was Shakespeare; the bad taste of 
Wordsworth’s time was Pope. On the stage 
or in pictures we find pretty and odd and 
artistic the costumes and furniture of .the 
early part of the nineteenth century; but 
the Victorian epoch—the dress and habit, 
architecture and furniture of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century—is already abom- 
ination. Bad taste, it would seem, is the 
taste of our fathers; good taste is that of 
our grandfathers or our own. The man- 
sions that were set up in the Berkshires in 
the eighties and nineties of the last century 
seem hideous to our eyes,,and we admire 
the whitish colonnaded houses of an earlier 
generation; doubtless our sons will admire 
them. By the same token these sons of ours 
will sneer at the things we are creating to- 
day. Our delicious boudoirs, our charming 
drawing-rooms, our ravishing costumes, our 
interesting novels, our fascinating plays— 
oh, oh! how they will be stuffed away into 
garrets, pulped into paper, tossed to the tides 
as mere shot rubbish. Our /’art moderne, our 
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mission furniture, our doggie and Italian 
balconies—how the next generation will 
grin at them! 

Fortunately more than one generation 
worked to make the Berkshires beautiful. 

I remember one afternoon driving out 
from Norfolk behind a good bay horse, 
along a road that went uphill and down 
through a forest. One might have been 
miles upon miles from golf-links and casinos 
and Carnegian libraries. It was a wilder- 
ness of woodland. In one place there were 
faint ruins of an old farmstead—founda- 
tions and broken sidewalks overclambered 
by weeds and moss; notablest of all a little 
regiment of apple trees holding their own 
against the forest which had swept down 
upon the clearing—blotting out pasture and 
farmlands, blotting out house and barns, 
dooming the little orchard, which made, so 
hopelessly, its last stand. I have thought 
of it a thousand times—this homestead that 
the settlers of three hundred years ago cap- 
tured from the immitigable forest now fal- 
len back into its native state. As the good 
bay horse trotted on, | took off my hat to 
the gallant little orchard—the forlorn hope 
of civilization. And an hour brought us 
into a great, shaded street, sentineled by 
up-standing elms, behind which, on either 
side, sat broad, lofty, creamy-white houses, 
many-windowed, many-pillared stately old 
houses, they sat like dowagers on the sun- 
ny lawns. And this was the good taste 
of our grandfathers and their fathers. | 
shall not tell you the name of this old town. 
No railway goes nearit. It lies alone in the 
hollow of the hills. A broad and gentle 
stream curves around. Once it was a rival 
of Hartford asa business center—in the days 
of stage-coaches. Now, in its ancient dig- 
nity, it is nearly deserted; old gentlemen in 
broadcloth coats and unfamiliar hats walk 
under the elms and converse; no aytomo- 
bile splits the serenity of the days into dis- 
cord; no red-jacketed golfers speckle its 
surrounding hills; and this is a fragment of 
the Berkshires that I love best—perhaps it 
is the real incarnation of the Berkshires 
perhaps here the spirit of the Berkshires, 
diffident and aloof, has made its last home, 
far from the modern cry cf life, the blare 
of the hunting-horn, the noise of common 
things. And Great Barrington only seven- 





teen miles away. 
Lenox, Stockbridge, Great Barrington, 
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Pittsfield; round them and betwixt and be- 
tween them, coils and swirls that life which 
society has created for itself in this part of 
the world. The “‘season”’ is divided as per- 
haps in no other corner of the pleasure-pre- 
empted world. ‘‘Society” comes up into the 
Berkshires the first of June—or, now and 
then, .a bit earlier, when the wild beauty of 
May ison the woodland ways. And society 
kilting its petticoats, wanders afield, where 
the yellow violets are or (by way of change) 
where the white anemones dance on lithe 
stalks—so wanders, “going in for nature,” 
making subtle and not immoral friendship 
with pallid ghost-plants in the moist woods, 
and—in gayer mood—with certain insolent 
columbines, that caper, red and gold, across 
the stony pastures. And so, having seen 
these things, waited, withal, until the yel- 
low gorse began its riot, society shakes out 
its petticoats into decorous folds and gets 
away to Newport (where the sea is) or to 
Europe. And the great houses yawn emp- 
tily, deserted. A little taste of spring and 
spring’s delight. A little of the flush and 
glory of young summer in the hills. So 
much fashion approves. In the autumn 
society comes up to the Berkshires again. 
It comes in September, when the leaves are 
turning amber and red; it walks about in 
the faded purple of the heather. The mil- 
lion-dollar mansions and the broad estates, 
the hunting preserves and the windy do- 
mains are swarmed over by people who are 
exactly such people as people in good soci- 
ety should be. There is every amusement. 
He who hunts may hunt; there is shoot- 
ing—from deer to partridge—for him who 
shoots; he may golf who will; white, fuga- 
cious mobs of girls whirl in the great ball- 
rooms; life, in a word, goes swinging to the 
tune it likes the best. This is the sort of 
thing you find in that part of the Berkshires 
inhabited by the glad race of those who 
have. It is an opulent existence, colorful 
and sane. So far as country-life goes in 
America it is at its best—accomplished, 
easeful, decorous—in the Berkshires; no- 
where else does it reach so fine a height. 
Acted out, as it is, against a background of 
patriotic history—for on all these hills and 
valleys the Revolution laid its mark—and a 
background, as well, of prettily tamed nat- 
ural beauty, it is about the best to be found 
in any country. Atonce accomplished and 
simple—at once urban and rural—t is life 
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raised to the mth power of comfort and dig- 
nity. The mere wayfarer gets pleasure and 
profit out of it. Nothing so finely feeds the 
imagination as a drive through these miles 
of well-kept parks, with all their pretentious 
grace and emulative charm ; nothing, I say, 
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you please—to find the true country-side, 
the red schoolhouse, the girl in the sun- 
bonnet, the lean farmer, trudging at the tail 
of a plow. A moody man, this farmer of 
the Berkshires, with darkling views of life. 
He is dazed by the new things that crowd 


Every stream has fish—and eager young fishermen. 


except a stroll through those other Berk- 
shires, which are still what nature and the 
indifferent collaborator, the farmer, made 
them. 

You have to go only a mile or two off the 
beaten roads of fashion—in any direction 


down on him. Sit with him for a while; 
yonder on the old fence by the cornfield; 
the sandy road runs left to Pittsfield; on 
the right it dips down into the valley cf 
Canaan; from the fence on which you sit 
you can see the far-away Green Mountains 
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What some city people have done. 


of Vermont. (Green they are not—only in 
song; just as the Danube is blue only for 
waltz purposes.) And the farmer, a calm, 
lean man, will tell you: 

“T was born in the old farmhouse, half a 
century ago. And my father before me. 
Do you mark that hill with the pine forest 
grown clear down totheroots of it? Thirty 
years ago that was one of the best wheat- 
fields in the state. What happened? The 
Western wheat-fields killed our trade in 
grain; we could not compete with them. 
Then we turned to cattle. I have seen 
droves of eight hundred steers go by, driv- 
en along the road to New York; but we 
couldn’t compete with the Western pack- 
ing-houses, so we lost the cattle-trade. 
What is there left? Well, the women-folk 
raise chickens for the Lenox market. That 
doesn’t amount to much. Wherever you 
see a farm that is kept up, you may be sure 
that the chief crop is summer boarders. 
Nothing else pays.” 

And that is true; the summer boarder 
has descended upon the Berkshires; not yet 
in his thousands as upon the Catskills; but 
in numbers that yearly increase. Wher- 
ever there are a lake and a boat; wher- 
ever there are hill-climbing and fishing— 
there he finds his way. As yet he has not 
got far from the traveled route, but he 


forms a very important factor in the life of 
the Berkshires. Behind the fact is the in- 
teresting reflection that in time this land of 
hill and forest will be a rural annex of the 
great cities. With difficulty the farmer 
makes a living here; more and more he will 
have to depend upon urban money; within 
ten years, or twenty years, or fifty—there 
is no need of being precise—the Berkshires 
will be the playground of New York. The 
big domains have absorbed hundreds of 
thousands of acres; the Westinghouse place, 
the Whitney estate and others are colonial 
in their extent. A wilderness exists un- 
touched. 

I have driven for a day through a coun- 
try-side where the summer boarder is as 
rare as the gods; where the wheel of an 
automobile has never turned. Mile after 
mile, on either hand the ordered waste of 
the pine-forests; here and there little farms, 
quite abandoned, the roof-trees sagging and 
the barns falling apart, the well overgrown 
with weeds; alittle further on some dogged 
farmer—perhaps an Italian ora French Ca- 
nadian or a German—is fighting for a live- 
lihood against the hardhack and lean soil 
and the bleak winter. Then the road dips 
into a valley and there is a stream that once 
turned a mill; the old mill-wheel is rotting. 
Follow the road. It broadens into a little 
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village of a hundred houses. Not ten of 
them are inhabited. Two hundred years 
ago this was a center of leisurely, comfort- 
able life. The farms that fed it are aban- 
doned. There“are scores of such villages as 
this “Red Rock,” I have in mind, quite as 
deserted. There is not one of them which 
does not hold its own charm—an idle pic- 
turesqueness that fascinates the city-dwell- 
er. Here his summer home awaits him— 
with open door. He may rent it for a song; 
he may buy it for a negligible cantata. 
(In the center of the village street is. a huge 
granite rock on which stands a shaft com- 
memorating the founding of the village in 
Revolutionary—or pre-Revolutionary days 
—I have forgotten; only with fine village 
patriotism the few score inhabitants see to 
it that the rock is painted red, that the 
name of the settlement may not be lost— 
Red Rock. It was first reddened in an In- 
dian massacre; every twenty years since 
the Red Rockers have gone over it with 
commemorative paint-brushes; andon such 
great occasions there is speech-making and 
a lone bugler plays “ Yankee Doodle.’’) 

The little village——it hardly makes a 
pencil-mark on the empty map of the Berk- 
shires. 

Very lightly indeed has the city man 
touched this land. He has no more than 


blazed a few fashionable trails through it. 
There are miles of evergreen forest still as 
wild and fascinating as when the first Puri- 
tans entered. And by the way, wherever 
the Puritan passed he left a sermon. You 
may read it in his abandoned farms. Round 
the desolate wooden buildings the flowers 
and weeds gather thick and close, nodding 
their heads as though they whispered, 
“Man is a poor thing—a poor thing!” 
Your quick-growing weed is the true sym- 
bol of immortality. Beautiful, robust, 
jocund and strong, it passes in perpetual 
procession over all that man builds and 
dreams. 

If you think one can wander through this 
world without being tempted to buy you 
know not the heart of urban man. I had 
not been in the Berkshires a month before 
I determined, like every one else, to buy a 
farm. It is not so simple a matter as it 
seems. There are somany of them—each 
has its peculiar advantage—that to decide 
on one is as difficult as choosing a ring in a 
jeweler’s window. _ Hill-climbing is a pret- 
ty adjunct to country life. Out Sheffield 
way there is Mount Washington to be 
climbed. Beyond Great Barrington the 
Dorne lifts his broad shoulders—tempting 
to perch on. You rather think you would 
like a farm near the Dorne. Then some 
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one te'ls you of the Boulder Trains. You 
feel there would be something respectably 
scientific in owning a bit of the Boulder 
Trains—though you don’t know what they 
are; so you drive over into New York state 
and inspect them. You find an antique 
lane of glacier stones—running from Toy’s 
Hill over to Richmond in Massachusetts, a 
distance of three miles; monstrous, un- 
couth, formidably old—indeed a very inter- 
esting train of boulders dropped by the 
frozen river on its way—but you heed them 
not. You continue to look for that farm. 

Now a valley farm tempts you and for a 
week you call it yours, saying finely “My 
farm.” You and the owner come to terms 
Then you hear of a hill-farm. It, in turn, 
becomes your farm. But you can’t decide. 
Estival nature is getting worn and rusty; 
autumn is coming up into the Berkshires 
and you haven't found your farm—the one 
that appeals implacably to you, that calls 
to you and insists that it must be your 
farm. You ride far and wide; you question 
the natives; from one end of the fifty-mile 
strip to the other it is known that you want 
to buy a farm—and every farm in that strip 
is for sale; but you can’t make up your 
mind. 

And then one day—— 

But why should | lay this adventure at 
the door of a mythical “you”? It was my 
experience; I, and no other, am he who 
wanted to buy that farm; for four months | 
sought for it; patiently, as a mother going 
over her child’s head, | investigated every 
square road of the Berkshires; | knew every 
farm—acreage, price and terms of payment 
—but I couldn’t find what | wanted. Now 
one day | got a telegram from a city man: 


“Am looking for a farm. Do you know of 
any in the Berkshires? Answer.” 


I wired him back to come along, that | 
knew them all, scores and hundreds of 
them. The next day he came. As one 
who meant business he had brought his 
check-book, his camera and his wife. 
And we drove forth, behind two brown 
horses, one of which was good. 

“There is a farm at Red Rock,” I said. 
“Tt has been admired.” 

- “Red Rock be it,” said the city man. 

A road branched up to our left; it 
climbed sinuously through a leafy tangle 
of yellowing trees, 
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“There’s one up here we might look 
at,’ | suggested. 

We turned into the hill road. 

“Oh, how beautiful!’’ cried the city 
man’s wife; ‘‘and see that glimpse of the 
lake in the valley, and oh! those up-going 
hills. Oh, oh!” 

“| don’t think you'll like the farm,” | 
said. 

The old, low-lying house, the cluster of 
barns, the old wealth of an orchard, mea- 
dow and valley and the lift of hills; indeed 
the farm looked very tempting; I wished 
devoutly we had gone on to’ Red Rock; 
it came upon me like a flash that this was 
“my farm,” that we were made for each 
other; that it was what I had been looking 
for all summer, all my life: 1 had looked 
at it a hundred times and never thought 
so; now I knew. Things happen like that. 
You never really want a particular heifer, 
as Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis would say, un- 
til you see some one else trying to cut her 
out of the herd. 1 poohpoohed that farm 
to the city man. I told him he wouldn't 
like it. 1 tried to drive on. 

“How beautiful, how very beautiful!” 
said the lady, “and the sunlight in the 
orchard trees.” 

She sat on the tongue of a broken reaper 
and looked at the dappled orchard; the 
city man skipped lightly from hill to hill 
of the green domain; his enthusiasm spar- 
kled as he went. When he came back 
to the broken reaper he had an ancient 
German woman and her husband with 
him—he had bought the farm and sealed 
the bargain with a check. My farm! | 
left them there. 

The brown horses, one of which was 
good, haled me back to the stable they 
had come from; I packed my trunks and 
took the train for New York. There was 
nothing in the Berkshires that | wanted 
since | had lost “my farm.” The broken- 
hearted girl, when she loses her lover, 
though at hand are a million or two quite 
as loverlike, goes dejectedly into a convent. 
I shall make the foothills of Piedmont 
or the lowlands of the Loire my convent; 
and regret eternally the windy uplands 
of “my farm,” the broad, low house, the 
sinuous road and the glimpse of the lake 
in the valley. And a regret of that sort is 
the finest, most comfortable thing one can 
fare abroad with. The farms we don’t 
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buy, like the girls we don’t marry, afford 
the most unvarying satisfaction. 
* * * * * 


Up in the Berkshires; what haunting 
memories you carry down with you into 
everyday life! 

Once in the twilight | came upon a 
white settlement in the hills. High, 
square, naked buildings shouldered each 
other along the lonely road. Far below 
glimmered the little lights of Lebanon. 
I went into the furthermost building and 
found a tranquil society of Shakers. Most 
of them were infinitely old; they were so 
faded and calm, so vaguely serene, that 
they seemed part of another life. Indeed, 


Berkshires 


they were far from this world. Familiar 
ghosts walked the corridors and stood by 
their beds at night. And these things they 
told me in a strange, cheerful way, as 
simply as a little girl might tell you what 
she said to her doll, and what her doll 
said to her. Personally | don’t believe in 
ghosts, | have seen too many of them; but 
1 should not like to rob the Berkshires of 
anything so picturesque. After all the 
Shakers may be right; there is mystery in 
everything; it has always struck me as 
being very mysterious that two and two 
should make four, and the more | ponder 
over it the more mysterious it seems that 
they don’t make something else. Merely 
for a change. 
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HE tiger stirs imagination as does 
no other beast of the earth. When 
the superstitious native of the Far 

East refers to the dreaded cholera, he 
speaks awesomely of “the sickness”; and 
when the craven-hearted Bengali of India, 
with hushed breath and deprecatory ges- 
ture, tells of man or bullock carried off 
in the night by tiger, he alludes to the 
marauder deferentially as “the animal.”’ 
For the tiger is a personage in the Orient 
to whom the fearful build propitiatory 
shrines, and whose influence upon the 
people of the soil is as mysterious as it 
is potent. The stealth of the great cat’s 
approach, the deliberate savagery of its 
attack, its swift force, its sudden coming 
and going—like visitations of lightning— 
make compelling appeal to the impression- 
able nature of the Indian, who fills his 
jungle with fanciful deities to safeguard 
his path and to divide his tributes. It 
may be only a little raised platform, bear- 
ing a soiled, fluttering rag, or a crudely 
carved, or painted, or even plain stone set 
up in a clearing under some trees; but no 
native traveler passes without adding his 
mite or raising his voice in supplication 
to the gods that stand between him and 
the conjured terrors of the silent, fear- 
some jungle. If hunters would have suc- 
cess the offering must be a goat, or a bul- 
lock that has, perhaps, outlived its useful- 
ness; to neglect such sacrifice is to forfeit 
protection in favor of the tiger. On the 
Brahmapootra | fell among people that 
even deified the beast in itself; andon the 
Jamma I heard of a resident ‘man-eater”’ 
which none could kill because it bore the 
spirit of a one-time victim who directed its 
attacks and warned it against unfriendly 
hunters. I heard here, too, of a tigress 
with forty-five human lives to her credit. 

Over all the Far East the trails of the 
tiger are many and devious; but despite 
notorious reputation and an annual mur- 
der record of some length, it is not the 
unavoidable domestic necessity of foreign 
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India as many, who have never visited that 
wonderland of color and human interest, 
appear tothink. Indeed, only a small per- 
centage of resident white men ever see 
either a tiger or a snake outside the zoo, for 
man-eaters do not invade English houses, 
and the fox terrier and the mongoose keep 
the immediate premises free of snakes. 
Of the bare-footed and barelegged jungle- 
living natives, however, it is a different 
story. They pay the toll. Yet is the na- 
tive fashioned on such strange lines that 
though he dies in large numbers from at- 
tacks of poisonous snakes, he avoids killing 
the cobra, the most deadly viper of them all. 

Year by year records are published cf 
the destruction of human and cattle life 
by the wild beasts and snakes of British 
India. Last year 24,576 human beings 
and 96,226 cattle were killed, and of the 
people 21,827 deaths were attributed to 
snakes, while of the cattle, 86,000 were 
killed by wild beasts, panthers being 
charged with 40,000 and tigers with 30,000 
of this total; snakes accounted for 16,000. 
And this is but a trifling percentage of the 
actual annual mortality, as it excludes the 
feudatory states, with their about 700,000 
square miles and 60,000,000 inhabitants, 
where no records are obtainable. Nor do 
the fatalities grow materially less, not- 
withstanding the efforts of sportsmen and 
rewards by government, because the devel- 
opment of roads and railways, as the jungle 
is reclaimed for agriculture, means contin- 
uous invasion of the snake- and tiger-in- 
fested territory. 

Last year 1,285 tigers, 4,370 panthers 
and leopards, 2,000 bears, and 2,086 wolves 
were killed; cf snakes—the real scourge 
of India—no record is possible, and, unfor- 
tunately, comparatively few are destroyed. 
However deplorable and costly is the tak- 
ing of human and cattle life, the descent 
upon promising crops by deer and pigs 
and monkeys would be even more seri- 
ous to India and more expensive to the 
natives were it not for the tiger, pan- 
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ther and leopard. This formidable trio 
of the cat family practically police agri- 
cultural India where it pushes into the 
jungle, and make it possible for the poor 
Native to exist through cultivation of his 
fields. So, after all, it is a question wheth- 
er, speaking very broadly, tigers are not 
more beneficial than harmful. Undoubt- 
edly the depredations of the tiger are over- 
estimated, because it is so feared that 
wherever it prowls invariable panic spreads 
widely to its discredit. On India’s last 
year’s death list, 2,649 are credited to 
wild beasts; and while all of these are laid 
up against the tiger, panthers and wolves, 
especially panthers, should be charged with 
a very considerable share. The fact is 
that the panther and leopard—which, ex- 
cept as to size, are about alike in spotted 
pelt and temper—are as much under-esti- 
mated as the tiger is over-estimated. The 
smaller leopard devotes itself more large- 
ly to goats and pigs and monkeys, while 
the panther attacks deer, gaur, cattle and 
man, for the panther also, on occasions, 
becomes a ‘‘man-eater,’’ and when it does 
it is a fury, insatiable. Panthers are 
bolder in attack, more active and more 
generally vicious than tigers; yet they 
inspire nothing like such awe among the 
natives. Indeed, | have seen natives rally 
to the defense of a dog, of which leop- 
ards are particularly fond, when, had the 
intruder been a tiger, they would have 
been paralyzed into inaction from very 
fear. Based on my experience, | consider 
panther hunting quite as dangerous as 
tiger, up to a certain point, and that point 
is actual close conflict. The panther is the 
quicker to charge because of shorter tem- 
per and less caution; and it is less apt to 
bluff. But the charge home of the tiger is 
incomparably overwhelming. There is no 
turning it aside. It may have false starts 
and move with studied care, but when 
it does come nothing human can with- 
stand it. 

While their pelts differentiate slightly in 
markings and in length of fur according 
to habitat, there is, I believe, no scienti- 
fic classification of tigers other than that 
given to the single species, Felis tigris; 
although that mighty hunter, Doctor Wil- 
liam Lord Smith, who spent 1903-04 hunt- 
ing in Corea, Java and Persia, tells me he 
thinks he can establish a sub-species. Be 
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that as it may develop, at this writing the 
tiger family is really one, from the heavy- 
furred Siberian, to the Chinese, Corean, Ma- 
layan, Indian, and Persian, which last, Dr. 
Smith says, does the family no credit in 
the matter of courage. The Chinese and 
Corean are the same, and both fighters; 
the Indian and Malayan are practically 
identical, and the most beautifully marked 
as well as the most ferocious. So far as 
known, Siberian, Chinese, Corean and Per- 
sian tigers prey on deer, cattle, pigs, goats, 
dogs, according to locality and opportu- 
nity. 1 have not heard of a habitual man- 
eater among any of these members of the 
tiger family. But the Indian, which is 
also the Malayan, is divided according to 
its predatory habit into three classes: 

1, Cattle killers; 2, game killers; and 3, 
man-eaters. 

The cattle killer-is the largest, and the 
most powerful of the three, but the least 
to be feared by man. It is, in fact, by 
way of being sociable, prone to take up its 
abode in the jungle near by a settlement, 
where, on terms of easy friendliness with 
the village people, it lives and levies trib- 
ute of a cow or bullock from every three 
to five days, according to the size and 
condition of the victim. Sometimes if 
disturbed in its stalk or at the killing, it 
increases the number, apparently out of 
pure wantonness of spirit, as a warning 
that it must be left alone under penalty 
of death. I have heard of tigers killing in 
this way as many as eight or ten animals, 
one after the other, and in each such case 
to come to my personal knowledge the na- 
tives have attributed the depredation to a 
particular tiger that had been interrupted 
in its cattle killing during the formation 
of its habits in early youth. It is passing 
strange how tigers are given individuality 
in the hill districts of India, where the na- 
tives tremble at the mere mention of the 
terrible name. 

The cattle killer is not a wide ranger un- 
less hunted. Usually it confines its work 
to few villages, taking toll of them with 
impartiality and with regularity, and kill- 
ing about seventy bullocks a year, of an 
average value of eight to ten dollars a head; 
for it is to be remembered that the tiger 
usually gets the least valuable, the stray 
or the weakly cast adrift after outliving 
its usefulness. The more valuable are not 
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so often raided, because in India cattle are 
very carefully herded. 

The game killer is usually lighter, always 
the most active of the three, keeps itself 
well in the jungle, especially in the hill 
districts, and away from villages and men, 
except when on a deer or pig trail that 
carries it to cultivated fields. Thus the 
game killer ranges widely through the jun- 
gle, and is the one less often encountered 
by the sportsman. 

Whether or not tigers hunt by scent is a 
question that has caused much discussion 
at one time or znother, and while there can 
be no doubt that their sense of smell is less 
keen than that of deer, elephant, rhino, or 
the various species of gaur, yet that it is 
well developed has often been proved by 
the winding of sportsmen sitting up on a 
platform over a kill. I have had such 
personal experience three times. There is 
no evidence, however, of a tiger hunting 
on the trail of its prey with nose to the 
scent like the wolf, or any of the dog fam- 
ily; and it is true, also, that very largely 
the tiger and others of the cat family 
lie in wait for their victims, or stalk up- 
on them at familiar haunts or feeding 
ground. Once, as I hunted seladang in 
Siam, I glimpsed the stern of a tiger plung- 
ing into the jungle at my side; and found 
the well-defined squarish pugs of a big 
male that had lain in ambush perhaps for 
the very animal whose tracks I followed. 
I had passed within ten feet of the tiger, 
which evidently was not looking for two- 
legged game. 

On attack the tiger seizes by the throat 
with its powerful jaws and by the shoulders 
with its claw-armored fore paw. After a 
swift rush it kills with this grip by twist- 
ing its victim’s neck until broken, and it is 
so strong that it can almost always bring 
down the gaur cow, though often beaten 
cff by the bull, whose neck is too mas- 
sive and whose shoulders are too powerful 
to be wrenched. At such times the tiger 
resorts to subterfuge by crawling, head 
on, to invite a rush which it repeatedly 
evades, awaiting its chance to emasculate 
the bull by a swift attack from the rear. 
Such, when dealing with tigers, is the fa- 
vorite method also of wild dogs, which are 
swift, and hunt both by sight and scent, 
never leaving the trail once it is entered 
upon. They never make a frontal attack, 


or lay themselves liable to the hoof or paw 
of what they are pursuing, but tirelessly 
follow, awaiting opportunity to swiftly 
overwhelm by numbers, or, in the case of 
a tiger, to leave the beast emasculated and 
to slow death. I heard of tigers killed by 
these dogs in a scuffle, but never came upon 
an authenticated case, and in the absence 
of such proof must doubt it. So, also, do 
I question the reported instances of a boar 
successfully sustaining the attack of a ti- 
ger, though a fine old boar that was laid 
low after a gallant fight, by a pig-sticking 
company of which I was a member, had 
deep fang marks at the back of the head 
and on the chest, unmistakably made by 
a tiger. 

When the tiger fails to seize the throat, 
it pursues and hamstrings the bullock, 
whose body it then drags to a retired spot, 
where after sunset it will feast—invaria- 
bly on the hind quarters first, the thighs 
being an especial delicacy and often eaten 
in the first night. Its first meal is usually 
an orgy, at the close of which the tiger 
seeks the nearest seclusion to doze off that 
“well-filled feeling’; thereafter it eats day 
or night as inclined until the carcass is fin- 
ished, drinking largely of water between 
and immediately following meals. Water 
and shade are the two needs of well-regu- 
lated tiger life. 

The “man-eater” is the jungle night- 
mare of India, and numerous are the the- 
ories to account for its abnormal appetite. 
Commonly it is said to be an old tiger 
which has found game too difficult to bring 
down, or a sickly tiger which has resort- 
ed to man-killing in its weakness as the 
easier method. The consensus of opinion 
among experienced hunters and observers 
is, however, that a man-eater is an ex- 
cattle killer which in conflict with herders, 
who are often quite brave in the defense 
of their cattle, has discovered how much 
less work it is to kill man than cattle, for 
the cattle killer is usually fat and lazy. 
Nothing has been found, so far as I have 
discovered, to suggest appetite for human 
flesh as the impelling motive, or that man- 
eaters reject all flesh not human, or that 
the cubs of a man-eating tigress inherit 
the man-killing propensity. Rather isit a 
case of contempt for man bred of famil- 
iarity, and more often the lust lays hold of 
the tigress, very likely because in foraging 
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for her cubs (as she does until they begin 
to hunt for themselves at seven months) 
and in their defense, she has come more 
frequently in contact with man; or it may 
be because the female is more numerous 
than the male, or because she is by nature 
the slyer and more vicious. Certainly she 
is a fiend incarnate when every second year 
she gives birth to cubs, usually two, which 
do not move about with her until six 
weeks old; and no doubt her disposition 
is not improved by the necessity of con- 
cealing the youngsters from the tiger, who 
else would devour them. 

It is a curious and unexpected develop- 
ment that the cattle killer, turned man- 
eater, ceases to be indifferent to man’s 
presence and becomes cowardly. Yet on oc- 
casion it is bold beyond all record of other 
animals. 

I came to a hamlet in northwestern 
Bengal, where a journeying ryot (farmer) 
at the very edge of a settlement, in broad 
daylight, was bumped off his sacred bul- 
lock and pounced upon and carried off by 
a tigress. In the little settlement of Teen 
Pehan, to the west of the Ganges, I saw a 
mother whose five-year-old boy had been 
snatched up in the full noon of day while 
at play not fifty feet from where she 
bathed in a near-by stream. In Sumatra 
I saw the palms and the soles and the dis- 
torted face—all that remained of a four- 
teen-year-old girl who had gone forth in 
the early morn to collect herbs in the more 
or less open jungle almost within sight of 
her father’s house on the river, One of 
my hunting party in lower Burma was the 
brother of a Karen who had been struck 
down and carried away as he built a little 
temple in the jungle just. beside his padi 
field. In the Malay Peninsula, just on the 
outskirts of Batu Gaja, a Tamil woman, 
carrying her babe on her hip, was mauled 
and her babe killed while making a short 
cut to her house through a small piece of 
open jungle. Such cases might be multi- 
plied by other observers to show the oc- 
casional boldness of the man-eater; but as 
a rule it chooses a sequestered spot for its 
attack, and is, because of its acquired 
skulking nature, the most difficult to hunt 
of all tigers. 

Other popular misconceptions give the 
tiger extraordinary leaping ability. It 
does not, as habitually painted, leap upon 
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the back of its victim to crunch the verte- 
bre of the neck. It may do so occasion- 
ally on small game. I have seen panthers 
springing on the little barking deer, but 
the usual tiger method is a stealthy stalk 
followed by a swift rush and seizure of 
the victim’s throat. 

It does not leap from twenty-five to 
one hundred feet, as we frequently read. 
Twelve feet is nearer the average of its 
jumps when chasing game, and there is no 
record of its jumping streams of over six- 
teen to eighteen feet in width. It is a bold 
swimmer and a frequent wader. 

It does not give up pursuit of its quarry 
on failure of the first attack. 

It does not deliver bone-crushing blows 
with its fore paws, like Bruin, although it 
does give blows that lacerate the flesh. 

It does not roar like a lion. 

It does not kill by blood letting, but by 
dislocating the neck. 

It can climb a tree, but rarely does so. 

There is also much exaggeration concern- 
ing size and weight. A tiger that meas- 
ures ten feet from the tip of its nose to the 
end of its tail is a big one, and above the 
average, which is about nine and a half 
feet. Of course there are exceptions, as 
in all animal kind, but the majority of 
eleven and twelve foot tiger stories are 
fiction. | was unable during six months’ 
hunting to find definite account of one 
even eleven feet in length. I did hear of 
several ranging from ten feet to ten feet six 
inches, and one of ten feet eight inches. 
So also with the weight, which is common- 
ly written down at from 400 to 500 peunds, 
whereas the average will run from 300 to 
375 pounds, the latter being a good one 
and the former figure more near the av- 
erage. 

The manner of hunting tigers varies ac- 
cording to locality and conditions, and in 
India alone several methods obtain: 

Driving the tiger out of the long grass 
of Bengal before a line of elephants to a 
previously selected open spot where the 
gunners, also on elephants, are stationed. 

Driving it out before a line of native 
beaters through the jungle to a given open 
place, where the gunner is stationed up a 
tree near where the tiger is expected to 
break cover. 

Awaiting it on a platform (“machan’”) 
erected within thirty to fifty feet of a tied- 
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up live bullock or goat; or near the un- 
eaten carcass of the tiger’s kill to which 
it will return. 

Walking it up before beaters; 7.e., shoot- 
ing it on foot. 

Natives also drive the tiger before a long 
line of beaters into widely stretched nets, 
which are then closed and surrounded by 
fires and by men armed with spears and 
guns. In Java this method is elaborated 
into a ‘“rampok,” which includes freeing 
a trapped tiger within a large circle of 
several rows deep made by men armed 
with spears. The “game” is gradually to 
narrow the circle until the charging and 
desperate beast is closed in by a wall of 
sharp steel points which finally dispatch 
it. It is not a glorious game. Poison 
and spring guns and traps are also used by 
natives throughout the Orient to rid them- 
selves of a man-eater. 

In the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, lower 
Burma and southern Siam, the jungle is 
too dense and continuous to permit of beat- 
ing up tigers with a line of elephants. In 
fact, as compared with India, almost no 
tiger hunting is done in these countries, 
and that little consists of sitting up over 
a kill, or, in the dry season, over a water 
hole. The latter is a favorite method of 
Chinamen, who hunt tigers for the skin and 
for the whiskers which, like the horn of 
the rhino, are largely valued on account of 
certain occult influences they are supposed 
to exert in compounding medical charms. 
But in none of this Far Eastern section 
are the natives hunters by inclination, and 
not enough hunting is done by the hand- 
ful of resident whites to replace ignorance 
with skill. Besides, the average native is 
not in sympathy with hunting; he has no 
stomach for the game; so that pursuit of 
the tiger in this part of the world is done 
under extremely difficult conditions, and 
with no great measure of success. In sec- 
tions of Corea, and on parts of the Chi- 
nese coast, however, Chinamen, armed with 
great, three-tined pitchfork-like spears 
hunt out the cave-dwelling tiger, and be- 
come not only expert but brave and de- 
pendable. And this tiger is fully as for- 
midable as the one of India, requiring of 
the sportsman both nerve and courage. 

Hunting from the back of an elephant 
has no element whatever of danger for any- 
one except the mahout (driver) when the 
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tiger charges the elephant’s head. At such 
times the mahout’s seat astride the ele- 
phant’s neck just behind the great ears 
becomes untenable if the attacking beast 
is not quickly killed by the guns above in 
the howdah. It is the method pursued 
by the native rajahs of India, high officials, 
and visitors who want to kill a tiger re- 
gardless of cost—and can afford the price. 
And it is the most luxurious, expensive and 
easiest way of gratifying the tiger-killing 
impulse. On such a hunt from thirty to 
one hundred or even more elephants may 
be employed, and as elephants are worth 
each from $400 to $2,000, and cost about 
$1.00 a day for keep alone, an idea may be 
formed of the hire of such an expedition— 
not to mention its intrinsic value. Then 
there are the mahouts and beaters and 
camp makers and water carriers and per- 
sonal servants, to number from seventy- 
five to three hundred according to the size 
and distinction of the expedition. 

The howdah in which the hunter rides 
and from which he shoots, is a wood and 
cane affair resting on two round long pads 
placed lengthwise either side of the ele- 
phant’s backbone, and firmly lashed in 
place by ropes passing under the elephant’s 
neck, belly and tail. The hunters draw 
lots for position, and when they have 
been stationed— sometimes as much as 
one hundred yards apart, according to the 
country—other elephants, bearing only a 
pad and their mahouts, beat the jungle to- 
ward the sportsmen in the howdahs. The 
chief excitement in this kind of hunting 
centers around the question of who will 
get the tiger, for in a countiy possible to 
such extended drives, there is no certain- 
ty as to the precise point the beast will 
break cover, and getting a shot is therefore 
a matter of individual luck. Sometimes, 
when the tiger does not break cover, the 
howdah-bearing elephants close in upon 
the piece of jungle in which the quarry 
lies concealed, and then there is more ‘‘do- 
ing’ and some fun. But for the most part, 
standing on the back of an elephant inside 
a howdah behind an armory of guns is not 
particularly stirring, and does not appeal 
to the sportsman who has ever experienced 
the thrill of stalking. 

Shooting rhinoceros from a howdah, 
however, if not more dangerous, at least 
averages higher in diversion, because in 
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close cover elephants hold a rhino always 
in great respect, and frequently in much 
fear,on account of its obstinate advance 
and well understood tendency to gore legs 
and stomachs that obstruct its path. 
Therefore a rhino in long grass at close 
quarters means a good bit of scurrying 
around, and at times it means a run-away 
by an elephant that has become panic- 
stricken at the sharp wiffing, sniffing, and 
the swaying grass that mark the charging 
rhino. If trees happen to be plentiful in 
the vicinity such a run-away is really dan- 
gerous to the occupants of the howdah. 
Once I had such an experience, and I hope 
never to have another so uncomfortable. 
Luckily there were no trees, but several 
shallow, narrow gullies into and out of which 
the elephant scrambled with great haste; 
the howdah meanwhile rocking like a cockle 
shell in a sea way. I was as a pea withina 
vigorously shaken rattle. That the howdah 
stayed on theelephant’s back is recommen- 
dation enough of the strength of the ropes 
and the skill of the lashing. 

Walking up a’ tiger with beaters cannot 
be done in a long grass country and should 
be attempted anywhere only by those of 
experience. Aside from the danger, there 
are a hundred chances of failure by doing 
the wrong thing at the right time. A tiger 
shows extraordinary intelligence in dis- 
cerning the silent, waiting sportsman up 
a tree in the foreground, from the harm- 
less though noisy tom-toming beaters at 
his rear, and will often break back through 
the line, unless continuous skill and care 
are exercised. So a beat should never 
begin too near the tiger once it has been 
located, as it may go unseen straight out 
of the country at once. Some tigers show 
immediately; others not until the last mo- 
ment; and, as with other animals, no two 
tigers act the same. Incidentally, no tiger 
shows so quickly as the panther. To know 
the ground thoroughly, therefore, is an ab- 
solute essential to successful beating; not 
only to know the cover to be driven, but 
the possible outlets to the covers near by. 
My failure to get a tiger in half a dozen 
such tries is explained by just that lack 
of knowledge which I never could find in 
the natives upon whom I had to depend, 
and never could stop long enough in one 
locality to acquire myself. Where natives 
are as familiar with the tiger as they are 


in India, and know the ground, the chances 
are immeasurably enhanced, and success 
should and will come to the experienced 
hunter who can await such conditions. If 
your tiger breaks cover directly in front 
of you, hold your fire; if possible, let it 
get abreast of your position, or past it, 
before you press the trigger. Otherwise it 
is apt to break back among your beaters, 
and may kill one of them; may destroy 
their courage in themselves and their con- 
fidence in you, which is very serious. 
Sitting up over a kill is the most fre- 
quent habit of Malaya, and the most in- 
frequent of success, as compared with In- 
dia, because of inexpertness in building the 
machan, and in tying up the bullock or 
goat, which should be placed in a quiet 
place, several hundred yards from any cover 
where it will be possible for the tiger to 
lie up during the day, after it has taken 
the bait. This will enable you, when the 
kill has been made, to build your platform 
without fear of disturbing the tiger, as is 
often the case and the cause of its failure 
to return. Of course it must be located 
down wind from the bait, and back from 
the tiger’s probable line of approach when 
such is possible of discernment. The ma- 
chan may be what size you will, but should 
be no larger than necessary—say 6 x 3. 
or even 14 X 4, and must be made of 
tough material that will not creak, with a 
screen of leaves that will not dry up quick- 
ly to crackle at an inauspicious instant. 
It ought to be about fifteen feet above 
ground, or twenty, if you can equally as 
well build one so high, to lessen the chance 
of being scented. Machans vary from such 
simple workmanlike platforms to ones 
bearing nearly all the comforts of home. 
An Anglo-Indian whom I knew as an in- 
defatigable devotee of this kind of shoot- 
ing, used to build his machan with great 
care, and furnish it with mattress, pil- 
lows, rug, water bottle and reading matter. 
Whether the platform be simple or elab- 
orate, however, take no one into it with 
you. Twice I lost good opportunities of 
scoring through my servant’s clearing his 
throat. The tiger does not usually look 
up, unless its attention is attracted by a 
noise, but the slightest movement catches 
its exquisitely sensitive ear, and when they 
have been hunted tigers become so wary 
as to be well-nigh impossible of circumven- 
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tion. Get to your platform by four in the 
afternoon, for between that hour and half 
after eight is the most likely time of its 
coming, though, as a matter of fact, it may 
and does appear at any hour of the night. 
All nicely man-made rules and regulations 
are violated by this quarry. 

To walk up a tiger is the most danger- 
ous form of sport, but to the man with the 
heart for it—far and away the most enjoy- 
able. Like other pursuits of the venture- 
some, this one should not be attempted 
by the inexperienced or by those that can- 
not keep cool under nerve-trying condi- 
tions; and in common with all hazardous 
games, experience robs this one of some 
of its formidability. Experience should 
spell caution as well as skill, and a man 
having both will know enough never on 
foot to track a tiger into long grass, or 
to approach in very close cover. A tiger 
seeks to conceal itself, and on discovery 
is moved, in my judgment, by the spirit of 
self-defense against what it believes to be 
an attack, rather than by the single desire 
to kill; though whatever the impelling 
spirit may be, the hunter’s position is none 
the less eased, for the tiger in such jungle 
can usually move quicker than a man can 
handle his gun. For that reason never 
approach cover that can hide a tiger until 
it has been explored, and make it a rule 
to believe every piece of this kind of cover 
does hold a tiger until you have proved 
that it does not. Tiger hunting in any 
form is dangerous business, and following 
a wounded one should depend entirely on 
the nature of the jungle into which the 
beast has retreated. If the cover is dense 
keep away until you are reinforced, and 
even then don’t venture to drive it out 
unless you have a body of spearmen that 
will stand firm; unlike the valiant boar, 
a tiger will not, as a rule, charge a party 
that is bunched and holding its ground. 
Nor under ordinary circumstances is an 
unwounded tiger apt to charge unless you 
stand in its only avenue of escape. Tiger 
shooting, in a word, is so variable and 
always so dangerous that without a com- 
panion of suitable temperament and ex- 
perience the average hunter should not 
engage in walking up the quarry; and not 
then unless he carries a level head. To 
the man so constructed that he cannot 
keep cool | say with all emphasis—don’t 
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go tiger hunting. An excellent aid to 
keeping cool is a double barrel rifle; and 
a maxim worth remembering is never to 
fire your last cartridge at a retreating 
tiger, because if you wound it, it is likely 
to change its mind about running away— 
and a tiger coming your way, uttering its 
short, coughing roars, is about as unnerv- 
ing and dangerous an experience as a hunt- 
er can have. 

Not every tiger hunt is rewarded with 
a tiger. Except for my friend, Dr. Smith 
—and English army officers of India who 
are out at every report—I know none that 
has done more actual hunting for tiger 
within a given period than I—and I have 
yet to secure my first trophy, though | 
wounded three, in the course of six months’ 
uninterrupted industry in Sumatra, Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, lower Burma and India, 
during which time | sat up over goats 
and bullocks; watched over a kill from a 
machan; waited up a tree for a tiger to 
break cover in front of beaters, and walked 
him up. At first it was partly inexperi- 
ence on my part, and then native ignor- 
ance and lack of co-operation; lastly it was 
hollow-pointed bullets, and always it was 
lack of time; for getting a tiger is, after 
all, a question of time and opportunity, 
other things being equal. You may go out 
two dozen times, as I did, without carrying 
home a scalp, or you may score the first 
time, as has been done from a howdah. 

My first tiger hunt developed from a deer 
hunt on the coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
which I joined to please my Mohammedan 
host, Aboo Din, who had just brought me 
back from a successful boar shoot he had 
organized for me with great reluctance— 
for the disciple of Mohammed holds no 
intercourse with pigs. Now, although the 
Malay is not a hunter, some of them are 
quite devoted to running deer with dogs, 
and a few of the better class keep packs 
for the purpose, with a huntsman, who is 
a kind of witch doctor called “pawang,” 
with many fields of activity. I found 
pawangs that looked after crops, pawangs 
that spirited away sickness, and pawangs 
that insured successful deer hunting. As 
a rule only the sultans or rajahs afford 
pawangs; but Din, though neither sultan 
nor rajah, was a native of influence and 
wealth, and there was not much doing in 
the Malay Peninsula that he was not into, 
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from deer chasing up to horse racing. He 
was very proud of his pack, which was in 
fact famous in the neighborhood. 

When we reached the cover where the 
dogs were to be turned in for deer, we 
halted, while the pawang delivered himself 
of an incantation to assure success, and 
when a deer was killed the carcass remained 
untouched until the pawang again fell into 
fanatical frenzy as the hunters gathered 
around. Aboo explained the final. cere- 
mony as necessary to deliver the spirit of 
the deer into Mohammed’s safe keeping; 
otherwise it would forever haunt and afflict 
the man who had killed it. Several days 
we successfully snap-shot deer, as they 
raced across more or less open stretches 
from one patch of jungle to another, when 
one noon the dogs suddenly broke into a 
loudly distressful chorus, which Aboo de- 
clared could only mean that they had run 
into a tiger. As we turned cautious steps 
toward the howling and yapping it sub- 
sided, and soon we came to three badly 
mauled and whining members of the scat- 
tered pack, which we could hear beating 
hasty retreat in many directions. We 
moved carefully, although the jungle was 
fairly open and the dogs’ back tracks were 
easily followed in the soft soil. The ground 
was well cut up at the scene of the brief 
and apparently one-sided conflict; blood 
showed that something had been doing, 
while the plainly printed oval pugs of a 
tigress indicated who had been doing it. 
We followed these pugs with the utmost 
deliberation until they led out of that piece 
of jungle to skirt another, and finally enter 
the lower end of a ravine, by which time 
it was dark. Next morning at daylight 
we picked up the trail again at the point 
where it led into cover of unusual density 
in the shallow ravine. I suggested that 
Aboo put the dogs and men in here, while 
we took position at the upper end of the 
draw just below where it ended in higher 
ground. A good bit of urging was neces- 
sary to get the dogs into the cover, and 
much encouragement to keep them mov- 
ing; but the Malays, armed only with the 
parang (jungle knife), yelled and shouted 
and threshed the jungle with stout bamboo 
poles sharpened at one end into a short 
tough point, as though hugely enjoying 
themselves. It was an hour before the 
beaters approached to within about one 
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hundred yards of us, and as Aboo watched 
the lower bank of the gully and I the upper, 
twice we thought we saw the yellowish 
head poking its way through the jungle 
above us. We felt sure it would break 
cover on the upper bank at the sky line. 
Suddenly as we watched intently, the sun 
burst forth brilliantly over the hill, shining 
full in our eyes, and at that miserable mo- 
ment out came the tigress from the jungle 
straight into the bewildering glare. “Twas 
an impossible shot, but my first opportu- 
nity at such game, which must have been 
my excuse for firing. | missed the mark 
by feet, | suppose; the tigress at all events 
vanished instanter over the hill, and though 
several hours we tracked her, we finally 
lost all trail and had to give it up greatly 
disappointed. 

A tiger that has once hesitated on its 
charge is not likely to charge home. Once 
I had an experience to corroborate this. 
Near a native settlement on the west bank 
of the Ganges I had been for several days 
without success walking up a tiger in the 
hills. Then followed other days of even 
no sign, and finally a day when one broke 
cover in front of beaters, about seventy- 
five yards from where | sat in position up 
a tree. He was a regal sight as he came 
out silently, slowly—stopping, with half 
his body still uncovered, while, with raised 
paw, like a cat, he cautiously surveyed 
the field. The picture was so enjoyable, 
for the moment, I did not think of shoot- 
ing, or, in my inexperience, realize that 
at any instant he might disappear. And 
so it was, for suddenly, with a spring and 
a turn to one side, he was gone into the 
jungle again; but I had awakened from 
my trance with his first move, and as he 
vanished put in a shot which scored, be- 
cause | saw him switch around and bite 
his stern as the cover closed upon him. 
The piece of jungle into which he had re- 
treated was dense at the edges, but opened 
up some just beyond, and we made our 
way on the tracks slowly and carefully, one 
of the beaters having a little mongrel fox 
terrier type of dog that went forward on 
the trail with unexpected courage. We 
were a long time before getting to a very 
dense piece where we hesitated, while part 
of the men and the dog went off to one side 
with a view to making a survey of the close 
cover from another point. As they worked 
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off I moved forward a little, in an endeavor 
to find a better position from which to 
look ahead. I had got but a short distance 
and where | could not see six feet ahead, 
when I was halted by a sudden growl- 
ing and a heart-stopping, short, coughing 
roar. It was the first time I had heard it 
—and | freely confess it well-nigh froze 
my blood. | knew it was a tiger; I could 
plainly hear it coming; and as the jerky 
roar grew near and nearer, | stood there 
having sensations, | do assure you. But 
I stood, for I realized how useless would 
be an attempt to escape by running. | 
thought | would have a better chance for 
my life if I faced the music. 

With my rifle raised and at full cock I 
stood waiting, waiting, and just at the 
instant I expected the terrifying thing to 
burst upon me from out the jungle that 
nerve-racking roar ceased, and was followed 
by a stillness quite as dreadful, for I did not 


know what it might not portend. | pic- 
tured the tiger stalking noiselessly around 
me, looking for the best place from which 
to make its final rush. The day wasn’t 
so hot, but the perspiration rolled from me 
pretty freely just about that time. Then at 
last came the relief of a noise which seemed 
going from me. _ It sounded as though the 
tiger was retreating. And that is precisely 
what it was doing. It went out on the 
unguarded side of the cover—out of my 
life forever, so far as I know, but not 
without having made a deep impression 
upon me. To this day I can hear that 
tiger coming. 

“Sitting up” on a platform for tiger with 
a tied-up bullock near by as bait, does not 
commend itself to me as sport. It is too 
much like bear baiting, in which no sports- 
man should engage. Such methods are 
only excusable when an animal’s preda- 
tory nature has put it in the vermin class, 
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to be exterminated one way or another. 
And sitting up does not assure tiger by any 
means, even though it be over the beast’s 
own kill. My attempts were all failures. 
Three times I was winded, the direction 
of the breeze changing at sundown, and 
my platform being only eight feet above 
ground; another time | fired in the dim, 
uncertain light of a cloud-covered moon, 
and missed; twice my servant’s cough 
warned the tiger. On another occasion 
the tiger came directly under my platform 
from the rear. 1 could hear it sniffing and 
the firm tread on the rustling leaves, which 
once heard is always remembered. For 
minutes it stood silent, and I dared not 
move to try for a look lest it take alarm. 
I even feared it might hear my heart 
thumping above its head. Then a twig 
cracked in the stillness; and again and for 
eternity it seemed—dead silence. So long 
I sat cramped that one foot went to sleep, 
and my discomfort was extreme. At last 
daylight—but no tiger. It had vanished 
—perhaps at the cracking of the twig—as 
suddenly as it had come. 

None the less sitting up has- compensa- 
tions, even t ough a tiger be not one of 
them. Really I found the experience full of 
interest. Sunset in such a country is the 
most delightful hour of the tropical twenty- 
four, for it is in the cool of evening that 
refreshment comes after the superheated 
day, and you hear jungle sounds and see 
jungle life of which you never before knew. 
After a time the moon looks forth, and by 
and by, as its soft light spreads, the trees 
stand forth, darkly, sharply silhouetted 
against the sky, and all the jungle takes 
on new and strangely picturesque beauty. 
One evening, as | sat over the kill of a 
tiger, | had the luck to watch the antics 
of two jackals stealing a meal. Well they 
knew whose kill they nosed, and every 
movement suggested terror at the risk. 
One would circle the epening, head stuck 
out and every nerve obviously on edge, 
while the other snatched a morsel from 
the dead bullock; then the other guard- 
ed while the erstwhile sentinel grabbed a 
mouthful and swallowed it unchewed— 
neither ever resting an instant. So they 
continued for many minutes while they 
secured a very respectable meal and grew 
a bit careless, for once one paused a second 
at the carcass to take more than a passing 
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grab, when the other, with tail between 
legs, back arched and head extended down 
and out to the full length of its neck, 
rushed at it with such a grin on its face as 
made me wish to kill it then and there. 
Suddenly, with eyes searching the jungle 
on one side, they fell to whimpering and 
twittering and dancing on their feet as 
though in mortal terror of an impending 
calamity; then like a flash they were gone. 
I confidently expected to see a tiger ap- 
pear, but none came, though | watched pa- 
tiently and intently throughout the long 
night. 

My most serious experience with a tiger 
happened in Sumatra. Uda Prang and 
I were returning from a successful rhinoc- 
eros hunt, and came one night to a settle- 
ment. of half a dozen houses, where the 
growing of the sago plant and the cutting 
of rattan to sell to Chinese traders made up 
the industrial life of the inhabitants. We 
found the little settlement in a state of 
great agitation and mourning, for only the 
night before a young girl had been killed 
by a tiger or panther, they knew not which, 
as she gathered herbs not a quarter of a 
mile away from her home. ° It was evening 
when we arrived, but on the morning fol- 
lowing, early, we were taken out to where 
the tragedy had occurred, and a bloody 
bit of dress and the palms of the child’s 
hands and soles of her feet indicated that 
the beast had made its ghastly feast on 
the spot: The pug marks seemed to me 
rather small for a tiger, but Uda said it 
was a tiger and not a panther. 

Back from the river and behind the open 
fields where the jungle had been reclaimed 
for sago, were two sugarloaf-shaped hills 
of independent, uneven tops, but joined at 
the base by a ridge-like backbone, which 
was fairly free of jungle, though otherwise 
the hills were rather closely covered. For 
two days we hunted the tiger’s tracks, 
feeling fairly confident of eventual success, 
as this happened to be one of a few culti- 
vated patches widely separated on this 
stretch of the river, and as crops attract 
deer and pigs, so pigs and deer attract 
tigers. And at last we did find the trail 
of this tiger where it led into the larger 
of the two hills. That night, by a happy 


bit of luck, two canoes loaded with rat- 
tan for the Chinamen down river rested at 
the settlement, and we persuaded the four 
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Malay boatmen to stop over and help us. 
So next day at daylight we set out, sixteen 
strong, carrying bamboo sticks for jungle 
beating, three drums for noise, and spears 
for defense. It was an absurdly inade- 
quate line, but it represented the popula- 
tion of a one-hundred-mile radius. We 
started the men in on the larger hill, where 
we had found the tracks, to beat toward 
me on the smaller hill, where I took position 
commanding the comparatively uncovered 
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escape from the unguarded side of the 
small hill, | made my way to Uda Prang, 
who forthwith ordered the men over to the 
far side of the smaller hill which the tiger 
had entered, and which I had just left, 
to beat back, and thus turn and drive it 
again across the ridge and on to the larger 
hill from which it had originally started. 

As the beaters began their yelling and 
smashing, Uda Prang and I started to climb 
to an abrupt shelf-like bench on the larger 
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connecting ridge. And wé:posted two men 
in the fields to note if the tiger left the 
isolated hills. What with their jungle 
threshing and shouting and vigorous, un- 
ceasing drum, drumming, the beaters al- 
together made quite a noise, and as after 
an hour or more it neared me, | thought | 
caught a glimpse of the tiger skulking along 
down low on the side of the backbone, 
where the growth was thick—making to- 
ward my hill. It could in this way pass my 
position unseen, and fearful that it might 


hill, which overlooked the backbone. The 
hill was fairly steep, and the close cover 
made moving laborious with frequent 
checking. Several times we were dis- 
tressed with impatience at being delayed 
by clinging thorn-covered growths. A bit 
winded we neared the site we had cho- 
sen, from which to shoot the tiger as it 
came back over the ridge. Thoughts of 
what I would do with the pelt ran in my 
head—and then we were startled by a 
growl, followed by a muttered edition of 
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the coughing roar | knew well by this time, 
and there, not more than six or eight feet 
away, and above us, was the tiger we 
thought was on the other hill. It had 
crossed back and was now watching us, 
body crouched, chin close to its fore paws, 
eyes glaring menacingly. It was the-sur- 
prise of my hunting career, and withal a 
most disturbing situation, for my rifle 
(50-caliber) hung from my left shoulder. 
I felt that a spring was imminent, and it 
seemed that almost with thought of it the 
spring came, but not before | had swung 
my rifle into position, and fired full into 
the beast’s face, dropping flat instantly 
with the same intuitiveness which closes 
the eyelids against flying danger. Uda 
Prang was not so quick in dropping, and 
as the tiger went over our heads it reached 
him on the shoulders in passing, tearing 


the flesh severely with its claws. It kept 
on down the steep hill, breaking cover and 
plunging into the jungle, across the fields, 
where for three days we tracked it. At 
first we found blood, but it did not last 
long, indiczting a superficial wound, and 
after a time the pug prints were entirely 
lost on firm soil. 

So the little girl was not avenged after 
all, but I received a practical lesson in the 
untrustworthiness of hollow-pointed bul- 
lets on dangerous game. 

Thus the tiger’s trail, and the tiger. 
To none are accredited such human trag- 
edies; to none so much of ferocity and 
cunning and cruelty and power. But it 
is royal game! the kind to fix upon you 
that fascination which lies in the pursuit 
of quarry having a minimum of the man- 
fear with which brute nature is possessed. 





How the pad elephant receives its burden. 














THE THROWBACK 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


CHAPTER | 


ON THE FAR CANADIAN 


OBERT BLAINEY, on a brisk, 
R clear October afternoon, was push- 
ing his slow way westward along 
that yellow strip of wagon track, ribboned 
between the Canadian and the ragged 
fringe of the Staked Plains, and known as 
the Old Fort Bascomb Trail. The vehicle 
in which he rode—a light surrey—besides 
the negro driver, carried in addition to 
himself a broad, stout woman, extremely 
the lady in look, and of more than mid- 
dle weight and years. This lady was old 
enough to be the mother of Robert Blain- 
ey. She had been so fortunate, however, 
as to escape this relationship, while sharing 
most of its ill consequences, and was of no 
nearer kin to him than just aunt on his 
dead mother’s side of the family. Her 
name was Matilda Hempstead, and in that 
strip of country along the Chesapeake 
known as the Eastern Shore she had been 
looked up to and obeyed as “Aunt Tilda.” 
Aunt Tilda had the dominant air of one 
determined to rise superior to what diffi- 
culties should be presented by new and un- 
tried surroundings. The nephew for his 
side wore brows of gloom, as one already 
dissatisfied and who, while disgruntled 
with the present, divided what capacity 
for emotion remained with him between 
regret for what was behind and distrust 
as to what lay before. 

Off a trifle to the rear and right of the 
surrey, a young girl was riding a coal- 
black saddle pony. You would have 
guessed her age as seventeen. Her girlish 
beauty was of the kind termed striking— 
with her rounded form, fresh cheeks, brown 
deep eyes, and rice-white teeth showing 
between the rich fullness of damask lips. 

Ethel Pryce was the foster-daughter of 
Aunt Tilda; and her sweet face, with oval 
chin, eyes at an encouraging distance from 
one another, small aristocratic nose a trifle 
tip-tilted, told of pride and courage and 
romance and honesty, and withal a fath- 
omless power for the love that endures all 
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things, flags not, and is faithful unto death. 
With the pretty Ethel, however, on that 
particular October afternoon, the soft 
question of love was restrained and lim- 
ited to a mere fact of power; for no man’s 
memory invoked a sigh from the virgin 
lips, no man’s image was traced upon the 
untried virgin heart. 

“This is a passing strange country, 
Robert,” observed Aunt Tilda judgmati- 
cally, casting her glance toward the tum- 
bling river, and then where the jagged 
broken hills showed like saw teeth against 
the near southern sky. ‘“‘Although,” she 
added, after a pause, “I suppose the 
strangeness will wear away. Still, it’s a 
mighty contrast to the rich green of old 
Somerset—this country, so sterile and 
gray and poor!” 

“| shall never forgive Uncle Gordon,” 
exclaimed Robert, bursting into a sudden 
flame of passion, “‘for driving us hither.” 

“Uncle Gordon! Why should you charge 
him with driving us here? It was you who 
urged our coming; and for the matter of 
that I see nothing to. prevent our home- 
going to-morrow, should we so resolve.”’ 

“True, so far as you and Ethel are con- 
cerned,” rejoined Robert, his manner a 
bit improved, though still peevish and 
fault-finding; ‘‘and I ought perhaps to 
thank you both for bearing me company 
in this exile. But take my own case: 
How was | to remain in Somerset under 
those changed conditions made by Uncle 
Gordon’s death?—conditions which he, in 
selfish disregard of what I might suffer, 
constructed and cast about me.” 

“Now, you are far from just to your 
Uncle Gordon.” Aunt Tilda spoke in a 
manner of steady reproof. “His will gives 
you twenty thousand dollars in hand; and 
its purpose is to pass you over the entire 
estate, its lands and its moneys and all 
that belongs with it, at the end of ten 
years.” 

““At the end of ten years!’ You fail to 
remember that in event of the runagate 
Alan turning up, it goes every stiver to 
him.” 

“There is, I fear, small hope of Alan 
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coming back. I make no doubt the poor 
boy is dead these years gone. Still, if he 
were alive, and returned, why should you 
complain of Uncle Gordon? Is it so un- 
natural that a father should prefer his own 
son for his own acres, rather than leave 
them to a nephew?” 

There had been a Gordon in the Mary- 
land county of Somerset since as far away 
as Cromwell’s time. Hector Gordon, be- 
ing the first of the name to come to Mary- 
land, had commanded a regiment in the 
cause of that Charles Stewart who, one 
wintry Whitehall day, gave up his crown 
to the commons and his head to block 
and axe, and for whom first and last more 
good, true English blood went flowing 
than should have served to save the na- 
tion against a foreign enemy. 

When his king was dead, and the young 
prince who should have succeeded him had 
fled from the truculent roundheads, Hector 
Gordon, seeing the cause he fought for cast 
away, put up his sword, and rather than 
live under the rule of those whose hands 
were stained with the purple blood of his 
king, took ship for America. He did not 
come empty of purse, and his gold, where- 
of his prudence had saved a considerable 
store, even through that rough, uncertain 
season of civil war, was laid out in a broad 
estate on the shores of the Chesapeake. 
There he reared a stately mansion; and 
there he and his good dame held sway un- 
til their deaths. They raised unto them- 
selves children in this new land; and so, 
after them, upholding their name and the 
ancient credit of the family they had 
founded, came a noble procession of Gor- 
dons, all living in the old mansion, and 
each in his turn the great looked-up-to 
figure of the county of Somerset. 

Alan Gordon, being that “Uncle Gor- 
don” so splenetically adverted to by Rob- 
ert Blainey, was the last of the line—the 
last leaf on the old tree. There had been 
but one child born to him, a boy, and his 
wife—a dove-eyed girl she was when Alan 
Gordon led her to church as his bride— 
died in bringing him into the world. 

This Alan Gordon was an iron man. 
Stern, silent, high, he was no one to have 
sole care of achild. And what would have 
been bad at best was made worse, since the 
son, to whose upbringing he now turned, 
was as high and unconquerable as himself. 
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They lived alone, these two, save for a 
cloud of black servitors; for the elder Alan, 
brotherless from his birth, had been es- 
tranged from his two sisters even before 
he himself was married. 

These sisters, so Alan held, had lowered 
the Gordon name. Each, in the esteem of 
their brother, whose family pride was as 
high and steep as the Scotch mountains 
among which the Gordons had had their 


‘source, had gone below her caste in select- 


ing a husband. The husbands were strug- 
gling folk of much vulgar inconsequence; 
one was a merchant, the other an attorney; 
both died without a dollar, debt-eaten to 
the core. The only difference between them, 
as marked by their haughty brother-in- 
law, was, that whereas the merchant Hemp- 
stead died childless, the attorney Blainey, 
less considerate, left behind him a son. 
Alan Gordon, his two offensive brothers- 
in-law being dead, did as he would have 
said the best he could; that is, he amply 
provided for his sisters’ support. The 
money ordained for their care was put in 
their hands by his agent, and the two 
were warned that if either set foot in 
Somerset the provision, in the case of the 
offending one, should come sharply to an 
end. They had disgraced the Gordons; 
he would not condone their more than 
fault. He would see that they did not 


. want; beyond that he would not go. All 


he asked in requital of his brotherly care 
was that they and theirs should never 
darken his Somerset doors. 

The sisters, being both Gordons and of 
tempers more than half a match for Alan 
Gordon’s own, received this in the dour 
spirit wherein it was pronounced. They 
would take his money; since with the last 
of it that money was Gordon money, and 
morally as much their gold as his. Beyond 
that they would be quite as stiff-necked as 
was their brother. He might rest sure that 
both he and his doors of Somerset should 
never see them. 

Thus lay the feud, when one day the 
mother of Robert Blainey, then a lad of 
eleven, died and joined her husband the 
attorney in the land beyond. The iron 
Alan never went to the funeral, and took 
no notice of his sister’s death, beyond or- 
dering her half-yearly provision to be paid 
thereafter into the fingers of Aunt Tilda. 

When his mother was put in the grave, 














Aunt Tilda took home with her the or- 
phaned Robert. Young Robert made a 
third in the little family group at Aunt 
Tilda’s Baltimore cottage, for pretty Ethel 
Pryce, a child just learning to walk and 
talk, was already installed as a member. 
The little maid, like young Robert him- 
self, had been a death-bed gift from one 
doubly dear to Aunt Tilda as her hus- 
band’s only sister, and again as her own 
girl-chum at school. Aunt Tilda’s heart 
and house opened at once to baby Ethel, 
when, with her mother’s going, the little 
one stretched out her lonely baby hands 
to her. 

It was good for Aunt Tilda to have these 
children come to her; she had none of her 
own, and her starved heart went out to 
meet them with a mother’s tenderness and 
love. Meanwhile, the iron Alan Gordon 
ignored them every one; and beyond those 
half-yearly remittances—they were round- 
ly fat, as became a Gordon who would do 
things like a nobleman—gave never the 
sign that he so much as knew they lived. 
He turned his stiff, patrician back on them, 
and set himself wholly to the congenial 
task of bringing up his son Alan in the way 
he would not go. 

The education of the boy Alan was not 
unmarked of vicissitudes. He showed in 
no wise pliant to his father’s will; their 
relations were not so smooth and ripple- 
less as is a mirror. The struggle between 
father and son began when the latter was 
six years old. It continued without truce 
until the end. There could be no talk of 
concord, no chance of the pair living in 
agreement. 

The father, as a calling mo. . genteel, was 
for having the boy educated to the pulpit. 
According to his own awful notions of what 
constituted a Christian, Alan the elder never 
doubted the sincerity of his own religious 
professions. To his own mind he was as 
true a follower of the meek and lowly 
Nazarene as any to be found in Lord Balti- 
more’s old domain. He felt himself to be 
representative of every Christian virtue, 
and would have been scandalized to the 
quick had any one, high enough to be ac- 
counted the peer of a Gordon, so much 
as intimated that he, Alan Gordon, was 
not a headland on the coast of existence 
by which careful, pious folk, heavenward 
bound, might safely steer. 
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Being thus full of piety, and churchly to 
the pure core of him, Alan Gordon set his 
heart on making his son a clergyman. To 
this high end he filled up the house with 
deeply religious tutors, and the book- 
shelves with deeply religious books, and 
between these two, as the upper and the 
nether millstones of his sacred purpose, 
set about grinding the boy Alan into, as it 
were, a flour of much theological fineness. 

The son Alan resisted; he stormed, wept, 
rebelled, stood doggedly but unchangeably 
sullen in the teeth of paternal command, 
and in all ways and on all occasions re- 
fused to be cast into the hopper of his 
father’s pious purposes, to be presently 
ground and bolted and sacked ecclesiasti- 
cally as aforesaid. It was in vain the fa- 
ther punished, argued, or commanded; he 
had met with metal as hard as was his own 
and found his son as iron as himself. The 
boy Alan was a brisk marvel with his books 
at that, and learned all and more than his 
tutors could teach. Studies aside, how- 
ever, his reading ran away to pirates, not 
priests, and he cared more for Morgan and 
Blackbeard and England, than for all the 
saints that were ever pictured with a halo. 

It makes too long a tale, this battle be- 
tween father and son. Suffice it that the 
latter would shoot and ride and sail and 
hunt and fish, and live whole weeks on the 
water or in the woods. As against this he 
refused the churchly lesson; and if pressed 
would hurl good Christian tomes at his tu- 
tors’ heads, declaring war upon them and 
every pulpit thing for which they stood. 

Thus, for those eight years that fell in 
between young Alan’s sixth and fourteenth 
birthdays, father and son, both iron, both 
will-rooted as Gibraltar, stood foot to foot, 
knee to knee, breast to breast, and gave 
each other battle without halt. One day 
the elder Alan, as the pair with honors even 
concluded a verbal skirmish of more than 
usual fervor, said to his son: 

“Sir; you are a degenerate—a ‘throw- 
back.’ You are acongenital savage! Civ- 
ilization, with its refinement, is lost and 
thrown away upon you. Here, I'll read 
you what you are; I shall take it from the 
life-story of one who three centuries ago 
was your ancestor. Observe: This, while 
it gives you some picture of how that sav- 
age Gordon lived and died, will also, in 
your tastes and instincts, ay! in each utter- 
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most expression of your nature, furnish a 
picture of yourself.” 

The elder Alan took up a baok, evidently 
in part a history of his house of Gordon, 
and began to read: 

“*This put an end to the fray, for all of 
the Gordons fled down the hillside—all 
‘Save one, a man of powerful form and fero- 
cious aspect, who was naked to the waist 
and had his kilt girdled about him by a 
belt of untanned bull’s-hide. This Celtic 
savage, whose name was Alan Gordon, 
flung himself upon the nearest of his foes 
and forced him to the grass. He seized the 
prostrate man by the throat with his teeth; 
then stretching out his hands, maintain- 
ing the while his wolf-grip on the other’s 
throat, he grasped Greumoch by the right 
foot and endeavored to drag him down by 
the side of the first. Greumoch strove 
vainly to release himself. His pistol was 
empty, but he struck the savage again and 
again on the head with the steel butt. He 
might with as much good effect have ham- 
mered upon a hillside stone. In the end, 
Greumoch tore himself free, and, snatch- 
ing a claymore from one of his followers, 
closed in, and thrust the blade through 
and through the Gordon, where he still lay, 
wolf-fastened to the throat of his enemy. 
As the claymore passed through his huge 
body, he turned with a cry of rage on 
Greumoch, and writhing himself forward 
on the steel, made a terrible effort to get 
his executioner within his grasp. His 
work was vain; suddenly with a fearful 
yell, rather of defeat than agony, he rolled 
himself free of the blade that had trans- 
fixed him, and died—biting the heather, 
wallowing in gore. It is from this wild 
man—for so he was—that the Gordons of 
Somerset, by direct strain, take their de- 
scent.’ 

“There,” cried the father, closing the 
book and eyeing his obstinate heir, “I have 
read you what the first of our race was like. 
I now tell you that you, the last of our 
race, are in every native trait one and the 
savage same with him. Extremes have 
‘met, the circle is complete, and you, sir, 
the last hope of my family, are a degen- 
erate and a throwback—a throwback to 
that white savage clad in skins. Sir, | 
can foresee in part your future for you. | 
cannot say what criminally disgraceful 
deed you'll do; but crime you'll con mit, 


wrong and evil. you'll perpetrate, infamy 
you'll bring down upon the name of Gor- 
don.” The elder Alan wrung his hands at 
this, for he believed every word he uttered. 
“Conquering the feelings of a father,” he 
said in conclusion, and not without a near- 
est approach to emotion that he ever made, 
“T could wish you lying dead to-night, 
rather than that you should grow up to 
drag the name of Gordon in the mire of 
your misdeeds.”’ The elder Alan rose and 
quit the room, leaving the younger Alan 
very white, but as hard and as dry-eyed as 
in the beginning. 

The next morning there was much call- 
ing, and no replying, throughout the halls 
of the Somerset Gordons; for young Alan 
had run from his father’s house in the night. 
And no one knew his course of flight. 
Neither, in the long years that followed, 
did sign or sound of him float backward 
to his father, who, from the hour of his 
son’s disappearance, was a changed and 
broken man. 

Forgetting all, forgiving all, Alan Gor- 
don sent for Aunt Tilda. She came—good 
soul!—and till his death kept his house, 
and was sister, mother, nurse to him. Rob- 
ert and little Ethel came with her; and 
the elder Alan—being now, with his own 
son fled, the only Alan—was pitifully glad 
to see them. He grew old in a day, and 
became gray, and bent, and went dodder- 
ing about on a cane while his years were 
yet among the forties. He never spoke of 
his son, nor named him; and if he made 
aught of effort to track him out, none 
knew. 


CHAPTER II 
OLD ALAN GORDON’S WILL 


Alan Gordon died, and left a curious will. 
And yet, rightly looked at, it was not cu- 
rious. Twenty thousand dollars in flat 
cash were given to Robert; while to Aunt 
Tilda and her foster-child Ethel, the dying 
Gordon gave each two thousand dollars a 
year, to be a charge upon his estate and 
payable every New Year’s day. The resi- 
due—lands and houses, stocks, mortgages 
and moneys—the aggregate value whereof 
touched roundly a half million, was tied 
up, principal and income, for a period of 
ten years. If the young Alan came back 
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within that space, it was all and singly to 
become his. Upon his failure thus to re- 
turn, the nephew Robert was to take all in 
the prodigal’s stead. Pending those wait- 
ing ten years, no one was to dwell in the 
Gordon mansion. It was to be held in the 
care of trustees; Aunt Tilda, Robert, and 
Ethel—the latter now ripened and round- 
ed into beautiful girlhood—were to occupy 
a near-by cottage, leaving the great house 
tenantless and ready for the wandering 
Alan to have instant possession of as 
master. 

Robert Blainey, not yet thirty, was 
sickly, melancholy, selfish, cruel without 
courage, full of book-cleverness, with a 
bent for plot and intrigue, and an innate 
preference for profit based on wrong. 
There was something repellant in his sallow 
skin, thin querulous lips, lank black hair, 
and small, dark, complaining eyes. No 
one liked him; and when, taking his Uncle 
Gordon’s will in dudgeon, he set up a wail 
against it, saying it was hard and unfair, 
after having been led to look upon himself 
for years as the Gordon heir, that he should 
be thus put aside in favor of one who had 
shown himself unruly and an ingrate, and 
who, if living, was certain to bring with 
him as he came into his fortune, a name 
soiled and disfigured by a past given over 
to evil courses, no one, to his wonder, ap- 
peared to sympathize. On the contrary 
he met cold looks, and scarcely disguised 
contempt. He was never a favorite in old 
Somerset; now, when he might become the 
Gordon heir, it was as though the country- 
side had combined to loathe him. 

“One would think, Aunt Tilda,” said he, 
“that I, in order to supplant him and steal 
his heritage, had contrived the flight of 
Cousin Alan in the first place, and was now 
intriguing to prevent his return.” 

The good folk of Somerset had one ad- 
vantage over and beyond any enjoyed by 
Robert and Aunt Tilda. The Somerset 
good people knew the runaway Alan; they 
had been acquainted with him as a lad, 
and numbered themselves his friends. To 
set opposite this, neither Robert nor Aunt 
Tilda nor Ethel had ever been given a 
glimpse of him. It was young Alan’s 
flight that had broken down the barriers of 
his father’s pride, and brought the latter 
and Aunt Tilda together. Before that day, 
young Alan heard but little of his Balti- 
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more relatives, and saw them not at all. 
Love—affection—never exists without ac- 
quaintance, any more than your blossom 
exists without its root; and it would not 
be fair to find fault with Robert and the 
feminine two for taking cheerfully the ab- 
sence of young Alan Gordon. At the most 
he was but a name; besides—and this is 
said for the good of Robert—where is he 
who will hunt up a lost rival, the coming of 
whom is to chouse him out of an inherit- 
ance? 

Disliking Robert, however, and loving 
or thinking they loved young Alan, the 
good Somerset folk—all neighbors in his 
day of the proud Alan Gordon just passed 
—consented to nothing in Robert’s favor. 
He had been passively hateful while his 
uncle lived; he was actively hateful now 
when his uncle was dead, and he a prob- 
able heir. 

One’s sensibilities are safer in a city. 
The bustle and rush of the crowd are a 
kind of defense. If, being city-surrounded, 
you are disapproved of or disliked, he who 
entertains the feeling, would he bring it 
home, must, so to speak, detain you by the 
elbow and tell you of it. He must say ir 
in words or express it by overt actions; for 
the town-hubbub of the herd defeats an in- 
ference or a deduction from premises more 
passive and less gross. 

In country regions the rule goes the other 
way about. There folk are sparsely sown. 
There likewise, in a paucity of more rea- 
sonable amusements, gossip protected by 
precedent is made to take the place of rep- 
utable entertainment. Every one knows 
everybody by his or her first name, and 
your farthest neighbor can tell more of you 
and your affairs than even you yourself 
might relate. It is under such familiar, close 
conditions that personal criticism, in its an- 
noying possibilities, is lifted to the place of 
art. Your disrepute, if it exists, becomes 
parcel of the very atmosphere. You taste it, 
feel it, smell it, see it, hear it; and that, too, 
without word or look or gesture on the 
part of those who convey to you the in- 
formation. 

Thus was it in rural Somerset; and thus 
did Robert Blainey, following his uncle’s 
death, discover his own bad standing, and 
the low esteem in which, communally, he 
was held. Here was a thorn he had not 
counted on. Robert owned enough of 
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pride to make the situation gall and worm- 
wood to him; and the fact that he himself 
had had some original hand in the brewing 
thereof, rendered it none the less bitter to 
his taste. 

During those dozen or more years in 
which Robert lived at the Gordon mansion 
he had played the young lordling to the 
hilts. Weakened and shattered by the 
disappearance of his son, old Alan Gordon 
went seeking sympathy, dumbly, from all 
about him. This reaching out for support 
led him into an attitude of affection, al- 
most childish, toward Robert; and on that 
the latter, being imaginative in a bilious, 
selfish way, had builded many an_air- 
castle. It spelled heirship to him; on it 
his mean nature was nourished as on the 
milk of lions. It gave him courage to be 
insolent, strength to strut, and filled him 
to the brim with the vanity—usual in the 
instance of your promoted vulgarian— 
that transacts itself at the expense of other 
men. 

Some natures are nobly proud; also such 
natures nobly pay the bills which their 
pride contracts. This was not the case 
with Robert, in whom nothing of noble- 
ness abode. With him authority meant 
tyranny, and pride was but the synonym 
of oppression. Brought face to face with 
power, that is danger, he would have 
fawned, and cringed, and been a sycophant 
for safety’s sake. By the same token, 
passing his youth and young manhood on a 
peak—the peak of the Somerset Gordons— 
and far above and beyond the reach of any 
local social artillery, he waxed supercilious, 
contemptuous; while his manners, if they 
may be called manners, smelled of the es- 
sence of insult. 

Nor was Robert more wise or guarded in 
his utterances. Often he gave the country 
folk a glimpse of those air-castles; he had 
been prone to boast himself, in a shuttle- 
witted way, as the decreed heir of old Alan 
Gordon. He would speak of his uncle’s 
will as of a document he had read, and 
had had some consulting hand in making. 
Then, coarsely anticipating old Alan’s 
death, he expatiated on what should be his 
conduct when he might write himself mas- 
ter of the great white Gordon mansion, 
buried among its trees. 

The will of old Alan Gordon was to 
Robert both a surprise and a blow. For 
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one disconcerting thing, it gave the lie 
direct to those heirship boasts of which 
he had been so foolishly profuse. To be 
ousted from the Gordon mansion, was of 
itself like being stripped of some star and 
garter of nobility. The cottage into which 
Aunt Tilda and Ethel and he had been 
driven became a visible sign of his fallen 
estate. 

Not only did Robert keenly realize these 
grinding truths, but the good Somerset 
folk, lest in some blindness of a fatuous 
self-conceit he overlook them, were wont 
to remind him of them in countless in- 
genious ways. Once, in speaking of what 
he should do when he came into his fortune 
as the heir of old Alan, and was the un- 
bridled lord of the Gordon mansion, he had 
said that, abandoning “ Blainey,” he should 
change his name to Gordon. This was re- 
called by ones with talent for irritation; 
and many were the inquiries, put with a 
sober slyness that baffled reprisal, as to 
whether or no now his uncle was dead he 
desired to be addressed as “Mr. Gordon.” 
In every fashion was he made to feel the 
general jeer, and this went on until—al- 
ways melancholy—he became morbid. 
Aunt Tilda and Ethel heard naught and 
knew less of this bed of nettles whereon the 
unfortunate Robert lay stretched. As he 
was hated and despised, so were they re- 
spected and loved; and while he lived in 
the shadow, they dwelt in the neighbor- 
hood sun. 

Finally, those sharply disagreeable sur- 
roundings spurred Robert to a desperate 
leap. He made up his mind to abandon 
Somerset. In coming to this mighty de- 
cision, there were certain reasons, not in- 
cluded among ones which had tkeir roots 
in the ill will of those Somerset good people, 
that possessed no little weight with him. 
The lost Alan might still be somewhere 
upon the earth. He might even seek to 
establish communication with Somerset. 
Now, a letter to his father, and his father 
dead, would infallibly fall into the honest 
hands of Aunt Tilda. Such a ruinous con- 
tingency must be fended against. It would 


be the part of cautious wisdom, if the step 
might be managed, to carry Aunt Tilda as 
far from Somerset, and from Maryland 
itself, as she would go—so far, indeed, as to 
fairly cut off communication with the old 
Having achieved such isolation, 


home. 
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he must contrive to maintain it through- 
out those ten waiting years. Then young 
Alan’s letter, should he send one, would 
not be replied to; and the silence thus 
arranged for would prevent—so Robert 
hoped—his return. Thus did he consider 
and connive; and those plans he was 
thereby moved to build were pleasant to 
him, becoming as manna that melted on 
the lips of his native genius for intrigue. 

There arose a second argument, almost 
as cogent with Robert as was the one just 
rehearsed, an argument which should meet 
perhaps with a more tolerant sympathy. 
In a shifty, secret fashion, concealing it as 
though disclosure meant shame, he was in 
love with Ethel. 

There was nothing nobly creditable in 
this love, albeit it might be pointed to as 
that sentiment least discreditable to which 
Robert’s narrow breast gave refuge. It 
was not the love of an aggressive mascu- 
linity, deep-chested and commanding, that 
seized without question put, and upon 
which the feminine refusal is wasted and of 
no effect; for there was not enough to be 
stark and manly in his fiber for such love 
to feed upon. A coward—speaking of the 
male—is never a lover in that larger sense 
required of the rédle; and Robert was a 
coward. It may be taken as one of love’s 
truisms that he who cannot face a man 
can still less face awoman. Also, a woman 
before she can love must look up; and it is 
woman’s nature to look up only to courage. 

With these the laws of love, Robert, as 
a mere result of instinct, felt himself de- 
feated in his hopes of Ethel before he’d 
made a first advance. Ethel, warm in her 
womanhood, and woman to the heart, 
could not love down but must love up; how 
then was he to have herr—he who was so 
wholly her inferior! This was the query 
which his nature put, and shrunk from hay- 
ing answered. 

Incapable of the positive and the direct, 
Robert had never told his love to Ethel. 
His poor confidence had never risen even 
to the little heights of hinting it. The best 
he might now do was fall to plotting, just 
as a rat might fall to gnawing; and with 
that it came to him as a thought—as in the 
instance of Aunt Tilda, where the motive 
was fear instead of love—to carry her pri- 
marily from out the midst of men. Under 
conditions where he was the only man, he 


might succeed. He was just male enough 
to understand in every other male of his 
tribe a rival; thus far his nature ran true. 
Proceeding therefore one step at a time, as 
the weak ever slowly must, it would be in 
the, direction of final triumph to divorce 
her as much as might be from every other 
masculine influence other than his own. 

With these thoughts running in his head 
concerning both Ethel and Aunt Tilda, and 
to escape those acrid Somerset conditions 
which hedged him round like fire, Robert 
turned his scheming eyes to the wilderness 
of the far Southwest, as offering those lone- 
some advantages whereof he was in search. 
There were his twenty thousand dollars! 
He would invest in cattle! To what better 
opportunity could his limited fortune be 
addressed? In ten years, by all he could 
learn, those twenty thousand dollars, plant- 
ed in a ranch, would bring forth a ten- 
fold harvest. He could return to Somer- 
set rich in his own right, and add the new 
wealth he had gathered to that wealth 
which would then be his by Alan Gordon’s 
will. He would take possession of the 
Gordon mansion, and set up lord in earnest. 
Also, he must have his hour of vengeance 
upon those sneering ones. 

The longer Robert dwelt upon that pro- 
gramme of emigration, isolation, and in- 
vestment the better he liked it. He had 
heard of two birds and one stone; this 
would be a triple killing. It would give 
him the woman he loved; it would reduce 
to minimum the chances of young Alan’s 
return; it would pour down golden profits 
on those twenty thousand dollars. Aside 
from these, it would presently take him out 
of a Somerset environment that had be- 
come as a garment of thorns. 

Having made his plan and arranged his 
reasons to support it, Robert laid the 
proposition before Aunt Tilda. He was, 
he said, young, idle, without a profession; 
he was pressed upon by the propriety of 
doing something. The Southwest offered 
a most hopeful field. 

“Give me your judgment now,” said he. 
“At the same time’”’—here he bent a pro- 
foundly filial eye upon Aunt Tilda—“ you 
must not forget, my dear aunt, that | shall 
engage in nothing, go nowhere, that sepa- 
rates me from you and Ethel. Do not 
counsel me to the steps I’ve outlined, un- 
less you are willing to make the journey 
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with me. I shall need your care; I tell 
you frankly that no argument of money- 
profit could for one moment reconcile me to 
the loss of it. Go or stay, it is settled that 
| must be with you and Ethel.” 

At this fine passage Robert was so much 
a master of policy as to kiss Aunt Tilda; 
and he managed the caress quite know- 
ingly. The worthy lady, thus distin- 
guished, was obviously touched. Your 
true woman likes to think herself indis- 
pensable, and Aunt Tilda was no exception. 
Besides, Robert had come at her on her 
motherly side, where the defenses were 
weakest. She was both flattered and 
melted; and while it cost her an effort, and 
filled her with misgivings, she bravely and 
at once agreed that his design seemed 
marked of solvent wisdom, and promised 
to accompany him wherever he should 
go. 

Aunt Tilda was the more satisfied; for 
she had long harbored a wish that Rob- 
ert would apply himself in some vigorous, 
manly direction. She believed in work, 
Aunt Tilda did, as she believed in the cur- 
rent of a brook, and held it to be a purifi- 
cation. Idleness, whether one were goad- 
ed by money-need or no, was no other 
nor better than just so much stagnant dis- 
grace. Her respect for Robert took on 
stature, when now he turned ambitious to 
be no more a drone. 

Aunt Tilda re-told the talk with Robert 
to Ethel; and because it pleased Aunt 
Tilda—this plan of emigration—it pleased 
Ethel. With this for the start, details were 
soon arranged, and within two months 
thereafter the trio found themselves in 
Galveston. 

It has been ever easy to buy a cattle 
ranch in Texas; in good truth it has been 
vastly easier to buy than to sell one. 
Within a fortnight after he stepped ashore, 
Robert had become the proprietor of the 
Bar-Z outfit, with ranges on the upper 
Canadian. It was only a small outfit, as 
brands and ranches go, with perhaps a 
thousand head of cattle, and what ponies 
were required to “work” them. But what 
then? One may not make himself cattle- 
master of a hundred herdswith twenty thou- 
sand dollars. As cattle commerce goes, our 
investor took enough for his money, and 
was fortunate to fare so well. 


CHAPTER III 
REACHING THE RANCH 


When Robert rode into these pages, he 
was nearing his journey’s end. The Bar-Z 
ranch was no more than a day’s travel 
ahead—a slow day’s travel, too, since the 
pace was regulated by a pair of six-mule 
teams. These toiled behind the surrey at 
a snail’s-gait, each team drawing two great 
Bain wagons, hooked up lead-and-trail, 
and loaded to their canvas tilts with what 
furnishings and house-belongings the pru- 
dence of Aunt Tilda had decided upon. 
Altogether, with Ethel and her pony Jet, 
the surrey carrying Aunt Tilda and Robert, 
and the quartette of heavy wagons bring- 
ing up the creaking rear, the caravan pre- 
sented no mean spectacle. 

“Trio” has been written as a word de- 
scriptive of the party. That was error, it 
should have read quartette. The muster 
must be strengthened to the extent of one 
—being a certain fish out of water, vide- 
licet one Ptolemy Doremus, A.M., professor 
of Greek and Latin, and of mathematics, 
in that ancient temple of learning, the col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

It was in the guileless bosom of Ptolemy 
Doremus to see new lands and peoples. 
Moreover he was a passionate naturalist; 
and it was—so he declared—to study the 
flora and fauna of the Texas Panhandle, 
that he made himself one of the company. 

Folk with a bias for romance might have 
placed the presence of Ptolemy Doremus 
on more dulcet grounds. There had been 
a day long before when he numbered him- 
self among those many who sighed in the 
wake, the girlish obdurate wake of Aunt 
Tilda. It was not his fault that she took 
the name of Hempstead and invoked the 
proud anger of her brother. He did what 
he knew to win her. Failing, he went no 
farther afield with his affections, but lived 
a musty bachelor, buried to the brows in 
musty books, for her dear sake. There 
were those who argued that the love of 
Ptolemy Doremus for Aunt Tilda never 
died. They said that he housed it in his 
heart, as something harmless at once and 
precious, tending its sacred fires like a 
devotee. 

An innocent old gentleman of the old 
Virginia school, was Ptolemy Doremus. 
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Through her wifehood and subsequent 
widowhood he had maintained, unbroken, 
his friendship for Aunt Tilda—a friendship 
hedged about by an elaborate respect. 
When he was told of Robert's Southwestern 
intentions, and how Aunt Tilda would go, 
he had decided upon an indefinite leave of 
absence from his duties at William and 
Mary. Calling himself a naturalist, and 
never once a lover, he had asked Robert 
and Aunt Tilda for leave to accompany 
them. 

“All my life,” said he, “I’ve been mad 
to study, first-hand, the plant and animal 
life of Northwestern Texas, and this offers 
the precise chance for which I’ve hun- 
gered.” 

Aunt Tilda, at this, smiled a smile of 
tolerant benevolence, for she felt the per- 
sonal compliment of his request. She was 
willing he should disguise the motive, and 
give coyote and cactus, mesquite and 
scorpion, as the eager reasons of his pil- 
grimage. For all that, her woman’s pre- 
science was not to be blinded. Thorny, sav- 
age, poisonous, neither coyote nor cactus, 
neither mesquite nor scorpion, by any most 
fevered stretch of the imagination, could 
be made to serve as a pet term of endear- 
ment. Still she realized in each a tender 
alias, behind which Ptolemy Doremus would 
have concealed her. And it gratified Aunt 
Tilda; for every woman isa love-miser, and, 
though she may not return your love, she 
will rejoice in its reception—in having it 
and hoarding it; and, whatever the quarter 
it comes from, only so it be honorable, she 
can never get enough. 

The surrey skirted a point of rocks and 
came upon a broad level stretch, horseshoe 
in shape, and framed about with gray hills. 
This expanse, covered with a thick, deep 
carpet of grass, was studded with mighty 
cottonwoods. These, standing far apart, 
and plenty of space between, made rather 
a grove than a forest. The rays of the 
sun, falling slantwise through the branches, 
checkered the grass with patterns of light 
and shadow, that danced like creatures 
alive as the wind stirred the boughs above. 

By the side of the flashing river, and 
quite the congruous thing in that horse- 
shoe emerald flat all canopied of its ancient 
cottonwoods, stood the skin-lodge of an 
Indian. The savage landlord himself was 


sitting, blanket-wrapped, on the grass to | 


the left of the lodge-flap or door. He was 
not a pleasant specimen—with face painted 
black, a blotch of mud in his hair, and 
blanket torn and ragged. 

In front of the lodge a fire was going. An 
Indian woman—evidently the squaw of 
the ragged one—and a girl—as evidently 
his daughter—were busy with some crude 
cookery. On the dead, fallen trunk of a 
cottonwood sat a white man, something 
past middle years, watching with keen ex- 
pectant interest the culinary operations of 
the squaws. Twenty rods to the rear a 
younger white man was employed in twist- 
ing rawhide hobbles on a pair of ponies. 
These latter, fitted with heavy Colorado 
saddles, belonged, it was plain, to him and 
his elder, sitting so hungrily on the cotton- 
wood trunk. 

As the surrey came into view around the 
rocky promontory, the squaws and the 
white men gave it their instant curious 
attention. The ragged, mud-daubed one, 
never once looked up, but remained plunged 
in sadly desperate meditation all his own. 
He seemed to see no one, neither the squaws 
of his household nor yet the two white men. 
As for unexpected surreys rounding points 
of rock, they were as nothing to him. The 
elder white man stood upon his feet, and 
waved the travelers a cordial invitation to 
approach. 

Cato, the black driver—a prey to those 
uncertainties that wait on strangers in a 
strange Jand—the moment he clapped eyes 
on that mixed community under the cot- 
tonwoods, pulled short up, cheek struck 
suddenly from black to ashen gray. 

“Whoa-a-a!”’ cried Cato tremulously. 
Then, appealing to the entire party: “Now, 
whoever does you all reckon dem out- 
casts is?” 

“Drive on!’’ commanded Robert im- 
patiently. ‘‘What have you halted for?” 

“Doan’t like d’ looks of dat squad settin’ 
about d’ cowhide house, Marse Robert!”’ 
Old Cato had been with Aunt Tilda for 
years, and felt privileged to own and ex- 
press opinions. “Them’s mighty ranni- 
kaboo appearin’ people, dat passel of folks 
is. Speshully d’ aboriginal person w’ats 
got d’ soot on his face. Whoa dar, Jinny! 
Yassir, Marse Robert, I sort 0’ allows we 
all had better reeconnoiter dat bunch, be- 
fo’ we goes surgin’ into d’ middle of ’em. 
How you know dey ain’t murderers?” 
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“But, Cato,” remonstrated Professor 
Doremus, “‘can’t you see the white gentle- 
man making reassuring gestures? He 
seems affable and friendly.” 

“Cann’t tell nuthin’ from dat, professah. 
D’ wickedest dawg’ll wag his tail.” 

“If you won't drive on, I will,” said the 
Professor. 

Cato, making a virtue of necessity, 
started the team toward that alarming 
group. 

Professor Doremus was first out of the 
surrey, managing his descent with a stiff, 
wooden agility that spoke of both his ardor 
and his years. 

“Permit me, my dear madam,”’ said he, 
assisting Aunt Tilda to the ground. 

“That’s right, folks,” cried the panto- 
mimic one; “‘it’ll do you good to stretch 
your laigs.” Then to Professor Doremus, 
hand outstretched: “What may I call you, 
stranger?” 

Professor Doremus politely responded 
with a card, and then added: 

“Sir, my name is Doremus, at your 
service—Ptolemy Doremus of William and 
Mary College, Virginia.” 

“Virginny!” commented the panto- 
mimic one, inspecting the card. “You’re 
a long day’s ride, pard, from your range!” 
Then pointing to the “A.M.” ‘What’s 
themr—your brand?” 

“They signify Master of Arts,” respond- 
ed Professor Doremus gravely. “They are 
supposed to mark a certain degree of eru- 
dition.” 

“Shake!” cried the pantomimic one, 
again grasping the hand of Professor Dore- 
mus. “Which I shorely do enjoy meetin’ 
a eddicated gent. My name’s Jeff Horne, 
and since | don’t pack me pasteboard, 
you'll sort o’ have to take my word for it, 
I reckon. Glad to see you, marm!” he 
continued, removing his wide Chihuahua 
hat in compliment to Aunt Tilda. 

Aunt Tilda, Professor Doremus and Jeff 
Horne bowed and scraped, and did cour- 
teous honor to each other, as much as 
though the grass beneath, with the arched 
boughs overhead, made up some drawing- 
room, and that chance-blown collision by 
the Canadian were a planned and formal 
function. The two squaws, crouching by 
the fire, reviewed these ceremonies with 
deep interest, beaming the while aborigi- 
nally. 


It developed, as the talk took a wider 
range, that Mr. Horne and his young com- 
rade—the latter still busy about the two 
ponies—were mere callers at the Indian 
camp. 

“Not that the visit is altogether casooal,”’ 
explained Mr. Horne. “My compadre, 
over thar, downed an antelope as we comes 
up the trail, an’ we told Southwind here 
that we'd stake her to the prong-horn, if 
she’d roast a hunk of it for us.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Professor Doremus, 
considering the half-butchered antelope 
where it lay partly hidden in the grass. 
He hadn’t observed it before: “Ah! I see! 
We’ve had fleeting glimpses of divers spec- 
imens during our journey. As I’ve told 
you, my dear madam,” he went on, ad- 
dressing Aunt Tilda, “it is a most curious 
animal. This particular species, the occi- 
dental or Indian antelope, belongs to the 
family Talopus cervicapri. It was a beast 
only insufficiently known to the ancients, 
who placed it on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. It was of importance in the fau- 
na of their heraldry, and described by them 
as peculiarly savage and fleet. They pic- 
tured it as possessing saw-toothed horns 
wherewith it cut down trees.” 

“Shake again!’’ cried Mr. Horne, seiz- 
ing afresh the hand of Professor Doremus, 
and shaking it enthusiastically. ‘What 
you’ve said, professor, goes to show what 
an eddicated gent really is, only give him 
room accordin’ to his strength. Now, I’ve 
been killin’ an’ eatin’ prong-horns for forty 
years; an’ you’ve told me more about ’em 
in a breath than I could have found out 
by cross-examinin’ the entire Panhandle. 
Shake!” 

Professor Doremus received the plaudits 
of Mr. Horne with modest warmth. He 
was even moved to thank Mr. Horne fcr 
the compliments wherewith that gentle- 
man showered him. 

“And you, too, have studied,” he said, 
for he felt like returning upon the pleasant 
head of Mr. Horne some portion of en- 
comium; “you, too, I’m sure have studied. 
If not books, then nature—that most mar- 
velous of books!” 

“Right you be, professor!” the other 
replied; “‘as you put it, I’ve studied na- 





ture. Also, I might add that I’ve not 
neglected the three ‘R’s. 
“Precisely! The three ‘R’s’—‘Readin’, 
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’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic,’ as runs the old 
jest.” 

“Wrong, professor!” This with a quiz- 
zical grin: “The three ‘R’s’ to which 
I alloodes is Rifle, Rope an’ Runnin’- 
iron.” 

Before Professor Doremus might frame 
any reply to the autobiographical hint 
offered by the frankness of his new friend, 
there came an interruption. Robert had 
in no wise objected to the halt before the 
lodge of Iron-jacket. It rested the teams; 
besides he was too well trained in deference 
to Aunt Tilda, too much in the habit of 
taking his direction from her in all he did, 
to dream of such a liberty. He had had no 
part in the talk; but that arose partly from 
want of interest, and partly from a conceit 
of himself. Essentially the churl, he im- 
agined the supercilious to be the superior, 
and his method of testifying to his own ele- 
vation was to ignore such groveling peas- 
ant-creatures as Mr. Horne and his com- 
pany. Wherefore, wrapped in impressive 
opinions of his own importance, Robert 
had not so much as listened to the others. 
By way of burning incense to himself, and 
to employ himself agreeably, he had lighted 
acheroot. This he languidly puffed, as one 
beyond the touch of common men; and 
for the rest of it, he might have been an 
example of wearied abstraction for the 
wordless, moveless Iron-jacket himself. 

This attitude of nobility traveling in- 
cognito—which, by the way, invariably 
flies the flag of an arrogant patricianism, 
lest that incognito it pretends to be ac- 
cepted, and its noble identity be vulgarly 
overlooked—might have been maintained 
unbroken to the end, had it not been for 
the younger white man, referred to as busy 
about the ponies. While Professor Dore- 
mus and Mr. Horne were still engaged, that 
individual of the ponies loafed slowly up, 
and took position by himself under one 
of the cottonwoods. He spoke no word, 
made no sign, and his air of unconcern was 
quite the blood brother of that of either 
lron-jacket or Robert. 

The latter, however, was chance-moved 
to some slight concern in the young man of 
the ponies. It took the form of a request, 
or rather—if phrasing is to guide—a de- 
mand for information. The young man of 
the ponies, under his selected cottonwood, 
stood in easy conversational throw of 
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Robert. The sudden idea striking him, 
the latter, with an ineffable and lofty sug- 
gestion of the vast social distance that 
separated him from the young man of the 
ponies, broke into speech. 

“See here, my man!”’ he said, snapping 
thumb and finger to attract attention; 
“how far should you say it was to Captain 
Ruggles’ ranch?” 

There was enough in the situation to 
explode the irate powder in the composition 
of most folk. It exploded none in that cf 
the young man of the ponies. Not that he 
ignored the commanding Robert. On the 
contrary he raised his eyes, and looked 
squarely into those of his interrogator. 
Beyond this unblinking look, however, he 
offered no retort. There he stood and 
stared; and under the queer, uncanny 
sparkle of those gray eyes, alive as they 
were with a cold fire like the barren arctic 
flame of a diamond, Robert paled and 
flushed and paled again, while his forehead 
broke into little pinpoints of sweat. What 
was it that changed his heart to water in 
his breast? He tried to get a grip on his 
nerves, and return that gray stare. He 
failed; his whole nature broke and gave 
way in utter rout before the battery of 
those wonderful eyes. 

At that, there was nothing of threat, 
nothing of challenge in them; they ex- 
hibited neither injury nor surprise. There 
was no reproof, no anger; naught save that 
remorseless, inscrutable stare. And yet 
something terribly elemental dwelt in those 
strange eyes, something of the irresistible— 
invincible. They owned a force which was 
neither to be refuted nor returned—like 
the frown of a mountain, the downpour of 
a cataract, the sweep of a storm. They 
belonged with the soul of domination, the 
spirit of conquest. Without evasion as 
without defiance, they seemed founded on 
themselves, and spoke of a will that mad> 
and enforced its own laws. The incident 
was over and by in a moment; and yet it 
left not alone Robert but the others as 
much tossed about as though a tornado 
had smote upon them. 

Not a least sinister sign of the incident 
was the deferent, subjected attitude of the 
theretofore ebullient Mr. Horne. Through- 
out that gray bombardment of Robert by 
the other’s eyes, Mr. Horne stood bowed 
and tongue-tied. Abruptly the young 
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man of the ponies wheeled on his heel and 
strode away toward the river. With that, 
Mr. Horne, drawing a breath, began to find 
words. 

“Colonel,” he said, addressing Robert in 
commingled congratulation and reproach, 
“| don’t know where you learned your 
manners, or who brought you up; but per- 
mit a gent who’s old enough to be your 
father to warn you not to do that ag’in.” 
Mr. Horne shook his grizzled head as one 
who had witnessed the passing of a miracle. 
“I reckon now it was these yere ladies 
bein’ present let you out. I’ve knowed 
him, two years back on the Pecos, to throw 
a bowie plumb through a Mexican for half 
as much.” 

“| intended no insult,’’ stammered Rob- 
ert, as much shaken as though a ghost had 
gripped him. “I meant no offense.” 

“All the same’’—and Mr. Horne began 
to recover his old happy vigor—‘ mind 
you: Don’t do it ag’in! | begin to guess 
who you-all are. You're the party Cap’n 
Ruggles was tellin’ of who’s bought the 
Bar-Z ranch. Very well; the moment you 
turn the next point of rocks’ —Mr. Horne 
indicated a near-by tongue of land just 


(To be continued. ) 








across the grassy, wooded expanse—“‘ you'll 
make out the Cap’n’s home-camp not a 
mile away. But’’—here Mr. Horne held 
up his hand as though to invoke an em- 
phasis—‘‘yereafter, at least while you 
stays on the Canadian, don’t run no more 
blazers, nor put up no more bluffs. I means 
this, as much as though I told you not 
to feel in the mouths of no bobcats, nor 
go braidin’ the tails of no mules. You 
squeaked through this trip; don’t freight 
over the same trail ag’in.” 

“Who is heP”’ asked Professor Doremus, 
pointing to the young man of the ponies, 
who now stood, shoulder carelessly against 
a cottonwood, gazing out across the wide 
Canadian. Professor Doremus, like Rob- 
ert, had been held spellbound by those 
indomitable gray eyes. Unlike Robert, 
however, his manhood had ‘kept its feet. 
“Who is he?” he again asked. 

“Who is he?” repeated Mr. Horne, in 
round-eyed wonder at the question. “‘Who 
is he? Why, man! an’ just to show the 
luck of some folks in the dark’’—here Mr. 
Horne looked at Robert as he might at one 
but lately come up out of the jaws of de- 
struction—‘‘he’s Old Tom Moonlight!” 














Congratulating Thery on his victory—too tired to care. 
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HILE cannon and_fire-crackers 
were celebrating American inde- 
pendence far away, we gasped 

and dozed into Clermont-Ferrand, where, 
it was said, there was not a bed to be 
had for love or money, and from which 
it is a dozen miles up hill to the plateau 
of Laschamps, where the race was to be- 
gin at six o'clock the next morning. 

It was through quickly made French 
friends whom I hope.to meet again that | 
discovered the vari-hued brick house in 
the Rue Blaten and Madame of the mouse- 
colored dress. She is a triumph of cour- 
tesy, is Madame. She told me what it 
would cost to sleep in a Clermont-Ferrand 
bed that night with such regret and 
apology that I was positively ashamed 
to pay so little. And, indeed, I was for- 
tunate. Hundreds stretched out in the 
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fields that night, and hundreds more slept 
restlessly, propped up in motor-cars by 
the roadside; while for me, there was the 
quiet little room with large French win- 
dows that opened on a balcony, while 
beyond stretched a cool, quaint, old-world 
garden, with fountains trickling and splash- 
ing and a shelter of thick green foliage on 
every side. And there was Marie,. also, 
her bent, little old figure all in- black, 
Marie of the three teeth and ‘the kind 
heart; and brawny-armed Celeste, wheel- 
ing the washing down the winding paths 
in a wheelbarrow; and pretty little Fran- 
cine, who brought my breakfast in the 
dim morning. 

Near by a shifting, gossiping crowd 
packed the broad Place de Jaude, in spite 
of the oppressive air. A group of pic- 
turesque peasants were dancing at one 
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Racing Through France 


end of the square for the “sous” of curious 
foreigners. The throb of many motors 
picking their way carefully through the 
mass that overflowed into the streets, and 
the sharp cries of street venders rose 
above the constant hum of conversation. 
Everywhere was color. Decorations and 


banners hung limply in the listless air; ° 


the dingy red and blue of French uniforms 
made the tri-color against white dresses; 
a band was playing, and when the dusk 
grew deeper Bartholdi’s statue of Ver- 
cingetorix loomed lurid in red-fire. M. 
Clementel, the Minister of the Colonies, 
had arrived. Every seat in the side- 
walk cafés that line the Plaza was occu- 
pied, from those where native artisans and 
soldiers stared wonderingly at the spcc- 
tacle over wine that cooled their throats, 
parched with the dust which the hot wind 
had been blowing all day long, to the 
Café Lyonnais, where an olla-podrida of 
nationalities gossiped of to-morrow’s race 
in a veritable babble of tongues. 

It was here at the Café Lyonnais where, 
for four francs, | found the best dinner 
one could demand, that I heard an Amer- 
ican connected with the team describe the 
course and prophesy as to the result. 

“Tf we had narrow roads up and down 
and around the White Mountains, instead 
of trails, we could make a course like this, 
except that it wouldn’t be as bad,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘Thery ought to win. He has 
lived on the course for two years.” 

Here, too, | heard a superbly calm 
Frenchman, himself a maker of motors, ex- 
plain again why France was retiring from 
the cup-races after this year. 

“France leads the automobile industry 
of the world,” he said. ‘It can enter in 
this race only three cars this year, two 
Richard Braziers and one Dietrich. It is 
forced by the rules to race against nine 
Mercedes cars, three from Germany, three 
from Austria and three from Italy—for 
F.I.A.T. cars are merely Mercedes made un- 
der alicense. It isnot fair. And that is 
all there is of it.” 

It savored of business, this talk, and the 
arguments over tires and motors and 
horse-power and the rest, and since I had 
come to see a_ great sporting event; 
since I was one of the comparatively 
few there, | take it, who had no business 
axe to grind, | finished my coffee and 
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drifted out into the crowded plaza. From 
a balcony overlooking the Rue Blaten 
a girl’s figure leaned out, a tendril of 
white in the growing dusk, and above the 
white, brilliant black eyes and a tantaliz- 
ing smile. Then the vision vanished dis- 
creetly, and I wandered on to finish my 
cigar in Madame’s garden, where the foun- 
tain trickled and splashed, and where 
Marie on the balcony above hummed in a 
cracked voice a snatch of a tune. 

“M’sieu.” 

It is Madame’s voice from the balcony 
outside my window. | can just see the 
outline of her in the strange night light. 
It is two o’clock in the morning and time 
to be moving. From the street I can hear 
faintly the whirr-whirr of motors and the 
honk-honk of warning horns. I drink my 
coffee by candle-light and hurry out into 
the street, where my friends are already 
waiting for me and for the carriage 
which is to carry us to Laschamps.  Al- 
ready the dark streets are filled with 
people starting on their long walk to 
the tribunes. From the Place de Jaude 
come dazzling search-lights, growing in 
size and power until the spectral motors 
rush past us with an unearthly roar in 
the night-hidden streets, while the dingy 
street lights wink and glimmer sleepily at 
the unwonted clamor. Here and there, 
also, the glint of candles shows behind shut- 
tered windows, and drowsy eyes look out 
at the strange, unreal activity. 

At last the carriage appears and we 
join the procession: large M’sieu of the 
long black beard and Madame, his wife, 
with all the enthusiasm of a young girl; 
and the little M’sieu with the red Van 
Dyke and Madame with the wonderful 
brown eyes; and Madame de Niévres and 
I. Up we go between two lines of escort, 
the tramping line in the ditch—men with 
coats off and women with bare throats— 
and the motoring line, a constantly chang- 
ing file of cars that leave us contemptu- 
ously far behind. Slowly, even as we 
mount slowly the winding hill road, the 
east glows red and discloses the house tops 
of Clermont and of Royat, and colors the 
cathedral spire, that stands forth like a 
reddened upraised finger from the flat 
hand of the town. Beyond, long stretches 


cf green come into view, and, far away, the 
cordon of volcanic hills, purple in the dis- 
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go 


tance, which make the Auvergne country 
beautiful. Up we go past green gardens 
from which men who have dozed all night 
in their chairs over many bottles of wine 
shout greeting to us of the road; past 
quaint cottages with tiny dormer win- 
dows from which the heads of stay-at- 
homes Jean to watch the procession; past 
broad, cultivated fields fresh with the 
early morning dew; on until we reach the 
course itself with its band of black in the 
center, where the motley array of pedes- 
trians and carriages and motor-cars in- 
crease until they choke the way. 

Everywhere we look now there are 
soldiers in groups or stationed singly 
along the course. There are some seven 
thousand five hundred of them in all, 
stretched for a guard from Laschamps to 
Laschamps again, along the entire course. 
Above us, the bluffs that overhang the 
road are crowded with people, many of 
whom have reserved their seats by an all- 
night vigil. Here and there the glint of 
white linen against the green and the rain- 
bow of vari-colored dresses tells of tidy 
déjeuners with bottles of wine and French 
bread. 

“Vite! Vite!” 

On we go, always upward it seems; 
the horses straining forward, around the 
famous “‘curve of death” where even the 
most reckless speed must slacken,’ and 
now, on the straight where many minutes 
will be gained by each cf the eighteen 
cars in the race, and on past the green 
shoulder of Le Puy de Dome. There 
seems no end to the succession of wheez- 
ing, growling motors on our left, and 
nearly every car is overloaded with people. 
There goes the flag of the French Auto- 
mobile Club, and following it an immense 
car flying a dozen tri-color flags, with a 
grossly stout, brown-bearded chauffeur 
in charge. Here comes a huge white car 
driven by a man with the familiar Kai- 
ser moustaches and decorated with red, 
white and black, and now a car from 
Royat with the Stars and Stripes flutter- 
ing in the cool morning breeze. As we 


turn up a side road to circle to the tribunes 
—for it is five o’clock and the soldiers are 
ordered to clear the course—we struggle 
along between a green car bearing the 
Italian flag and a Napier flying the Union 
And so by a roundabout way we 


Jack. 
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come at last to the field that has sud- 
denly grown a crop of glittering automo- 
biles, and from there to the tribunes 
themselves. 

Here high fences shelter the course 
which, directly before us, curves down- 
ward and around to the Col de la Moreno. 
On the farther side are the stands and 
boxes, temporary wooden structures of lit- 
tle beauty or comfort, but serving their 
purpose as well, probably, as more ornate 
buildings would have done. The press- 
stand, so called, is a cramped coop at the 
right. On the nearer side are similar 
shelters bordering a narrow path, and, 
circling these, nondescript tents and bars 
and rough wooden sheds where picnic 
meals are hurled at one higgledy-piggledy 
at customary high prices, or where things 
to drink and things to smoke vanish 
rapidly during the morning, leaving a 
trail of silver. Two overhead bridges 
cross the course, one of them draped, as 
are many of the stands, with advertise- 
ments, while every available bit of fence 
is similarly made hideous. On a shelf of 
wood from the center of the nearer stands 
M’sieu of the painter’s cap and with the 
painter’s goatee is already decorating the 
blank white score-board with figures tell- 
ing the time of departure for the rival cars. 
Decorating is the word. | have seen many 
paintings less beautiful than that score- 
board when the race is over. Behind the 
stands, on either side, green fields stretch 
away to greener hills, while all the way 
to the Col de la Moreno the route is lined 
with moving dots of people crowded to the 
edge, beyond which from innate courtesy, 
and perhaps more for fear of the not very 
terrible looking soldiers, they do not ven- 
ture. 

In line, on the track, are the repre- 
sentatives of the new world of speed, 
their numbers large and clear on their 
newly painted sides, and their drivers near 
by, the centers of sympathetic groups of 
their countrymen who in some official ca- 
pacity or other, are allowed on the course. 
The crowd, close against the fences or 
standing in the shelters, is watching the 
preparations. The various time allowances 
are to be reported in a blank space at the 
bottom of M’sieu the painter’s board. It 
is nearly six o’clock, and Thery’s blue car 
is trundled to the starting point. The 
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chauffeur and his mechanician slip quietly 
through the group that surrounds it and 
take their places, and then at the word the 
Richard-Brazier machine, with last year’s 
winner guiding it, starts off down the slope. 
A great shout breaks forth and echoes 
down the line all the way to the Col de la 
Moreno, a burst of French enthusiasm for 
their favorite. He is out of sight in little 
more than a minute. The race is on. 

A green car is shoved into the place 
Thery has left, a Napier built on the iden- 
tical lines, I believe, as that with which 
MacDonald won the Florida race. Five 
minutes pass quickly and, with a prelimi- 
nary churning and whirr of sound, Earp 
of the English team, in. spectacular white, 
starts after Thery. Quickly his machine 
becomes a sliding dot in the aisle of people 
beyond, and he climbs the farther curve 
in just about the time allowed by his pred- 
ecessor. And now comes a white car, the 
leader of the German team, with Jenatzy 
strutting along nervously beside it. It 
shows the noise it can make two minutes 
before it starts, a sort of challenge to the 
crowd of Frenchmen who watch it silently, 
and then disappears, leaving a trail of white 
vapor that follows it out of sight. This 
is the car and the driver whom France 
fears most, and its time to the edge of the 
visible road is faster than that of either 
Thery or Earp. At five minutes intervals 
follow Lancia on the black F.I.A.T. car 
of Italy, Braun on the yellow and black 
Austrian Mercedes and Lyttle on the red 
Pope-Toledo, the last much the slowest in 
the first burst of speed from the tribunes. 

The starting becomes monotonous with 
the beginning of the second series of men. 
Caillois and Duray of the French team 
have, of course, a noisy start. Baron 
de Caters is cheered on all sides as his 
Mercedes leaves the starting point. _ Peo- 
ple have not forgotten how, two or three 
years ago, he stopped to assure the spec- 
tators concerning a reported fatal accident. 
Dingley is rolled to the starter with a cigar 
in his mouth and with a bravado that 
appeals to the crowd. Otherwise no inci- 
dent marks the going of the second and 
third men of each team. A _ regimental 
band is playing, and although its music is 
seldom in tune, it serves to enliven the 
crowd. It is only seven-thirty in the morn- 
ing, but every one feels that he has done 
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the better part of a day’s work. Many 
are aiready hurrying off for a déjeuner be- 
fore the first cars appear at the end of 
their first tour of the course. 

Meanwhile the cars are chasing each 
other through Rochefort with, its fearful 
zigzag, and Laqueille with its corner over- 
looking a precipice, and around to Lastic 
and the ‘“‘turning of the Blessed Virgin,” 
and on through Sauvagnat around by 
quick twists to Pontigibaud with its right- 
angle turn to the bridge, and so- to the 
“great turn” and Laschamps again; up 
hill and down dale, around sudden curves, 
skirting dangerous precipices at lightning 
speed—one hundred and thirty-seven kilo- 
meters (a little more than eighty-five miles) 
altogether from tribune to tribune again. 
Along the way are controls for the re-fitting 
and re-tiring that will be necessary for 
the best machines, and each team has its 
own little tents and the depots besides. 
Here the machines stop now and _ then 
during the race, and in five minutes they 
have been jacked up away from the road, 
their old tires have been ripped off and 
new ones put on with mechanical accura- 
cy, or single tires are replaced, or bits of 
machinery put to rights. And this is all 
part of the race, for minutes may win or 
lose the cup. It is a race of speed, the 
Gordon-Bennett race, but it is, as well, a 
race of mechanical skill, an international 
race of industry. At short intervals all 
around the course the motors rush past 
soldiers guarding their journey and groups 
of spectators that grow into crowds nearly 
equal to that at Laschamps at each village 
on the way. 

In the tribunes the crowd is uncon- 
sciously marching about, keeping time 
with the two-step which the band is play- 
ing. It is a curious medley of people, this 
crowd, when one stops to look at it. A 
large number of long French beards and 
long linen coats; a few Englishmen either 
with fresh, clean-shaven faces or with 
moustaches with horrible waxed-ends; a 
few Germans, with ascending moustaches 
or with beards, and dressed as if they 
were ready for business instead of for a 
holiday; a few exquisite if swarthy Ital- 
ians, and a very few Americans with 
broad shoulders, tailor-made and other- 
wise, and with slouch hats or Panamas 
with turned-down brims. Most of the 
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women are French, with a sparkle that 
never seems to grow dull, and a beauty, 
every detail of which, whether little or 
great, is made to count. 

Listen! It is the thudding detonation 
of the signal gun far down the finishing 
course. With one impulse the scattered 
crowd coalesces beside the track. 

“Thery! Thery!” shouts a little French- 
man, doing a double shuffle on a chair. 
The cry is taken up, and it echoes down 
the course. Now the bugles on the farther 
bridge sound the arrival and are echoed 
by the bugles on the stand. And now 
with a rush Thery goes past, waving with 
one hand an answer to the chorus of en- 
thusiasm that greets him. He has dene 
his first round in a little more than one 
hour and forty-one minutes; so M’sieu 
the painter announces by his brush after 
he has pulled up by a string the scrap 
of paper bearing the official time figures. 
If Earp has kept his distance or gained 
he is due in five minutes. Five minutes 
pass. The green English car does not ap- 
pear. Nearly nine minutes from the sound 
of the first gun, the second brings a sigh- 
ing wave of anticipation from the waiting 
crowd. Is it Earp or Jenatzy, “the red 
devil,’ whom the French fear so greatly? 
Again the bugles, and now the motor 
hurtles past so rapidly that it takes a 
quick eye to catch thenumber. The great- 
er part of the crowd grows suddenly si- 
lent, and Frenchmen look at each other 
with startled, aggrieved glances. The car 
was black and the number was four. It 
was Lancia that passed. He has gained 
more than six minutes on Thery during the 
first tour. 

“Ah, well,”’ says my friend of the black 
beard hopefully, “it is only the first round. 
It is the fourth that counts.” 

Earp comes through after losing thirteen 
minutes to Thery on the round, and is 
practically out of the race unless there are 
accidents. One after another the ma- 
chines pass, and it soon becomes evident 
that the race is between Thery and Lan- 
cia, with the other two Frenchmen and 
the other two Italians close on their track, 
and Werner of Germany a possibility. 
Jenatzy, the feared, is hopelessly out of 
the race. He has been in difficulties most 
of the way around, and is more than a 
half hour behind Lancia, the leader for 
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the first round. As for the Americans, 
Lyttle is only a little less than an hour 
behind Lancia; Tracy takes ten minutes 
longer, and Dingley never appears after 
the start. : 

“He likes the country so much,” says 
my friend with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“that he stops to enjoy it.” 

Thére is nothing to do now but to wait 
for the leaders. We stroll up and down 
the paths besieged by pretty peasant girls 
selling Royat chocolate at unmentionable 
prices. 

“You pay a little for the chocolate,” 
says M’sieu from California, who has ar- 
rived unshaven after a dreary night in 
an automobile, ‘“‘and the rest for all the 
colors cf the dresses.” Boys try to force 
souvenirs upon us, and at last, hearing 
one of them, a lad who has never been 
out of Auvergne, whistling “Hiawatha,” 
we fly to the shelter of one of the tents 
and déjeuner. Long ago the sun was 
screened by clouds, and only now and 
then breaks through for a momentary 
glitter on the green about us; and once 
away from the hurly-burly of the mass we 
realize something of the peace and quiet 
of these Auvergne hills. Not far away a 
shepherd is driving his sheep before him 
to the tune of a pastoral pipe. Other- 
wise the fields are deserted and still. 

At last the long looked for signal 
sounds, and again the crowd goes tempo- 
rarily crazy as Thery flashes past, but 
he is scarcely out of sight when again the 
gun is heard, an ominous sound to French 
ears. Then the bugles and Lancia, thirteen 
minutes ahead of Thery in time and only 
two minutes behind him on the course. 
The others follow at intervals which show 
that the two other Italians and Caillois, 
the second Frenchman, are still going 
steadily, while Duray, the third of the 
French team, and Werner have dropped 
back. Jenatzy has taken longer for his 
second journey than for the first. For a 
time Thery gains slightly on Lancia, but 
his tires are in bad condition and, un- 
hesitatingly, he stops at the control for 
an entirely new set. There is still nearly 
a third of the journey to go before the 
winning post is reached. The corps of 
men are at work with the new tires and 
Thery is standing at one side, when Lan- 
cia rumbles by and takes the lead on the 
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course. Thery’s begrimed face shows no 
sign. of chagrin. 

“He is going very fast,” he remarks, 
following the Italian car with his eye, 
“faster than I am. But I think we shall 
see him again.” 

Over in the tribunes they wait anxiously 
for the finish of the third round. Will it 
be Thery or Lancia? If the latter France 
may as well give up hope. The signal 
sounds. Hundreds of glasses point at 
the approaching car. The word goes 
down the line: 

“Thery! Thery! Thery! Thery!” 

It is Thery, finishing in time that devi- 
ates only slightly from that of the pre- 
vious rounds. There is something me- 
chanically great in the evenness of his 
progress. Now they are waiting for 
Lancia, but the Italian never appears. 
His machine is in the ditch only a mile 
or two from the tribunes. His hopes 
vanished suddenly, along with the cooling 
water from his engine, at the time when 
victory seemed certain. Thery was right. 
He has seen Lancia again. Unless he has 
an accident it is Thery’s race. The spirits 
of the French spectators rush up from low 
ebb to a sudden flood, which they dam 
up impatiently as they wait for the win- 
ning car. Cagno and Nazzari and Caillois 
are still too close to make the race certain 
until Thery arrives. Meanwhile most of 
the others swing round the course in 
steadily slower time than the leaders, 
among them Lyttle, who is_ fighting 
pluckily against many difficulties to, at 
least, finish the course. 

The wind has gradually increased until 
it is almost a gale, blowing the dust into 
one’s eyes and shaking the flimsy shelters. 
The sky is overcast and there are two or 
three dashes cf rain. In the stands, in 
spite of the blaring of the band and the 
noise of moving, talking thousands, a num- 
ber of men fall asleep in their chairs, and 
many of those who are awake are hag- 
gard for lack of rest. A group of good- 
natured Frenchmen across the way, who 
look like butchers in their long linen coats, 
make sport for many by prodding each 
other from the railing of one of the stands. 
The temporary cafés are crowded, while in 
the field of automobiles hundreds loll back 
on the luxurious seuts. 

It is after one o’clock, and at last comes 
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the expected signal. The crowd rushes 
to the front of the stands or along the 
barrier. 

“It is he,” they shout. “ Thery! 
Thery! Vive Thery!” 

Have you ever seen a French crowd go 
crazy with joy? Compared with it a 
Yale celebration of a victory over Har- 
vard is aS a summer breeze to a hurri- 
cane. Hats fly up into the air. Men 
and women are dancing on chairs and em- 
bracing each cther with careless confu- 
sion. The chorusof shouts from siren-like 
shrieks to guttural growls is almost Wag- 
nerian. And as for gesticulation it is like 
an immense calisthenic class trying to 
do all its exercises at once. They follow 
the victor—and it is certain now that none 
of his competitors can equal his time—to 
the garage, screaming all the way. They 
bring him back with them and present him 
to M. Clementel. They call him out upon 
the course, and when he appears in full 
sight of all, they start the contortions at 
the beginning again. Women throw their 
arms about him and kiss him. And then, 
just as everybody is out of breath, the band 
starts the “Marseillaise’’ and the crowd 
gasps out another rolling shout of enthu- 
siasm. Then they call for Richard Brazier, 
and they have a fourth celebration over 
him. They evidently know how to produce 
the voice properly in Auvergne, for their 
throats never seem to grow tired or hoarse. 

Thery pays little attention to it all. He 
is probably accustomed to it by this time. 
It is his fourth great victory in two years. 
He is probably contented, however, par- 
ticularly if the story in Clermont of the 
considerable income for life he has been 
promised for winning the cup be true. Cer- 
tainly his performance and that of his car 
have been wonderfully steady and fast. 


OFFICIAL RESULTS 
[Special to the Herald| 
CLERMONT-FERRAND, Wednesday. — Follow- 
ing is the “Classement Officiel” made by the 
Commission Sportive :— 


a. x. Ss 

1.—Thery (Richard-Brazier) 7 2 42 

2.—Nazzari (F. I. A. T.) 7 19 9 

3.—Cagno if. 1. A. TD 7 2 2 

4.—Caillois (Richard-Brazier) 7 27 «€ 

5.—Werner (Mercedes-German) 8 3 30 

6.—Duray (De Dietrich) 8 § 50 

7.—De Caters (Mercedes-German) S i: 

8.—Rolls (Wolseley) 8 26 42 

g.—C. Earp (Napier) 8 27 29 
10.—Braun (Mercedes- Austrian) 8 33 5 
11.—Bianchi (Wolseley) 8 38 39 
12.—Lyttle (Pope-Toledo) g 30 32 
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THE CHOICEST GAME-BIRD 


By LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


man who had just come in with 
his old setter and dog-of-all-work. 

The day had begun with a drizzle that 
looked as though it had “‘set in” for a long 
spell. In such weather there’s not much 
work outside the farm buildings, so, after 
the chores were done, he had taken his old 
Belgian gun, filled his pockets with shells 
loaded with the blackest of black powder 
and gone hunting. Now he was back, 
emptying the contents of his smelly pockets 
on the kitchen table. 

“Yes,” said he again, “them’s teal ducks 
— blue-wings— and this here one is a 
mallard duck, and these two,” counting 
them out, “is gray ducks, an’ this,” taking 
out the last, a small brown bird, badly 
rumpled and oddly shaped—‘‘now, I'll bet 
you can’t guess what this is! Well, sir, 
this here is a timberdoodle, an’ it’s the first 
one | seen this spring. 

“What’s a timberdoodle? Well, near’s 
I can make out, it’s a kind of a snipe-bird 
that lives in the woods mostly an’ only 
comes out by nights. Some calls ’em 
night pa’tridges and some says they’re 
blind snipes; but I think timberdoodle 
about fits ’em, fer the’ live in the timber, 
and it certainly doodles a feller to know 
what they’re a-goin’ to do next.” 

The bird was a woodcock and it must 
have been one of the first to wander back 
to the scene of its childhood. 

“He was amongst them little willers 
above the mill,” said the hired man, “an’ 
when the dog here stood on ’im, I thought 
mebbe it was a song sparrer or somethin’, 
fer he sometimes pints them pesky things 
when they ain’t much else around. But 
it wa’n’t, it was a timberdoodle all right 
and here he is. Yes, I’ve shot lots of ’em 
an’ they’re pretty good eatin’ too. “Tain’t 
hardly right to shoot em in the spring, 
seems kinder like eatin’ your seed pertaters, 
and I wouldn’t have shot this one, but he 
took me so by s’prise I done it b’fore | 
thought. That’s the way you have to 
shoot them birds anyway, an’ I guess I got 
the habit pretty bad now. They lay 
aroun’ here and | found a nest in the 
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huckleberry swamp last summer. ’Long 
in August, when the work gets slack, I'll 
take you out with me an’ the ol’ dog here, 
an’ we'll have some fun with these timber- 
doodles or woodcocks—as you call ’em.” 

When August came, we went woodcock 
shooting many times, in certainty of plenty 
of birds, serenely unconscious of any harm 
done to the younger generation of gun 
lovers. 

Down the lane, through the pasture, we 
used to go, and across the clover field where 
the second growth was blossoming. 

The bees droned through the hot summer 
sunshine. The air palpitating with heat 
mirage, danced and waved over the fields 
of corn and stubble, turning up the leaves 
of the solitary oaks until the pale under- 
sides of them looked whitened with the 
dust. On the edge of the woods, the indigo 
bird sang his little ditty with lazy insist- . 
ence, scarlet tanagers glowed like live coals 
amidst the overweighted green of the trees. 
Down hill through the sunlit spaces and 
wide shadows of the big woods our course 
led to softer ground, where pungent odors 
of dogwood, wild rose and sassafras filled 
the air. Blackberry, cat briars and tangled 
wild grapevines here grew to tropic size and 
sullenly ensnared us. Creepers scratched 
our sweaty hands and cobwebs streamed 
stickily across our heated faces. Rank, 
swollen looking vegetables covered the 
black soft loam, clumps of heavy ferns 
grew among the bogs and tussocks, and 
over all stood the stream-following thicket 
of alders, thorns and wild plum trees. 

It’s a happy. point here from which one 
can see twenty feet in any direction, and a 
younger and faster dog than this old fellow 
of the hired man’s would not have ap- 
peared to view once in half an hour. The 
moist warm air of this sunlit tangle is 
charged with scent of game, and presently 
the lashing tail and short careful quarter- 
ings of sober old Joe end in a frowning, 
drooling point. Our heart beats go up 
about five points in the delicious certainty 
that a woodcock is very, very near. We 
step forward to see more clearly where he 
must flush, and up he darts not three feet 
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from the old dog’s nose, hangs for a mo- 
ment before the screen of fox grapevines 
and darts away through some airy passage 
in the leaves. In that brief glimpse, our 
excited eyes have photographed the details 
of his feathers, the light of his eye and even 
the pinkness of the long toes that he trails 
behind. The sound of the whistling and 
flitting of wings through the tangle are 
poor guides to good shooting; but a hunt- 
er with the love of the game in his heart 
will shoot quick and straight, instinctively 
putting the charge of shot right into the 
line of flight as the woodcock crosses. 

Now is the joy of woodcock shooting 
when you feel in your soul that you have 
made a good shot, but with room for a glow 
of satisfaction if sober old Joe brings a cock 
in response to your “dead bird.” It is a 
great moment when this beautiful game- 
bird comes to hand from the tender muzzle 
of the dog. 

What a big, sleepy, odd-shaped head, 
and how rich and gamey are the colors of 
the fluffed-out feathers! All woodsy grays 
and browns, so subtly suggestive of the 
wild, shy life he leads beneath the ferns and 
mandrakes of lowland forests. His ab- 
normally large eyes are set at the top and 
back of the head, so that probably he can 
see much better above and behind than 
forward and down, which is indeed a good 
arrangement; for he gets his food by thrust- 
ing that long, sensitive bill into the loam 
where grubs and worms abound, and so can 
use his eyes constantly for lookout duty. 
He has the distinction, too, of possessing 
ears located directly beneath his eyes in- 
stead of behind them as in most birds, and 
ornithologists say that his brain is strangely 
tilted up so that its anatomical base locks 
forward, but this seems in no way to have 
interfered with his wits, for he is a know- 
ing bird, as any cock shooter will \estify. 

The ages of natural selection that have 
adapted the woodcock tu its habitat have 
done even better by its nest and eggs, or 
rather by its eggs, for the nest is always an 
apology scraped in the mould beneath the 
ferns, and so, happily, is hardly distinguish- 
able from the ground. But it is a remark- 
able fact that the eggs themselves, whether 
the spots are few and large or numerous 
and small, usually conform in general tone 
to the ground upon which they are laid. 
And a woodcock’s nest is a rare, rare find. 
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Like the humming-bird’s nest it appears 
only when thoughts of it are farthest from 
the mind. If a man were to say to his 
friends, ‘I will go forth and find me a wood- 
cock’s nest,” his friends if they knew of 
woodcocks’ ways, would tap their fore- 
heads and look sadly at one another. 

The female bird is larger than her mate, 
and very likely after the wooing is over be- 
comes boss of the house, as is often the case 
with species wherein a similar advantage 
exists in favor of the so-called weaker sex. 
Their courtship is freakish to a degree, but, 
because of the wily shyness of these birds, 
is very seldom witnessed. A lowland pas- 
ture near poplar swales and wet wood- 
lands is most likely to be the scene of their 
lovemaking. If you can lie still on the 
damp ground through the chill of an early 
spring twilight, you may be rewarded by 
seeing the male, uttering a sharp scraping 
note, flit out into the damp obscurity, like: 
a big bat, weaving about in rising circles 
until he has described a spiral, at the top 
of which he often swings widely about, and, 
finishing with a whistle, drops straight 
down to where the admiring female awaits 
him. 

Woodcock choose nesting sites with the 
same disregard for conventions that marks 
their other habits, and the domestic opera- 
tions, though usually begun in April in our 
latitude, are sometimes as early as March 
and again may be delayed to July. The 
late nests are probably the result of mis- 
fortune with earlier broods. Baby wood- 
cock are the dearest little youngsters one 
can imagine. They leave the shell ready 
clothed in a soft yellow down mottled with 
seal brown, and with legs, feet and bills 
much too large for their convenience, par- 
ticularly the bills, of which they seem to be 
ashamed, for their sole thought in attempt- 
ing to hide appears to be to thrust them 
under bits of grass or leaves. 

Unlike quail or grouse chicks, the young 
woodcock are feeble, tottery little fellows, 
greatly handicapped by that ungainly bill 
and continually stepping on their own toes. 
The helplessness of the babies, however, 
is more than offset by the watchful devo- 
tion of the mother, who will almost inva- 
riably remove them to a safer place when 
they have been disturbed. It is a rare and 


pretty sight, but one that any one, who 
stumbles upon a brood of tiny woodcock, 
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may witness if he will retire to the bush and * 


watch. The mother bestrides a chick and, 
with her legs pressing it firmly against her 
body, flits lightly away through the alders 
with her treasure, returning for each 
youngster until they have all been safely 
stowed away in scme mossy nook in the 
tangle of the swamp. 

Only during that brief period of their 
infancy when they cannot fly are wood- 
cock protected everywhere from the rav- 
ages of the gunner. Summer shooting 
begins in many states on the first of July, 
and from that to the return of the few 
survivors in the spring they are bombarded 
and pounded at in every state east of the 
ninety-seventh meridian. 

The poor birds are favorite game every- 
where, and many a cock that escapes the 
fusilade from sportsmen and farmers in 
the Northern states, falls to the ancient 
muzzle loader of some eager darky in old 
Alabama. 

Sportsmen advocate the shooting of 
woodcock only in the autumn, foreseeing 
that constant destruction, together with the 
draining of its swampland feeding grounds, 
is going to prove too much for this choice 
game-bird which, given half a chance, is 
well able to take care of itself. 

The summer woodcock at its best is but 
a languid bird, comparatively, and those 
bagged in July are too likely to be half size. 
But when the hills and distant woods are 
empurpled by the smoky autumn sunshine, 
the maples are orange and gold, the su- 
machs lurid red and the air like wine, this 
listless summer bird has become an ani- 
mated firework that pitches away in a 
dodging, turning, twisting flight, with a 
speed calculated to try the mettle of the 
quickest shot. Ah! how we love to dwell 
on those choice pictures of the statuesque 
dogs trembling in beautiful outline against 
the frosted green and gold, with the heavy 
scent of woodcock breathing through their 
nostrils. In these crisp autumn days the 
cock for the most part lies well to the dogs, 
and his foraging expeditions among leaves 
and moss and loam leave an excellent trail. 
He does not try the dogs by running, as 
does the grouse sometimes, and pheas- 
ants and rail nearly always, so that wild 
flushes and broken points infrequently dis- 
turb you; and seldom a woodcock switches 
behind a- big tree at the outset of his 
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flight to reappear no more, nor does he per- 
form that other meanness of the grouse 
by waiting till the gunner is delicately 
balanced on a shaky fence. 

You step forward to flush, and up he goes 
with a whistling rush on a forty-five degree 
line for the tree tops. A line hard enough 
in itself to follow with a gun, but when this 
is aggravated by his rockety turns and 
twists, for there is no midsummer laziness 
now, the woodcock becomes a problem that 
only clever snapshooting will solve. And 
it is best to stop him here if you can. This 
October bird will not pitch carelessly back 
into cover before he is fairly out of reach, 
for he can clip along like that for half a 
mile before he stops at some inviting 
swale. 

Autumn woodcock by no means confine 
themselves to lowland thickets. Among 
the grub oaks and maple saplings of a re- 
cently cleared southern slope he may be 
found exploring beneath the fallen leaves 
in the rich black earth for the crawly things 
he likes to eat. 

A big leaf-choked spring in the timber 
will sometimes keep him in our latitude 
all winter. 

Low heavy woods with little underbrush 
will often shelter him after frost has stiff- 
ened the ground of his favorite swales. 
Nor is the possible cover yet exhausted, as 
you will find if you will walk through the 
hollow of that cornfield where the stalks 
are such giants and the ground is rich and 
moist. His borings will tell you he has 
been there, and if the day is dark or evening 
is drawing near, the chances are that a cock 
or two have pitched upon this promising 
place, and their bat-like forms will flit out 
before you into the gloom with an eerie 
whistling of wings. 

One >f the stock performances of late 
birds is missed by the gunner who, dis- 
gusted by the wetness of an all-day au- 
tumn drizzle, goes home before twilight. 
At dusk these birds leave the impenetrable 
tangle and flit noiselessly into the open, 
where fields have been plowed and lie 
fallow, to probe in the newly turned earth 
through the hours of the night. 

Sometimes they can be bagged if they 
leave the shelter in your neighborhood, 
but this shooting in the uncertain light 
is usually about as fruitful as banging at 
ghosts; though the cleverest bit of shooting 
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| ever witnessed was in such an evening 
as this and in as bad a light. 

Coming home from a day of indifferent 
fortune at finding grouse in the glens of the 
hills, our party of three was obliged to 
cross a sluggish winding brook running 
through a flat. There was no bridge and 
the water was too deep for wading. The 
discomfort of rain and growing darkness 
was now aggravated by a chill northerly 
wind that promised cold weather in a few 
hours. 

After some distance, walking upon the 
bank, we found a woven wire fence that 
crossed the stream through an alder thicket. 
Utilizing this as a bridge we were soon 
across only to discover that one of the dogs, 
an old pointer named Bess, was not with 
us. She would respond neither to calls 
nor to commands, so handing my gun toa 
companion and with wrath in my heart | 
crawled back across the fence to get her. 
There on the other edge of the thicket | 
found old Bess drawn up as stiff as glass, 
rolling her eyes around to me as cautiously 
as if she feared that movement would break 
the scent. 

“Your silly old dog is standing a rabbit!’ 
I] shouted down the now roaring wind, but 
at the sound of my voice there arose the 
shrill, thrilly whistle of a woodcock’s wings, 
and | saw him darkly against the faint 
light of the west, whipping like a flash 
through the tops of the saplings. “Oh, 
woodcock, woodcock!’’ 1 yelled and, at 
the sharp report of one of the guns on the 
other side, two more cock swished out into 
the dying light, climbing high in the air and 
tearing down the wind as only a woodcock 
can go. I saw one of them go limp as a 
rag, and fall without so much as turning 
over, and then the other with a shot in the 
head came whirling down like one of those 
toys made of feathers and a cork. The old 
dog now moved down the bank of the 
stream to where the brush was taller and 
many of the saplings still wore their tat- 
tered rags of clothes. Presently she stood 
again, and before | could shout a warn- 
ing, the shrilling of wings was followed 
by a shot and then another; then three 
so close together that they were scarcely 
to be distinguished. “Now,” thought I, 


“surely I am dreaming, for how can such 
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‘ shooting at these birds be done in a light 


like this; and how can two men with 
double guns fire five shots without reload- 
ing?” till suddenly | remembered that the 
two men had three guns, and the nervous 
pottering about of Bess brought to my 
mind the possibility of more birds in that 
strip of brush. But if they were there, 
they got away without our knowing it, and 
when it became too dark to see, the dog 
and I gave it up and crossed the stream to 
help the others find the birds. 

Eight woodcock had left the twenty 
yard strip of brush, and in that wretched 
light six of them had fallen to the gunners 
across the stream. 

The wide range of likely cover adds 
greatly to the charm of woodcock shooting, 
for though the dogs may be standing the 
game you seek, it is not impossible that a 
grouse will roar up through the brush, 
eddying the dead leaves in his wake. A 
half dozen Bob Whites may buzz out in 
as many directions. Or even fur may be 
holding the dogs, and at your approach a 
cotton-tail bounce and bound away from 
its form. 

Thus each stand of the dogs brings de- 
lightful uncertainty as to whether you are 
going to use the number nine shot in your 
right barrel, or whether it will prove good 
judgment to have slipped a load of number 
six into the left. 

Whimsical and capricious in all its move- 
ments, the woodcock continues a source 
of surprise to the oldest gunner, until he 
learns to be surprised at nothing it does. 

The bird is never safe until served up on 
toast with head on, bill and all, for purposes 
of identification, and even then the cost of 
him is likely to be a surprise if he is paid 
for at a fashionable restaurant. 

But he is the game bird for all his oddities, 
say what you will of quail, grouse or ducks, 
and | suspect that many devotees to these 
last birds cherish a secret tenderness for 
the little brown prince of the ferny brakes 
and poplar swales. And if the treasure 
corners of the truest sportsmen’s memories 
could be explored, | think the choicest 
picture in every one would be of a rocket- 
ing woodcock among the sunlit tree tops 
against the autumn blue, pitching limply 
over, cut cleanly and surely down. 











THE ViILW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


The “heathen” WituHin the last two years 
og ia Japan has been setting up, 
Christian. for the gaze of the “Chris- 
tian” world, new standards 
of dauntless valor on the field, of skilled 
mercy in the hospital, and at Portsmouth, 
of magnanimity in peace making. Thus 
the Japanese take first rank among the 
world’s sportsmen—for what is sportsman- 
ship but fairness in contest and generosity 
in conquest—a fair foe and a magnanimous 
conqueror. Japan has shown greatness 
in her war against Russia, but a still higher 
degree of greatness in the generosity of 
the terms on which she granted peace to 
a foe that her armies and her navy have 
overwhelmed—crushed—literally outclassed 
at every point of the war game. 
And this is the people that a multitude 
of half-educated zealots seek -to ‘“Chris- 
tianize” ! 


Blessings Cricket is not a popular game 
often travel in this country, because the 
in disguise. : 

American temperament cannot 
sit under, much less enjoy, a contest which 
requires three days to decide. Quick 
action and speedy verdict are what he 
wants—the sprint race, the runner put 
out at first base, the half back shoved 
over the goal line, the victory won before 
he leaves his seat. Yet what deep grat- 
ification is there to the sportsman in the 
contemplation of cricket and its American 
players! Here, indeed, is the game of 
sportsmen, the game of high ideals, the 
game in which courtesy to the opponent 
is of even greater consideration than tri- 
umph over him, the game of sport for 
sport’s sake, the game of gentlemen. And 
I use the word gentlemen in its broad 
sense, in its real sense which covers the 
man of heart, and not the man of clothes. 
This is the amateur’s game par excellence, 
the one yet unsullied by the mad frenzy 
for winning, the one yet unaffected by 
legislators having an eye single to present 
season chances of their own clubs, the one 
in which the sportsman may grow old and 
be a player still. What a comforting, 
happy thought that we have yet a game 
which has not had all the fun of play legis- 
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lated out of it! If this is the result of its 
unpopularity let us cherish cricket, and 
pray God that it may never become more 
popular. 


American A]though Philadelphia won one 
cricket of its matches with the Maryle- 
on the , 
ney bone eleven on the latter’s recent 
visit, and New York lost its one 
against the same team, none the less New 
York held the visitors to lower scores than 
they got in the Quaker City, and on the 
whole showed comparatively greater im- 
provement over the form of previous inter- 
national meetings. 

The M. C. C. eleven was not a strong 
one; in truth, it was the weakest English 
combination to have visited this country 
since Bosanquet’s team came over four 
or five years ago. In a word, it was a fine 
fielding eleven, with quite a lot of average 
bowlers and a very weak lot of batsmen. 
Their most dangerous man with the ball 
was a slow bowler (McDonnell), of fine 
length, whom no American played with 
confidence save (in Philadelphia) White, 
in the first innings of the first match, and 
Lester in the second innings of the last 
match. As a matter of fact, inability to 
play McDonnell is entirely responsible for 
the rather surprising results of the Phila- 
delphia matches; since, considering the 
weakness of Marylebone, American vic- 
tories without variation were expected. 
And that inability may in turn be traced 
to the further fact that, with the excep- 
tion of Lester, there is not a single slow 
bowler in Philadelphia to-day. The hard- 
ness of the grounds has led all the play- 
ers to grow into fast bowling, and in con- 
sequence Philadelphia batsmen get no 
practice against slow bowling. The field- 
ing of both Philadelphia and New York 
was very good, quite as good as that of 
the visitors, and many brilliant catches 
marked the matches. Aside from that 
feature, Philadelphia revealed, as was to 
be expected, a superior quality of cricket 
to that shown by New York. Speaking 
without local prejudice, one of the most 
encouraging American exhibitions was the 
batting of Frank White and C. M. Graham 
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(Philadelphia), in respectively the first and 
the “Colts” match; both are young and 
should develop into fine players. Lester 
in his second innings played brilliantly. 
The matches showed no improvement in 
Philadelphia cricket, aside from the en- 
couraging work of Graham and White in 
batting, and Jordan’s wicket keeping, 
which left nothing to be desired. Of the 
New York eleven, Cobb who did the bowl- 
ing, and Hurditch who kept the wickets, 
appear entitled to the most credit for 
their team’s very excellent record. 

Thus, in sixteen years of international 
play, England has a record of 24 matches 
won, 7 lost and 6 drawn; to America, 
12 won, 18 lost and 11 drawn. Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia have furnished the American 
teams, but outside of Philadelphia none 
has won a match from the visitors. New 
York, however, -in its match this year on 
Staten Island, showed that it has perhaps 
made most improvement of American 
cricketing communities. In matches be- 
tween Canada and America, in which the 
former have been the more successful, the 
best of America has not been represented. 
Perhaps the same may be true also of 
Canada, though I have no detailed data. 
English teams visiting America have gone 
into Canada, and, without an exception | 
believe, beaten the local elevens. 


Hell is paved No one doubts the sincerity 
with good = of The Jockey Club in effort 
intentions. : ° ° 

or intention to keep racing as 
honest as may be and free from scandal, but 
more activity on the part of the stewards 
appointed by the Club will be necessary if 
similar confidence in their attitude is to 
be expected. One or two more exhibitions 
such .as the performance of Athlone at 
Saratoga (a supposedly rank outsider win- 
ning handily and netting “plunger” Ry- 
an $30,000), which passed without pun- 
ishment, will go far toward making the 
public believe that the stewards are in 
sympathy with the Ryans and the others 
of the get-rich-quick community who “‘pull 
off” crooked races. Outside of those who 
“stood in” on the “killing,” not a racing 
man could have been found in Saratoga 
to say that race was honest; yet the stew- 
ards accepted without dissent the jockey’s 
explanation of Athlene’s previous slow 
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running, viz., that the horse had been 
“interfered with.” Those Saratoga stew- 
ards certainly need marking as unqualified 
for future office. The facts that the no- 
torious Ryan had owned Athlone, that he 
loaded the betting ring at long odds to win 
on a horse which had previously shown 
only mediocre form, and that the jockey 
who rode the race had a proprietary in- 
terest in the horse, were enough to tell a 
plain, unvarnished tale to any three men 
less unsympathetic or less unintelligent or 
less timorous than the Saratoga stewards. 

It is such happenings as these which 
make it so very hard for us to hold to our 
faith in The Jockey Club’s repeated assur- 
ance that it is doing its utmost to keep 
horse-racing honest. And we want to hold 
our faith, heaven knows; we want to be- 
lieve that the crookedness and graft which 
are so prominently and shamelessly flaunt- 
ed in the public’s face are not representa- 
tive of the “sport of kings”; that The 
Jockey Club keeps in mind “racing for the 
purpose of improving the breed of horses” 
rather than racing as a monster gambling 
game. 

I cannot precisely locate it, but in one 
of his admirable essays on “American- 
ism” Theodore Roosevelt says in effect 
that the “weakly good” men in a com- 
munity are about as harmful as the bad 
ones. And so stewards of good intentions, 
but with weak hearts, are really about 
as harmful as the corrupt plungers; the 
cowardly policeman is quite as much of a 
menace to the residents along his beat as 
is the watchful thief. Of the two, indeed, 
I think the thief entitled to the more re- 
spect; he at least lives up to the require- 
ments of his adopted profession. 


Honesty The public look to The Jockey 
the best Club, and through it to the stew- 
policy. ° ja 

ards of its appointing, to keep 
horse-racing clean — 7.e., comparatively 
clean, honest at least—for nothing sport- 
ing with which money, the speculative 
element, is so intimately connected as it 
is with horse-racing, is or ever will be 
clean., The “in and out” running of horses 
is one of the visible and surest indications 
of crookedness on the track; of course 


there are exceptions easily discernible by 
the stewards, but nine times out of ten 
the in and out performing horse is running 
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in accordance with its trainer’s prear- 
ranged programme;. and seven times out 
of ten the trainer is brewing, with the 
entire knowledge of the owner, a future 
“killing,” which means that he is delib- 
erately deceiving the public as to the real 
speed of the horse, so that by and by when 
the time is ripe and the horse is fit he can 
“scoop” the betting public by getting 
long odds and running his horse in its true 
form. By doing, in other words, just 
what Ryan did at Saratoga with Athlone 
—buncoing the public. 

Of course the moralist may rightfully 
say that the man who gambles by betting 
on a horse race deserves to be buncoed, 
and if the moralists prevailed The Jockey 
Club would go out of business; but there 
is the public, which, while not an extreme 
moralist, yet wants and will demand a 
square deal—and it is with this practical, 
fair side of the question that The Jockey 
Club will do wisely to concern itself. 

The stewards are the public’s policemen 

of horse-racing; if they are neglectful of 
their accepted duty it matters not whether 
they be dishonest or cowardly; the result 
is the same—to wit, a buncoed public. 
And the public won’t stand for it very 
long. Unless The Jockey Club see that its 
stewards meet their duties squarely, cour- 
ageously—one of these days the racing 
law will come up in the legislature, and 
The Jockey Club will find its vocation 
gone. A word to the wise! 
Dillon Among the last requests made 
of Mr. Wallace, in the final chat 
word from ©Ver the details of his trip, was 
Labrador the one that he should take 
interior. with him from Northwest River 
some one whom he could send back with 
a letter when he was finally on the trail 
which he and Hubbard sought for unsuc- 
cessfully in 1903. As usual, Wallace has 
kept his promise: 


Lake NIPPISISH (INTERIOR LABRADOR), 


uly 21, 1905. 

Dear Mr. WHITNEY: my 

On Monday evening, June 26th, after waiting 
at Northwest River Post of the H. B. Co. two 
days, in the hope of inducing one of t e Moun- 
taineer Indians, a number of whora were en- 
camped there, to accompany me for some dis- 
tance on the trail, but having failed in spite 
of numerous presents of ‘“‘stemino” (tobacco), 
and small trinkets, to have them set any definite 
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day for leaving, we loaded our canoes and 
started for the rapid at the foot of Grand Lake, 
three miles above the post where we were to 
spend the night prepared for an early start on 

uesday morning. The Hudson Bay Co. flag 
was raised in honor of our leaving, and Mr. Cut- 
ter, the factory and the natives gathered to see 
us off. Duncan MacLeah, a young native trap- 
per, whom | had engaged to help me on the 
trail as far inland as Seal Lake, was to follow 
in his small boat to the rapid, and from thence 
to proceed with us, taking part of our outfit in 
his boat through Grand Lake, as our canoes 
were heavily laden, and the lake, which is nearly 
forty miles long and has a depth of over four 
hundred feet, is often very rough and subject 
to sudden squalls. It was not until ten o’clock 
on Tuesday morning that Duncan made his ap- 
pearance and at 10:30 we started. Owing to 
slow progress made by the small boat we only 
succeeded in reaching Waddy’s Brook twenty 
miles ——— Lake that night, and the next 
night (Wednesday) camped in Duncan’s trap- 
ping tilt two miles up the Nascaupee River, and 
twenty miles further on our journey. 

It was in this tilt that Allen Gundy and Dun- 
can MacLean were living when they went to 
my rescue up the Susan River valley in October, 
1903, and here, after the rescue, that I lay ill for 
two days. 

The next day, Thursday, with a strong cur- 
rent against us in the river we reached the 
junction of the Nascaupee and Red Rivers— 
the point where we were to pick up the old 
Indian trail leading to Lake Michikamau—the 
trail that Hubbard had hoped to find in 1903, 
but never saw. Here Duncan left his boat, 
and we used only the two canoes. 

At Northwest River I had, with Mr. Cutter’s 
help, a rough sketch map made by the Indians 
showing the general direction of the trail and 
portage. It is an old trail that was used many 
years ago by the interior Indians, who at that 
time did their trading at Northwest River Post, 
but who have since changed their course to 
posts on the St. Lawrence or to Fort Chimo on 
the north. The trail had been passed over but 
once in eight or ten years, and I expected, al- 
though it was at one time well used, to find it 
very indistinct; no white man had ever used it 
or seen it. At the point where it left the Nas- 
caupee River (the river itself is very rough 
above this point) we found old wigwam poles, 
and back of the old camp a high, rough hill. 
The trail was visible for fifty yards, and then 
it disappeared in a thick undergrowth of willows 
and spruce. I tried myself, with some of my 
men, to find an opening, but could see nothin 
that in any way resembled a trail. Then 
called Pete, my Ojibway Indian, who was pre- 
— supper, to try his hand. In ten minutes 

heard Pete shout from the hillside, ‘He here, 
me find him,” and saw Pete pushing rapidly up 
the steepest part of the hill. 

Our first portage was five and one half miles 
long, before we reached the first little lake, and 
on the first two miles of the portage we reached 
an elevation of 1050 feet above the Nascaupee 
River. From this point we have passed through 
little lake after little lake, with portages of vary- 
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ing length between, sometimes very rough and 
difficult. At times we have had considerable 
difficulty in locating the trail, and have had to 
scout ahead constantly to find it, but Pete is 
unerring—in fact sees it when the rest of us 
see nothing. Sometimes it is only visible for 
a few yards at a time,in the course of a mile, 
but we have always, with the exception of a 
short distance, found it and are positively on 
it now. 

We are getting in the region of the larger 
lakes, and | believe the hardest part of our in- 
land journey is completed. We are now at an 
elevation of about 1300 feet above sea level. 
Lake Nippisish (Little Water) is a lake of 
considerable size, so far as we can see from a 
near-by hilltop, but as yet I have not been able 
to explore it. Its arms stretch far away, and 
I should say the lake is perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles in length. 

We made camp yesterday afternoon in a pour- 
ing rain, every man drenched to the skin and 
everything wet. For two weeks we have had 
but one clear day, and as | write we six men 
are huddled in our little tent and the rain is 
pouring outside. : 

New Jersey is famous for mosquitoes, but 
New Jersey mosquitoes are tame compared 
with what we have found here. They are in 
millions in clouds around our heads. Black 
flies are thick, but not so bad as Hubbard and 
I found them in 1903. Sand flies are 
also coming. a 

Pete is a splendid Indian for this \-< 
trip. He has not had a grunty mo- \-¢_ 


ment, and when we are all most miser- x 
ably wet and weary he will break 2 
out with a snatch of Indian 13} 


song, or good-natured laugh 
that puts us in good humor 
again. One day heand Richards 
went scouting, and as they 
started off he said tome “Fresh 


meat to-night—me get caribou—plenty caribou 
here—get him whenever we want him.” And 
sure enough they killed a stag. He is as good a 








cook as George*, a lot better hunter, and away 
ahead of George in finding trails. 

We have done fairly well with fish and game, 
and our supplies are holding out well. The 
first day out we killed three porcupines, and 
have had grouse, rabbit, and fish in plenty. A 
brook trout now under fifteen inches is seldom 
taken. Richards caught one measuring twenty- 
two and one-half inches long and eleven and one- 
half inches around its shoulder, and aouananiche 
twenty-seven and one-half by eleven and one- 
fourth. We are too early for salmon. The 
boys are all in good trim and we have had no 


sickness. I look forward to a most successful - 


trip and a good story. The caribou hunt on 
the George River does not take place until the 
middle of September, and we may be late there- 
fore in getting out. 

Duncan MacLean leaves us here to return, 
and will take this letter with him. The interi- 
or travel is evidently too strenuous for him. 
He, like the other trappers, has never been in- 
land in summer, and he says he never before 
realized what flies and mosquitoes could do. 

A large part of the country has been burned— 
some thirty years ago—and we have met much 
underbrush and small growth where the land 
has not been too rocky to sustain it. The con- 
stant rain is the great impediment. 

I enclose a rough sketch map of the course 
we have followed. I hope it will give you a 
sufficiently good idea of our route thus far. 

This is the last you will hear from me for many 
weeks. I cannot say, owing to the caribou mi- 
gration, when you may expect me. It is prob- 
able, from what I have seen of this part of the 
country, that we shall not attempt to find anoth- 
er route out, but will come back over this trail, 
and endeavor to catch the fast mail boat about 
November ist. [owever do not be alarmed 
if you do not hear from us then, for we shall 
be safe, barring accidents that may happen any- 
where. 

Our good outfit has saved us great hard- 
ship and so far things have been much eas- 
\» ier than expected. 

Ae Very sincerely ap 
ILLON WALLACE. 


Tennis In the 1905 National 
" on stilts. Jawn-tennis champion- 
® 46 Ship, decided at Newport, Beals 
Ror’ C. Wright defeated Holcombe 


aH Ward and W.A. Larned, erstwhile 


the two highest ranked American 
players; Ward was the player to 
lose the title earned the previous 
year; Larned wasanex-champion. Along- 
side of this record read also that Wright, 
in England, about a month before the 
Newport tournament, was beaten hand- 
ily by that old, old timer, Gove—and you 
get something of a line on comparative first- 
class lawn tennis in England and in Amer- 


* [This is George Elson, the half-breed, who accompanied 
Wallace and Hubbard in 1903.—EbiTor. } 
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ica. The Englishman’s thorough skill finds 
our superficial brilliancy “easy.” In so- 
ber truth, they outclass us in the very top 
rank with their Dohertys, and when it 
comes to the rank and file the difference in 
their favor is even greater. England has 
quantities of players nearly as good as our 
best. The same applies to women. Miss 
Sutton, the California girl who recently 
won the All England championship, out- 
classed every opponent abroad as she had 
done at home; but the average of skill 
of the rank and fiie in England is as great- 
ly superior to tue corresponding class in 
Amefica among women as it is among 
men. 

And even Miss Sutton is transplanted; 
her parents are English. 

The average of skill at Newport was 
quite ordinary, distinctly below what | 
have seen repeatedly in English tourna- 
ment play, and showing no appreciable im- 
provement over the general average of a 
dozen years ago—indeed, I thought the 
average not so high as formerly. Yet | 
observe that because there were one hun- 
dred entries word has been sent forth from 
the Casino that the tournament was the 
“greatest meeting ever held upon Amer- 
ican courts!’”’—a sorrowful illustration of 
the rampant characteristic of certain types 
of Americans which Eliot Gregory has so 
happily christened “stilt-walking.” 

Truly the notable feature of Newport, as 
well as of the 1905 American season, was 
the play of the “veterans” (so called, for 
none has so many years, as quite a num- 
ber of Englishmen who are seen regular- 
ly, season after season, without comment) 
Clarence Hobart, Richard Stevens, and H. 
W. Slocum. All are to be felicitated on 
continuing in the game. The pity is that 
more of our one-time first-class men do not 
keep up their play; if they did the quality 
of American lawn tennis would be greatly 
improved. Mr. Hobart’s season has been 
a triumph; twice he has beaten Mr. Ste- 
vens, an achievement in itself, once Kreigh 
Collins, considered the strongest singles 
player in the West, and his defeats by 
Larned and Wright, though in straight 
sets, were none the less creditable. When 
we remember that Mr. Hobart won the 
All Comers at Newport fourteen years ago 
the excellence of this showing is the better 


understood; and if, too, we bear in mind 
that he worked his way through the 1905 
tournament to the All Comers round, as 
he had in 1892, we shall be able also to 
form rather an accurate estimate of the 
progress American lawn tennis has made. 

Mr. Wright showed by far the best form 
of his career and earned his title to un- 
questioned top rank among American play- 
ers. Larned managed to secure one set in 
four, but for the rest Wright simply walked 
through the ex-champion as he had pre- 
viously through W. J. Clothier; indeed the 
two matches were quite similar. For two 
sets Mr. Wright also carried Holcombe 
Ward off his feet in the championship 
round, and then a rally by the latter made 
the third the longest set of the tourna- 
ment. But Ward could not withstand 
Wright’s attack, which included the swift- 
est and most certain placing of the week, 
not to mention unexcelled court covering. 

Quite the best tennis of the week was 
that in the doubles match in which Wright 
and Ward, champions, successfully de- 
fended their title against Alexander and 
Hackett, who had won the right to chal- 
lenge from Collins and Waidner, the West- 
ern champions. In fact, I consider the 
doubles game as revealed by Wright and 
Ward to hold the very highest quality of 
American lawn tennis. 

Already I hear another team is to go to 
England for a further try at the Davis 
Cup. Would it not be well to put in time 
meanwhile, acquiring certain skill in the 
thorough-bass, so to say, of the game? 


The West With Collins’ defeat by Ho- 
plays golf. bart and Waidner’s defeat by 
Clothier, the West did not cover itself with 
glory at Newport. But the score had 
been more than balanced at Wheaton, IIl., 
where the West carried off all the honors 
of the golf championship. In fact, the 
West dominated the tournament, and that 
was not for lack of Eastern entries of the 
first rank, because the best of the East 
played—and lost. Out of the sixteen men 
that began the first round only four were 
Eastern entries, and of the eight survivors 
the East had but two. By the third round 
all the Easterners had fallen by the wayside, 
and it was good golf—improved and im- 
proving golf—that worked their downfall. 
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MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


IN THE FLOWER-GARDEN 


_ very cold weather is not likely 
to come just yet, late November is 

retty sure to bring it, at the north, and it 
is well to get ready for it while the weather 
is still pleasant, for work done under favor- 
able conditions is generally well done, while 
work done under the spur of necessity is 
quite likely to be the conirary. 

Roses and other tender shrubs will need 
careful attention. Half our losses of this 
class of plants come about through lack of 
thoroughness in caring for them in fall. 
The amateur gardener will learn by expe- 
rience that it pays to do well whatever is 
done. 

In sections of the country where the soil 
is naturally well drained, tender shrubs 
can be given all the protection they need 
by simply laying them down flat on the 
ground and covering with a few inches of 
soil. In some localities it is advisable to 
cover them with leaves or coarse litter 
from the barnyard. , A four-inch covering 
of leaves is worth as much as an eight-inch 
covering of litter, and I would prefer it, 
when obtainable. It is nature’s ideal pro- 
tection. Along the southern portions of 
the Northern states, a covering of evergreen 
boughs will be quite sufficient for tender 
shrubbery. In laying down roses, it is well 
to guard against breaking off stiff bushes 
by removing a spadeful or two of soil from 
the side toward which they are to be bent, 
close to the base of the plant. This allows 
you to bend them at a less acute angle than 
where no soil is removed. It is a good plan 
to put on a covering of overlapping boards 
after leaves or litter have been put in place, 
to keep out all the rain you can. A wet 
covering often does more damage than 
frost. Old pieces of floor or table oil-cloth 
come in play here. 

I would not advise pruning any ‘shrub 
at time of giving it fall protection. Wait 
until spring for that. More or less branches 
will die in winter, thus necessitating spring 

runing, no matter how carefully it may 
S done in fall. 

It is not absolutely necessary to protect 
all plants, but it is advisable to give even 
our hardiest ones some covering, as their 
vital force is reinforced by it against the 
trying ordeal to which a northern winter 
subjects them. Such a covering often pre- 
vents heaving of the soil, under action of 
frost, thus guarding against broken roots. 
Bear in mind, always, that it pays to do 
for any plant whatever adds to its ability 
to resist the weakening effect of our north- 
ern climate. 

Pansies require only a slight vet iy, | of 
leaves, with a few evergreen branches laid 
over them to prevent their being' blown 
away. Too deep a covering smothers this 
plant. Hollyhocks are injured more by 


water standing about them than by ex- 
posure to cold. If water comes in contact 
with their thick, spongy foliage, decay soon 
sets in there, and it will speedily be com- 
municated to the crown of the plant, often 
resulting in death. It is an excellent plan 
to cut away the larger leaves, and invert 
a good-sized flower-pot over each plant, 
banking up about it with litter. 

It is not too late to plant bulbs, like the 
hyacinth, tulip, narcissus, crocus and snow- 
drop, though September is the proper time 
for this work. Get them into the ground 
as soon as possible. Have the soil fine and 
mellow, and very rich with old, well-rotted 
cow-manure. Never use fresh manure for 
any bulb. 

Set the larger bulbs at least four inches 
below the surface, the smaller ones not less 
than three. For most pleasing results, 

lant the latter in groups of six to a dozen, 
in the sward along the path. If the others 
are planted in beds by themselves, they 
will afford you more pleasure than if plant- 
ed in a promiscuous manner, as we so often 
see them. If mixed in the beds, they sel- 
dom harmonize in color and habit of 
growth. The finest possible effects are ob- 
tained by keeping each color by itself, as 
well as each kind. This obliges us to buy 
named bulbs, as only by so doing can we get 
the colors we prefer. The cost is greater 
in this case, but the satisfaction afforded 
the person with a keen eye for harmonious 
color effects makes it well worth the extra 
outlay. 

The roots of such plants as dahlias, can- 
nas, caladiums and gladioluses, should be 
lifted on a pleasant day, and fully exposed 
to the sun. Spread + hom out on boards, 
without attempting to remove the soil 
from them then. Cover them with blank- 
ets, at night, to protect from possible frost, 
and uncover them on the morrow as soon 
as it becomes warm. Let them lie until 
all the soil will crumble away from them at 
a touch. Their tops should be cut off 
about six inches from the root, at the time 
of lifting. After the ripening process, 
which results from exposure to sunshine, 
and before storing them in the cellar, the 
stalk can be cut entirely away. 

Do not divide dahlia roots now, but put 
the entire bunch, as dug. If any roots are 
bruised in lifting, cut them off, as the 
would be quite Ticely to induce decay if 
allowed to remain. 

Store your tubers in a cool but frost- 
proof cellar. If it seems inclined to be 
damp, do not put them onthe bottom, but 
fit up racks or shelves for them near the 
ceiling. Spread the roots out thinly, that 
there may be a free circulation of air among 
them. 

Many persons tell me that they succeed 
best when they pack their bulbs in sand. 
If you feel inclined to try this method, be 
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sure that the sand used is perfectly dry, 
and place the boxes where deannens can- 
not reach them. Set the roots in the sand 
as you would plant them in boxes of soil, to 
grow, with their crowns projecting slightly 
above the surface of it. If you have no 
cellar, tubers can be wrapped in thick pa- 
per and stored in drawers, cupboards, or 
closets where frost cannot reach them. 
But the cellar is preferable, if not too damp, 
because of the moister air which prevails 
there. Some moisture does no harm. It 
is the excess of it which causes trouble. 

Go over the flower-garden and give it a 
thorough cleaning-up. Cut away the dead 
stalks of herbaceous plants, and pull up 
the annuals and burn them. Remove all 
racks, trellises, and whatever else has been 
in temporary use there during the summer. 
Neatness and cleanliness should receive as 
much attention now, when there are no 
flowers, as during the height of the season. 
It is really more important, at this time, 
since there is little to attract attention 
away from unsightly objects, and as few 
of these as possible should be left to catch 
the eye. 

It may be well to go over the vines 
trained against the house and make sure 
that they are well supported. Frequently 
heavy snow-storms so load them down that 
they are torn from their fastenings and 
severely injured. 

you have neglected to remove such 
ere as you think would be more satis- 
actory in another locality, mark them 
now, so that they can be given proper at- 
tention in early spring. Worthless ones, 
and surplus plants of kinds of which you 
have too large a stock, should be disposed 
of before the others are given their fall 
covering. Concentrate your work on those 
which are to remain rather than waste it 
on these whose stay in the garden is tem- 
porary. 

AMONG THE HOUSE-PLANTS 


Be sure to rid your plants of insects be- 
fore removing them to the house. If this 
is done a great deal of annoyance may be 
avoided later on. If it is not done, you 
will have to wage warfare against the aphis 
and other plant enemies all winter, and 
your plants will have to work against great 
disadvantage. An excellent, all-round in- 
secticide is found in sulpho-tobacco soap. 
Prepare it as directed on the package in 
which it comes, and apply it with a sprayer. 
Be sure it gets to all ace of your plants. 
Turn them down on their sides, and throw 
the infusion up among the foliage until 
every leaf is wet on the underside. Thor- 
oughness is very important in this case. 

e careful about watering plants in pots. 
Few of them will be making active growth 
at this season, consequently not much 
water can be made use of by their roots. 
Give only enough to keep the soil moist 
all through. Let it get dry on the surface 
before more is applied. This is the best 


general rule to be governed by in watering 
lants. But it is not a hard-and-fast rule 
y any means. Keen observation and 
good judgment will enable the amateur 
who studies her plants to modify it to suit 
conditions. 

On no account should fertilizers be used 
on plants that are not growing, as they are 
in no condition to make use of rich food. 
To apply them to a dormant plant is to 
injure it. When a plant begins to grow, 
then use your fertilizer. Begin with small 
applications of it, increasing the amount in 
proportion to the development of your 
plant. 

Go over the windows at which plants are 
to be kept, and see that all glass is well 

uttied in. Tighten the sashes in their 
rames by calking about them with strips 
of cloth, or putting on small moulding 
which fits snugly the angle between sash 
and frame. Stop every crack and crevice 
through which frost or wind can find en- 
trance. 

If you have a greenhouse, give it a thor- 
ough going-over at once, if you have not 
already done so. Take out broken glass 
and replace with new panes. This may. 
save you much trouble and possible loss 
of plants in winter when repairs are not 
easily made. It is a good plan to paint 
the woodwork well before winter sets in. 
This kills insects and fills up many little 
cracks about the sash. Be sure to see that 
the foundation walls are well banked. 

A good deal of the cost of fuel can be 
saved by fitting the sides and end walls 
with storm-sash. It also allows you to let 
your plants remain close to the glass, as 
the air space between the two thicknesses 
of glass prevents the formation of frost on 
the inner one. 

Gloxinias and tuberous begonias should 
be allowed to ripen off by withholding 
water. If you havea greenhouse, let them 
remain in their pots, and set them away 
under the benches during winter. If you 
have simply a window-garden, the tubers 
can be shaken out of the soil, after ripen- 
ing, and wrapped in paper and stored in a 
room where there is no danger of frost. 
Or, if you prefer to do so, you can put them 
in a closet, in their pots, keeping them per- 
fectly dry during winter. 

Be sure that hanging baskets get all the 
water they need. Because of their sus- 
pension in a stratum of air considerably 
warmer than that at the sill, also because 
of exposure on all sides, they part with 
moisture much more rapidly than the or- 
dinary pot-plant. Failure with hanging 
plants is general, but if they are kept well 
watered they can be grown quite as suc- 
cessfully as the plants on the sill below. 

Some of the best plants for this purpose 
are: tradescantia, othonna, moneywort, 
and lysimachia—all rapid growers and eas- 
ily grown from cuttings. 

One of the finest of all winter-flowering 
plants adapted to culture in baskets or 
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hanging pots is the buttercup oxalis. Tu- 
bers can be procured of most florists at 
this season. Plant half a dozen in a pot. 
These will soon develop, and furnish a 
profusion of pretty green foliage, from 
among which the flower-stalks will be 
thrown up, a little later, in such quantities 
that the plant will be literally covered with 
bloom. The flowers are a rich yellow, in 
clusters, held well above the foliage. They 
will be produced in wonderful profusion 
for months. In order to succeed with this 
or any other variety of oxalis, give it a 
sunny place to grow in. It will not do well 
in shade. Water moderately. 

The common single petunia of the gar- 
den makes a very satisfactory house-plant. 
Take up a root of it before severe frosts, 
and put it in a seven or eight inch pot, 
cutting away all its top. In a short time 
it will begin to throw up new stalks, and 
soon it will have entirely renewed itself. 
It will bloom constantly during the winter, 
affording much more pleasure than many 
plants which demand a good deal of care. 
All it will ask for is water enough to keep 
the soil moist, and plenty of sunshine. It 
is well to cut back its branches several 
times during the season, as this encourages 
the production of new ones, and it blooms 
best on new growth. 

Plants which have recently been brought 
into the house will suffer greatly if not 
given a good deal of fresh air. Open the 
windows on every pleasant day. Shower 
them every evening. By doing this, you 
keep the air moist, thus preventing the red 
spider from doing much harm. Ina dry, 
hot air this pest will prove very aggressive, 
often severely injuring your plants before 
you are aware of his presence. If the 
leaves turn yellow and fall, look at the 
under side of them. If you discover little 
webs, with tiny red or dark-brown specks, 
you may be sure that the red spider has 
to be reckoned with. Water is the only 
thing with which he can be successfully 
fought. Be sure to get it to the under side 
of the foliage, for there is where he lurks. 
If a plant is badly infested before you dis- 
cover the enemy, heroic measures may be 
resorted to. Heat a tub of water to 120°, 
and dip the entire plant in it, allowing it to 
remain submerged from fifteen to twenty 
seconds. This will kill the spider, but it 
will not injure tender and delicate plants. 

If you have not potted any bulbs for 
winter-flowering, by all means do so now. 
The best for this purpose are: Holland 
hyacinths—preferably the single sorts— 
Roman hyacinths, narcissuses, and the 
Harrisii lily, more commonly known as the 
Bermuda Easter lily. This plant is so easi- 
ly grown, so sure to bloom if given very 
ordinary care, and so exquisitely beautiful, 
that no home ought to be without it. 

For these plants use a soil that is fine 
and mellow, and quite rich with old cow- 
manure. Let the manure be in the pro- 
portion of one third of the amount of soil. 


Set the hyacinth and narcissus just their 
depth in the compost, pressing the bulbs 
down into it after filling the pot. The lily 
requires deeper planting, as it has two sets 
of roots, one from the base of the bulb, 
the other from the stalk which it sends up. 
My method—and I am invariably success- 
ful in the culture of this flower—is this: 
I put about four inches of soil into an 
eight-inch pot. Into this I crowd down 
about three bulbs of ordinary size. When 
growth begins, anda stalk is sent up, I add 
soil from time to time, until the pot is full. 
This gives both sets of roots the support 
they require. 

After potting bulbs, water them well, 
and put them away in a cool, dark place to 
form roots. Leave them there until top- 

owth begins. A cellar is the best place 
or them, but a shed, or ordinary room 
where they can be kept dark and away 
from fire heat, answers very well. 

I prefer to use several bulbs to a pot. 
The effect is finer when they come into 
bloom, and space is economized. The 
can be set so close that they touch rn 
other with entire safety. A soil containing 
the proportion of manure advised will be 
strong enough to furnish all the nutriment 
needed by them. 


ABOUT THE HOME 


Every kitchen ought to be provided 
with a comfortable rocker, also a lounge, 
if there is room for it, that the spare mo- 
ments which come to the busy housewife 
may be taken advantage of to the utmost. 
If conveniences for resting are not at hand 
when the opportunity for rest comes, it is 
generally wasted. 

The kitchen may—and ought to be— 
made one of the pleasantest rooms in the 
whole house. Hang restful pictures on its 
walls. Put pretty curtains at its windows. 
Have a few plants on the sill. Keep a 
‘aad or a magazine at hand against the 
eisure moment. Let rest for the body 
and improvement for the mind go hand in 
hand. 

A hanging lamp ought to be in every 
kitchen, not only for the sake of conven- 
ience, but to guard against accidents. I 
would advise a eee pe lamp in preference 
to any other. It will give a light quite as 
bright as an electric one. It is easily cared 
for. It is far cleaner than a kerosene one, 
and has no offensive odor. It is perfectly 
safe if care is taken to fill it before lighting. 
On no account should gasoline in open 
vessels be brought into a room in which 
there is a fire, for agitation will cause it to 
give off its volatile element, and this, 
mixing with air, becomes explosive. . Gas- 
oline unmixed with air will not explode 
if a lighted match is dropped into it. ith 

roper care in its handling I consider yaso- 
ine quite as safe as kerosene. 

Nowadays the gasoline stove is rapidly 
coming into use in homes where a gas 
stove is out of the question. I would ad- 
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vise every housekeeper who can afford to 
do so to invest in one. No one can realize 
the convenience of it until she has given 
it a good trial. It saves stove-wood, does 
away with heating up the house and the 
housekeeper, and is more effective for a 
good deal of work than any range, being 
quicker in results. Give one a place in 
your kitchen and you will soon find that it 
comes in play oftener than the wood stove, 
and you would not willingly be without 
it after you have found out what it can do. 
For hot-weather use it has no equal. 

Always fill a gasoline stove before you 
light it. Most accidents are the results 
of carelessness or neglect to follow the 
instructions furnished with each stove. 
Make yourself thoroughly familiar with 
these instructions and governed by 
them, and you will soon come to consider 
— gasoline stove as safe as a kerosene 

mp or a blue-flame oil stove. And you 
will find it far superior to the latter in 
every respect. 

It is cheapest to buy gasoline by the 
barrel. It should be put into a galvan- 
ized iron tank as soon as delivered, and 
kept tightly closed to prevent evaporation, 
which takes place rapidly if air is allowed 
to get to it. 

Take down. the stovepipes and give 
them a thorough cleaning before cold 
weather comes. Clean the chimneys also. 
Look them over carefully to make sure 
there are no cracks in them, especially 
that part of them which runs through a 
oo or some other place out of sight. 

any.a home has been lost by fire originat- 
7 a defective or neglected chimney. 

very kitchen ought to be provided 
with a good wood-box, not the makeshift 
we see in so many of them. The best 
wood-box I know of is built into the wall 
between kitchen and wood-house, extend- 
ing an equal distance into each. It is 
filled from the shed, thus saving much 
work and litter. Closely fitting covers on 
each side will prevent cold from coming 
into the room through it. And every 
home ought to be provided with a good 
stove or range. No woman can do herself 
justice as a cook when she is obliged to 
make use of a worn-out one. A good stove 
economizes fuel, a poor one wastes it. 

Another thing that every kitchen needs 
is a ‘‘Kitchen Cabinet,” if there is room for 
one. It concentrates things as no pantry 
can, thus saving space as well as steps, and 
making it easy to find what you want if it 
happens to belong in this most convenient 
article of household furniture. I believe 
in putting into the kitchen anything and 
everything that lightens labor, and is a real 
convenience to the woman who has to 
spend so much of her time there. If the 
man of the house is ‘‘handy with tools,”’ he 
can make a cabinet that will answer all the 
pevecs of those sold at the stores, with 

ut little expense. Here is a suggestion 
for the coming winter when there will be 
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but little that he can do to advantage out 
of doors. 

I am not a lover of hardwood floors for 
the kitchen, because they tire a woman’s 
feet, and are uncomfortably cold and dan- 
gerously slippery in winter. I much prefer 
a good grade of linoleum, or cork carpeting. 
These are springy and elastic to the tread, 
warm, and will last for a lifetime. They 
are very easy to keep clean, and will always 
look well. 

In putting down linoleum, use the 
twelve-feet width if the room will accom- 
modate it, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity of much piecing. If brought home in 
cold weather, put it in a warm room for at 
least a day before unrolling it. If han- 
dled immediately after bringing in from out- 
doors, it will often crack. Do not fasten 
it to the floor at first, but let it remain 
loose, and become fitted to the floor by 
walking over it. Then fasten with round- 
headed tacks, beginning at one side, and 
working toward the opposite side, care- 
fully smoothing it as you go ahead. If it 
has to be pieced, cut it straight and smooth 
on the edge. To make sure of this, use 
what a carpenter calls a straight-edge to 
cut by, and cut with a sharp knife, being 
sure to have the straight-edge held firmly 
in place until the cutting is done. If care 
is taken when this is being done, strips will 
fit against each other without leaving a 
crack, 

A medicine cabinet is a convenience, 
and often a time-saver in cases of emer- 
peer. Every bottle in it ought to be 
abeled so plainly that it is not possible 
for any one who can read to make a mistake 
regarding its contents. It is a most excel- 
lent plan to keep all medicines not per- 
fectly harmless in a corner closed off from 
others. Every article taken from the 
cabinet for temporary use should be re- 
turned to it as soon as possible. Insist 
on this, and avoid the excitement which 
occurs in emergencies when a thing is 
needed immediately, but cannot be found 
because some one has neglected to return 
it to its proper place. 

A hot-water bag should be found in 
every home. Those who have had some 
experience in the application of hot cloths 
in cases of sickness realize how much labor 
is required to keep them at the right tem- 
perature. A rubber bag, holding two or 
three quarts, will, if tightly closed, retain 
heat for hours, and do its work much more 
effectively than"cloths can. After using 
one, always empty and invert it so that it 
will drain and dry out thoroughly. 

If doors and windows do not fit their 
frames snugly, apply weather-strips to 
them before cold weather sets in. Storm- 
sash will pretty nearly pay for itself in a 
single season by saving fuel. But do not 
close up all openings against fresh air with- 
out providing for g ventilation. There 
should always be some arrangement for let- 
ting fresh air in and the removal of foul air. 
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In many rooms, a crack will be found be- 
tween the floor and base-board, through 
which a constant current of cold air will 
find entrance, greatly to the discomfort 
of the feet of the occupants of the room. 
Fit what is called a quarter-round mould- 
ing into the angle of floor and base-board, 
fastening it with screws which will draw it 
down firmly without splitting it. This will 
cost but little, is easily put in place, and 
will save cold feet, and very likely severe 
colds 

A telephone ought to be installed in 
every country home that is desirous of 
“living *up to its privileges.” It annihi- 
lates much of the sense of isolation which 
makes country life so objectionable to 
many. It puts you into talking distance 
with the merchant, the physician and your 
neighbors. The convenience of it is never 
fully realized until it has been given a trial. 
Give it house-room for a week, and you 
will not consent to its removal. It will 
save its cost many times over in a year, 
by saving you trips to town. 

A good woodshed or woodhouse is a 
necessary addition to every country home. 
Good wood depends largely on proper 
storage, and it is not properly stored if it 
is not kept under shelter. it should be 
convenient to the kitchen—opening off it, 
if possible—and large enough to serve as a 
store-room for many articles which do not 
really belong in the house, and yet cannot 
well be put out-of-doors. The ideal wood- 
house is large enough to serve as a summer 
kitchen and a wash-room in hot weather. 
It will be found very convenient as a dry- 
ing place for winter washings. 

ok to the cellar. See that it is pro- 
vided with some means of getting rid of 
unhealthy odors without allowing them to 
penetrate through the floor to rooms above. 
A wooden tube, six or eight inches square, 
connected with a window of the cellar and 
reaching to a height outside sufficient to 
create a draft, will draw off noxious gases 
without admitting much cold. In severely 
cold weather the end connecting with the 
cellar can be closed with old papers, or a 
cover can be fitted to the lower opening of 
the tube. 

If any repairs are to be made about the 
house, give them prompt attention. Work 
outside can be done to advantage now, but 
later on it will be done at a decided dis- 
advantage, therefore probably not so well 
done. 

Before cold weather comes, with its in- 
crease in the number of fires kept going in 
the home, provide proper receptacles for 
ashes. Let them be located far enough 
away from the house to do away with 
danger if a fire were to break out in them. 
Boxes lined with iron, with snugly fitting 
covers, cost but little, can be made at home, 
and reduce danger from fires from this 
source to a minimum. 

Look to the cellar steps before winter 
comes and put them into constant use. 
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A nail in time may save a fall, and possibly 
a broken limb. 

If you have soft-wood floors in the 
house, now is a good time to paint them, 
as they will dry slowly and satisfactorily. 
Do not use paints in which there is too 
much dryer, as rapid drying is secured at 
the expense of durability. Never put on 
a second coat until the first one is perfectly 
dry. If you do, there will be peeling of 
the last coat in a short time. 

If the kitchen has hard-wood floors, pro- 
vide strips of carpet or rugs for it, as they 
are far more comfortable to the feet than 
the wood is. If new floors are needed, 
think twice before putting down hard- 
wood ones. Better put down cheap pine 
ones, and use linoleum as already advised. 
Hard-wood floors look well, but I have yet 
to find the woman who does not tire of 
them, after a little, unless she covers them 
with rugs or carpeting. They make a 
great deal of work as they must have at- 
— daily in order to keep them looking 
well. 

Repair the walks about the house before 
cold weather comes. A good walk is eas- 
ily kept free from snow and ice in winter, 
but a poor one will be a constant source of 
annoyance. 

Do you get your water from a pump 
outside? Give the matter some thought, 
and see if you cannot devise some plan by 
which it can be brought to the kitchen 
without obliging the women of the house- 
hold to go out of doors after it. It is 
never safe for them to make a bare-headed 
trip to the well when heated from exertion 
or exposure over a strong fire, and you may 
be pretty sure they will not stop to put on 
any headgear. How many steps in the 
course of a year would a pump in the 
kitchen save them? Figure on this prob- 
lem, and see if you do not think it would be 
a mee investment to put in some machinery 
which would make these steps unnecessary. 

If the well cannot be piped to the kitchen 
a windmill can be made to lift water to 
a tank from which it can be distributed 
through the house, thus greatly adding to 
the convenience of its occupants, as well 
as providing a against fire. 

ave you herbs stored in the garret? 
It is a good plan to wrap them in paper. 
This will keep out the dust, and prevent a 
loss of strength. Wrap a newspaper about 
the bunch, and tie it at the top. Then 
gather the paper in the hand, at the bot- 
tom, and tie it there. Label each bag 
with what it contains. 

If you use coal, provide a good bin for it 
—one that is easily get-at-able. Fit it out 
with a scoop, and have hods enough to hold 
a day’s supply of coal. Have the boys fill 
these, every morning, and take them to 
the furnace-room. Teach the boys how to 
clean out the furnace. Have them attend 
to this at the same hour, daily, and give 
them to understand that this is part of 
their work. 














An accident which has just happened in 
a neighbor’s family suggests an item about 
the preparation of lint and bandages for 
use in time of need. It is a good plan to 
keep a supply on hand. Give it a place 
in the pe, cabinet, if there is one. 
If there is none, put it where every member 
of the family will know where to find it, 
when needed. 

Every country home should have its 
daily paper. In this age of rural mail de- 
livery it can do so without any trouble. 
Those who live away from the cities can 
keep in touch with the outside world as 
never before. 

Do not neglect to subscribe for a supply 
of good literature with which to make 
pleasant as well as profitable the long 
winter evenings ahead. Provide some- 
thing that will suit all the tastes of the 
family. Give the boys a mechanical jour- 
nal, if they have a turn of mind in that 
direction. Let the girls have their fashion 
magazine, if they want it. Have a good 
domestic periodical, and an agricultural 
weekly of the practical kind. But always 
be sure that the literature you admit to 
the home is sound and healthy in tone. 
Periodical literature has become the edu- 
cator of the masses, to a great extent, and 
it is for us to see that we provide a safe 
teacher for our children. 

It is a most excellent plan to form neigh- 
borhood clubs in country localities, with 
which to help pass away one evening in 
each week during the winter. These 
clubs can be made debating societies, or 
literary ones, or both features can be 
united. Those who have musical ability 
can do much to add to the interest, and 
give that variety which will guard against 
a tiresome monotony. Good books can 
be read and criticised. Papers on sub- 
jects assigned by the president or a com- 
mittee can be prepared and read, followed 
by a general discussion of the .subject 
treated. Let these meetings be held at 
the homes of the members of the club. 
Once a month a public meeting should 
be held at the church or schoolhouse, to 
which everybody is invited. A club of 
this kind can be made very valuable, edu- 
cationally, if those who belong to it are 
willing to do their best to make it success- 
ful. There must be hearty co-operation 
on the part of alli—not a shifting of re- 
sponsibility to the shoulders of those who 
are Officers in it. 


THE POULTRY-YARD 


Clean up here. 

Put in fresh earth for the poultry to 
wallow in in winter. Lay in a supply 
that will enable you to change it during 
the season, if thought advisable. Fowls 
would be a good deal cleaner than they are 
if they were given a chance to be. 

If possible, have a considerable amount 
of glass-exposure to the south. Fowls de- 
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It is an excellnet 


light in warm sunshine. 
tonic for them. 
Whitewash the woodwork. 
much vermin, put some carbolic acid in 
the wash. 
See that sret perches are provided. 


If there is 


Not great poles, but strips that the claws 
of the hens can take hold of in such a man- 
ner as to insure a good support. 

Fit up nest-racks—new ones—and fill 
them with clean, fresh hay or straw. 

If you have reason to think the house 
will not be as warm as it ought to be, paper 
it well. Tarred paper will help to keep 
down vermin. ‘ 

Never allow turkey gobblers to run with 
the hens, for they will be sure to make life 
miserable for the young cocks. They seem 
to take intense delight in leading the latter 
around by their combs. 

Give warm feed daily. Save all the 
egg-shells from the house and pound them 
up finely for the hens to lunch on. 

Give fresh feed—potato peelings, cab- 
bage, and the like—as often as possible. 


ABOUT THE GARDEN 


In many localities farmers bury a sup- 
ply of cabbage for spring use. A trench 
is made about fifteen inches deep. Choice 
heads are selected. The large leaves of 
these are carefully folded in, and the cab- 
bages are placed in the trench, head down- 
ward. The earth is then filled in about 
them. The roots are left exposed. Two 
boards, about a foot in width, are nailed 
together to form a sort of roof. These are 
placed over the roots to turn aside rain 
which might settle into the soil and injure 
the cabbage. Of course they freeze, but 
frost comes out of them so gradually in 
spring that they are never injured by it. 
On digging them they will be found crisper 
and much more delicate in flavor than 
when they went into storage. They are 
finer in every way than cellar-wintered 
ones. 

Clean up the garden and burn all rub- 
bish in it. This will destroy a good deal 
of fungoid growth which might survive 
the winter to do mischief next season. 
Pull the parsnips. Bury some with the 
cabbages for use inspring. Those you take 
to the cellar should be packed in sand to 

reserve their freshness. Celery should 

e cared for before severe frosts come. 
For winter use I put it in the cellar, roots 
and all. I bank the latter with earth. 
This keeps the plants alive, and often en- 
courages a winter growth which is the per- 
fection of crisp, deliciously flavored dainti- 
ness. 


FALL WORK ON THE FARM 


Fall plowing is doing a good deal of next 
spring’s work in advance. 

See to the fences. If there are any rail 
ones, would it not be economy to cut them 
up into fire-wood, and put wire ones in 
their places? 
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Stone can be drawn to advantage now, 
while there is no snow on the ground. 
Never pile it up in the center of a field. 
Have a place for it near the road, where 

ssible buyers can get at it easily. The 
armer who has a stone pile that can be got 
at with but little trouble will nearly always 
be able to dispose of it. 

It is wisdom to go over the farm and cut 
down the bushes which spring up about 
stumps. A great many farmers neglect 
to do this year after year, and in a little 
while a good deal of the field is occupied 
by this growth which saps the soil of nutri- 
ment that ought to go into crops, and 
makes a hiding-place for animals which 
prey on poultry. A good deal of this 
growth will be found available for fire- 
wood. Some of the bushier bushes can be 
saved to furnish support for peas next 
season. These should be stored under 
cover. 

When potatoes are dug, sort them well. 
Feed the small ones to stock. Reject any 
which show signs of scab, or other dis- 
figuring disease, if you intend them for 
the market. Grading them according to 
size will help you to sell them to better 
advantage. 


AT THE BARN 


Feed stock well, but do not give them 
so much food that a deal of it will be 
wasted. A little observation will enable 
one to proportion the daily supply to the 
needs of the animal. 

Cut up corn-fodder before feeding it. 
It is a good plan to chop it the day before 
feeding, and spray it, sprinkling a little 
salt over it. his freshens it, and makes 
it more appetizing. 

See that the stable is well protected 
against cold. A cold stable creates a de- 
mand for extra food. If the walls are of 
wood, batten cracks. Line with paper, if 
necessary. In putting on paper, let its 
edges overlap at least an inch, and run a 
strip of wood—a lath is just the thing— 
along this lap, nailing it well. This will 
make it hug the boards snugly, and pre- 
vent it from tearing loose when it absorbs 
moisture, as it is pretty sure to do when 
nothing but nails are used to hold it in 
place. 

A pump in the barn, or a supply of water 
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from a tank connected with a windmill, 
will be found a vast improvement over the 
old-fashioned way of turning stock out to 
water once or twice a day in cold weather. 
Now is the time to make improvements of 
this kind. 

Go over the stable carefully, and see 
that every change or repair that needs mak- 
ing is made at once. Neglect to do this 
often results in serious loss. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Top-dress the lawn with old cow-ma- 
nure, putting it on liberally. Do this now, 
and let the fall rains wash the nutriment 
from it down among the grass roots. 

Tender raspberries and _ blackberries 
should be bent down, and their roots bank- 
ed with earth or litter. 

Hitching-posts should be provided where 
there are none, to prevent visitors from 
tying horses to trees. To make a hitching 

st of a tree is to invite a horse to gnaw 
it. Iron posts are superior to any others. 
But be sure to paint them well out of re- 
gard for the horse that may be hitched to 
them in winter. There is no horse that 
will not attempt to gnaw them, and, when 
full of frost, they are sure to cause the ani- 
mal much suffering before he learns to let 
them alone. I have seen a horse bleed 
profusely at the mouth because the frost in 
unpainted iron posts had taken the skin 
from tongue and lips in great patches. 

Have you a workshop? If not, don’t 
you think it would be well to build one? 
The boys will be glad to help build it, be- 
cause it will give them a place to spend a 
good deal of their time in profitably. You 
will find it just what you need as a repair- 
shop. It will also serve as a store-house 
for small machinery, like the garden culti- 
vator, the lawn-mower, rakes, hoes, and 
other tools which come in play about house 
and garden. 

Now is the time to go nutting. Spread 
the nuts you bring home on boards in the 
sun, to dry and ripen. 

If there are any wild grapes in the vicin- 
ity, the housewife will be delighted to make 
use of them. For jams and jellies they 
are delicious, having a delightful flavor 
that belongs to no cultivated fruit. As 
an accompaniment for a game dinner they 
are as seronnt as cranberry sauce 1s 
for the Thanksgiving turkey. 
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THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORLD 





By RALPH D. PAINE 


Te inducements offered by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to persuade 
“Mike” Murphy, the athletic trainer, to 
leave Yale, with which his career has been 
so conspicuously identified, have been fruit 
for much editorial comment and adverse 
criticism. The gist of the arguments ad- 
vanced is that things have come to a pret- 
ty pass when a trainer can command a 
salary of $5,000 a year and a residence 
thrown in. This handsome reward is in- 
evitably compared with the income of a 
university professor, and it is pointed out 
that few of the faculty of Pennsylvania or 
Yale receive as much for their distinguished 
services as this uncultured Irishman is 
worth in the athletic world. 

It has been said, also, that in casting 
about to find his successor, the Yale ath- 
letic management were hampered by their 
reluctance to pay such a salary as would 
contrast anew the returns of the trainer 
and the scholar. Harvard was recently 
in somewhat the same boat when Mr. 
‘Bill’ Reid was secured as head football 
coach. It was necessary to assure him an 
income as attractive as that of the grave 
and reverend gentlemen who fill the chairs 
of classical and scientific lore at Cam- 
bridge. 

But between the high-salaried trainer 
and the coach there is a vital difference 
that is generally overlooked in the crusade 
against the abnormal importance of ath- 
letics in the campus world. 

The average paid football coach of to- 
day is a harmful influence in his under- 
graduate field of activity. 

The average trainer in school and college 
is an influence for good. 

Here is a difference worth discussing, 
because it has to do with the welfare of 
youth the country over. Mr. Reid of Har- 
vard, for example, cannot be called a pro- 
fessional coach. He is a teacher by profes- 
sion, and it is not unfair to say that if he 
expects to be a great teacher, he will have 
to stick at teaching. He prefers, however, 
for mingled motives of loyalty to Harvard 
and money reward, to be part teacher and 
part football coach. And if he gives the 
energy and thought of his golden years of 
activity to football coaching, his real aim 
in life is bound to suffer. 

No man can serve two masters. And 
if the fruit of Mr. Reid’s Harvard educa- 
tion is that he is going to make a better 
football coach than teacher, then he stands 
as an indictment against university edu- 
cation and the place of athletics therein. 
Many other college graduates are coaching 
football teams for hire. And if their three 


or four campus years have fitted them to 
teach football better than they can doany- 
thing else, then it is time for chairs of foot- 
ball culture to be established, instead of 
compelling this kind of young men to waste 
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much of their time in trying to keep up 
with a lot of useless and superfluous studies. 
For there is no getting around the fact that 
the greater the success of a college graduate 
as a professional football coach, the more 
he is condemning, by his example, the 
athletic systems which breed perverted 
standards of the aim and object of college 
education. 

Now the athletic trainer is in another 
class, and much can be said in his defense. 
Here is ‘‘Mike” Murphy, by way of ex- 
ample. He has never pretended to be 
anything else than a specialist in the care 
and development of the human body for 
athletic stress. He does not switch from 
law, or medicine, or teaching, to spend half 
the year on a college wig 3 field. He is 
a very eminent aH in his way. For 
more than twenty years he has studied and 
worked and piled up experience in a very 
intelligent mind, in order to know his busi- 
ness better than any one else. His field is 
a crowded one, yet he has fought his way 
to the top, and he deserves a handsome 
return for his superior skill and talent. 
There is no discredit in being a professional 
athlete. A man like ‘“Mike’’ Murphy is 
entitled to the respect of all amateur sports- 
men. 

It sounds startling, but it is the fact, that 
he has more to do with the welfare of the 
average undergraduate than has the most 
distinguished member of the faculty. This 
is because the graduate coaches cannot be 
trusted to use moderation and common- 
sense in handling the athletic material of 
a college or university. They will drive 
football teams until the young men are 
ready to drop in their tracks. They are 
responsible for most of the overtraining 
and injuries of the football season. 

And the trainer is the only check on 
their frenzy to hammer out a winning 
eleven, whatever the cost. The trainer 
must battle to keep his men in prime phy- 
sical condition, to see that they are not 
overworked. This is what he is paid for. 
Here is where he makes or loses his repu- 
tation. It is worth five thousand dollars a 
year to the parents of the youths who try 
for the football teams at Yale or Pennsyl- 
vania to have a man like “‘Mike’’ Murphy 
safeguarding the health and strength of 
their boys. 

When Yale decided upon Mr. John Mack 
as his successor, the strongest recommen- 
dation lay in. the fact that his reputation 
had been made in a preparatory school, 
Mercersburg Academy. For the best sec- 
ondary schools of this country long ago 
grasped the vital fact that the athletic 
trainer, or head of.the “physical depart- 
ment,” is an important member of the 
teaching staff. To hold his position in a 
school he has to be a sterling man as well 
as an athletic expert, for his personality is 
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in daily and intimate touch with hundreds 
of boys in their most impressionable years. 

This has been strikingly shown in the 
career of ‘‘Mike’”” Sweeney at Hill School, 
Pottstown. The outdoor world will re- 
member him as the greatest high-jumper 
that ever lived, the slim young Irishman 
who, as a member of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, soared over the bar for the 
record flight of 6 feet 5% inches in 1895. 
Mr. Sweeney went to Hill School as a 
famous athlete. To-day the head-master 
and the teaching staff think of him more 
as a fine kind of a man, whose influence on 
their boys is essentially wholesome, than 
as a famous athlete. He is regarded as 
one of the faculty, and an important mem- 
ber at that. And he is helping to send out 
from Hill School manly boys who are grate- 
ful to have learned that athletics are no 
more than a means to an end. 

In much the same way Lester Dole has 
made his place at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord. For more than twenty-five years 
he has taught St. Paul’s boys how to row. 
But he has done much more than that. 
He has preached and lived a wholesome, 
helpful doctrine of the “square deal,” of 
sport that is more than the mere winning, 
and of an all-round manliness as the equip- 
ment of youth. He has played a leading 
part in building up one of the most nearly 
ideal systems of school or college athletics 
in this country, in which the finest spirit of 
sport flourishes the whole year round. 

Such men as these bring no disrepute 
upon athletics. 


FOOTBALL MATERIAL, EAST AND WEST 


When matters touching the regulation of 
college athletics are mentioned, the aver- 
age Easterner pats himself on the chest, 
and takes it for granted that the West has 
a good deal to learn from him about stand- 
ards of sport. The fact is that Western 
athletic control has become more stringent, 
in the letter of the law, than the East has 
dared to legislate. The present football 
season, for the first time, bars from trying 
for the eleven all members of the Freshman 
classes of the “Conference College’’ group 
’ of the Middle West. After careful investi- 
gation it was voted that the incoming stu- 
dent has all he can handle to maintain a 
creditable stand in his classes during his 
first six months of residence, without trying 
to play football. This edict has a common- 
sense ring, but it also condemns football as 
played under the existing rules. No sport 
is a pastime, in any sense of the word, 
which cannot be enjoyed by a Freshman 
in his recreation hours. 

The University of Michigan loses the 
service of several first class “prep” school 
players by this ruling, but their loss will 
not shatter championship hopes this year. 
The mighty Heston has gone, but the team 
returns almost intact, and eleven men who 
won their university colors last season are 
eligible to play under the leadership of 
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Captain Norcross. These include Curtis, 
Schulte, Graham, H. Hammond and Clark 
in the line, T. Hammond and Longman in 
the back-field. 

Chicago University loses six men of last 
year’s eleven, but opens the season with 
at least seven players of first-class met- 
tle, including Eckersall, and Captain Catlin, 
one of the — plunging full-backs of the 
country. Chicago will have as fast and 
strong a lot of backs as can be found, East 
or West. Coach Stagg will have most to 
do in developing strength on the ends and 
in the middle of his line. 

The University of Wisconsin will suffer 
from the six months rule, because last 
year’s fine team is badly disrupted by 
“oan and Coach Phil King must 

ammer out a new team from a fairly 
good lot of substitute material. 

Their season will close at an early date. 
It has been found advisable to shift the 
Thanksgiving won d fixture against Chicago. 
Three championship games inside a month 
make too punishing a schedule. There- 
fore, Wisconsin will meet the “lads from 
the Midway,” on October 21st, and will 
wind up her important matches with the 
Michigan game on November 18th. This 
whittles the active playing season down to 
two months, which is long enough until the 
game is made less wearing upon the bodies 
and minds of the players. 

Dr. Harry Williams, coach at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is in the worst plight 
among the Middle Western leaders. Last 
year he fought it out for the championshi 
with Michigan,and made a stirring finis 
of it. The make-up of the team is all in 
the air at present, and most of the positions 
will be battled for among the squad of two 
dozen players, new and old. The new rule 
barring the Freshman material presents 
some interesting angles at Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. For one thing it removes the 
sensational element of uncertainty in the 
appearance of “‘finds,’”’ ‘“‘dark-horses,” and 
“unknowns.”’ About all the available ma- 
terial on hand was tried out last year among 
the university and class squads. The cap- 
tains and coaches know what they have to 
work with, and they will get down to busi- 
ness without losing time in experiments. 
What is more worth while, the ‘recruiting 
agent”’ finds his occupation gone, or very 
near it. Preparatory school “stars” of 
the Middle West must seek an athletic 
education toward the Atlantic seaboard 
hereafter, for the ‘‘promising Frenchman” 
has vanished from the scene wherever the 
laws of the ‘‘Big Nine’’ hold good. 

In the East, the pre-eminent football 
universities have organized their coaching 
staffs with all the elaborate system of a 
railway manager’s offices. At Yale, Walter 
Camp stands in the background as advis- 
ory or consulting engineer. The machine 
is activeiy in yom cf J. E. Owsley as head 
coach, with Ralph Bloomer as first assist- 
ant. 


A dozen other graduates will help 
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carry the work along, and the plant for 
turning out the finished article seems to 
run smoothly and effectively. Captain 
Shevlin loses six of last year’s heroes, in 
Hogan and Bloomer, Kinney, Neal, Owsle 
a Leavenworth. Tripp and Rorabac 
will lend beef and dignity to the center, 
and Thompson, a Freshman from And- 
over, is expected to fill Kinney’s shoes, if 
he does not change his mind and recheck 
his trunk to Princeton or Harvard between 
now and November. 

Forbes, the Wesleyan tackle and captain, 
who was barred last season by the one 
year residence rule, gave promise of being 
one of the most valuable men on the East- 
ern gridiron. He is eligible to play for 
Yale. There is a brilliant lot of backs, 
mostly well seasoned, and Yale will have a 
very fast running and kicking department. 
With her plunging tackles Bloomer and 
Hogan gone, and her backs both fleet and 
sure, Yale was in the strongest kind of a 
position to stand out for ‘‘the open game,”’ 
and to show what could be done with it as 
an object lesson to the rest of the purblind 
legislative influence. But there was the 
bogey man of “‘Bill’’ Reid at Harvard, and 
it seems evident that Yale did not care to 
risk experiments this season. 

It is a case of now or never with Har- 
vard’s football outlook. Certainly no Amer- 
ican university has ever made such elab- 
orate preparations for a season whose 
chief purpose is to ‘‘lick Yale.’’ The work 
was begun last winter, it was interrupted 
only for the summer vacation, and the 
university was swept with a drag-net for 
every man who could be induced to report 
for practice. No student at Cambridge 
who has sound wind, weight and pluck, 
can escape the snare except he takes to the 
tall grass. 

Captain Hurley was the mainstay of 
‘last year’s team. In the game against 
Yale he was the one redeeming feature. 
The lumbering giants with whom he fought 
in vain were brave and willing, but they 
had been wretchedly handled, and as ‘“‘vet- 
erans’” for this season’s campaign, their 
capabilities are hid under a bushel. Coach 
Reid will build from the foundation, with 
an amazingly numerous squad of possible 
players who must be taught football in- 
dividually before they can be moulded into 
a team. The precedent established b 
Coach Wray in rowing shows that wit 
discipline and harmony to back up intelli- 
-_ teaching, Harvard athletics can quick- 

be pulled out of the ruck of chronic 
isaster. 

Princeton is handicapped by the loss of 
men through graduation, and by certain 
fussy requirements of the faculty, which 
thinks that scholarship standards outrank 
athletics. Captain Cooney has a solid line 
to build up to in Dillon and Dutcher in the 
center and Rafferty and himself at tackle. 
McCormick, Rulon-Miller the fast full- 
back, Tenney at quarter to succeed Burke, 
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and Tooker at end will add to the residue 
of seasoned material. Stannard, tackle, 
and Ritter, half-back, are under the faculty 
ban. Foulke, Short, Burke, Ward, King 
and Crawford who played against Yale, 
were graduated. If the rules had been re- 
vised to make a more diversified game, 
Princeton would have more brilliant pros- 
sag The line-smashing tactics with which 

ale won last year are not the Tiger’s 
“long suit.” 

Of all the Eastern universities Pennsyl- 
vania is in the strongest preliminary posi- 
tion. Her team of last season was the 
most brilliant and successful in the field; 
she splendidly recovered from the slump 
of several years’ duration, and once more 
showed her old originality of attack. The 
addition of ‘‘Mike’”’ Murphy, of course, adds 
much to the Quaker’s playing strength. 
It must not be forgotten that he had the 
ed handling of the elevens which 

rought Pennsylvania football to the front 
in the nineties. Piekarski, the greatest 
guard of 1904, is gone, and Smith, the 
crack full-back of the season, will not be 
allowed to play if the athletic management 
has due regard for the spirit of decent 
sport. He is a great player, but he has 
sorely damaged the cause of wholesome ath- 
letics at Pennsylvania. , In quarter-back 
Stevenson the team has a player of phe- 
nomenal ability. The remainder of the 
back-field is first-class with Reynolds, 
Green, and Folwell. Lamson, Weede, and 
Ziegler are the backbone of the line. The 
coaching system has been radically over- 
hauled. An advisory board is in control, 
of which last year head coach Carl Williams 
is a member, together with George Brooke, 
B. W. Dickson, and Captain Reynolds. 
Mr. Dickson is head coach and he has alon 
list of assistants whose duties are mappe 
out with great exactitude. The system 
is so elaborate that too many cooks and 
spoiled broth are the only possible danger 
ahead. 

Columbia has lost most of last year’s 
men, but the coaching staff with William 
Morley at the head has been notably 
strengthened. The one grave blunder in 
the campaign was the selection of Thorpe 
as captain. He is not eligible to play on 
a college eleven, he has deliberately vio- 
lated the ethics of sport, and his indorse- 
ment by the Columbia athletic authorities 
is a reflection upon the sincerity of their 
protests that they are trying to — their 
sport clean. No sooner had Columbia 
begun to lead down the unhallowed per- 
formances of the Sanford coaching regime, 
than Tom Thorpe bobbed up to renew the 
popular belief that Columbia is “‘out to 
win at whatever cost.” So long as men 
like Sanford and Thorpe are permitted to 
take part in the athletic leadership of a 
university, the most vehement declarations 
of faculty bodies on the side of ‘“‘sport 
for sport’s sake” will continue to be flavored 
with an exceedingly tiresome hypocrisy. 
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By EDWYN SANDYS 


HOW TO SHOOT UPLAND 
GAME BIRDS 


THe man of the uplands is our best and 
broadest-minded sportsman. His rival 
of the big salt marshes, the typical wild- 
fowler, may be as keen as a nor’-east breeze 
and foxier than Reynard’s self, but he never 
attains to the breadth of the other, the man 
who has tasted the cream of it all, moun- 
tain, forest, prairie, farm, shore and copse, 
from muskeg to orange-grove and from 
ocean to ocean. 

The reasons for the superiority of the up- 
lander over his brother of the fen-lands are 
not hard to find. The man of the marsh 
closely devotes himself to the study of 
geese and ducks, snipe, various plover, and 
occasionally swan. hile there are many 
crafty tricks to be mastered in his sport, 
the fact remains that, as a general rule, the 
game comes to the gun instead of the gun 
going to the game, as is the rule in field and 
cover shooting, and this is a most impor- 
tant difference. In typical American wild- 
fowling, one’s view is very broad and com- 

rehensive, and the sportsman goes where 
“ sees the fowl go—in other words, he sees 
his game and its usually well-defined move- 
ments from afar before actually planning 
his campaign for the day. With the wind 
in a certain quarter, the general movement 
of the fowl will be in one fixed direction, 
and knowing this, the man has compara- 
tively little difficulty in deciding where he 
should place himself. In straight flight- 
shooting, one needs must be posted di- 
rectly in the line of flight, but in shooting 
over decoys the fact of being a bit to one 
side of the line need not of necessity spoil 
sport, because the majority of our best fowl 
will swerve far from their original course 
to visit the apparently comfortable family 
party of their own or some closely allied 
species. 

I have many times heard old gunners 
say—I mean the men of the Great Lakes 
and fresh-water marshes—that “‘the bigger 
the flock of decoys, the better the chance.” 
For the enlightenment of readers who may 
have been trained upon the famous salt- 
water shootings, the haunts of canvas- 
backs, red-heads and so on, I may say that 
such words as “‘stool,” “‘toling’”’ and others 
in regular use among the bay-men are sel- 
dom if ever heard very far from the sea- 
shore. While wild-fowling unquestionably 
is very fine sport, the fact of the game 
coming to the gun instead of the gun going 
to the game of necessity causes more or 
less monotony. In fact, of say two hun- 
dred shots fired in a day, perhaps fifty or 
more might offer no important differences. 
Only upon the prairies could such a thing 


occur with any game other than water- 
fowl, and this no doubt is the reason why 
so many of our sportsmen prefer the shoot- 
ing of ruffed grouse, Bob White, woodcock, 
hare and rabbit, and the usually more 
difficult work of the covers. 


OUR UPLAND GAME 


The best of our upland game includes the 
turkey, grouse of various species, the Bob 
White, woodcock, and, for those who go 
in for fur, the hare and the cottontail rab- 
bit. Personally, I don’t believe in the 
mixing of fur with feathers during a day’s 
sport; this mainly on account of the dogs, 
which are willing enough to chase fur with- 
out any encouragement. Both hare and 
rabbit shooting are first rate when properly 
followed, but each should have a day to 
itself and hounds for the work instead of 
pointers or setters. 

The great king of American gallinaceous 
game, the wild turkey, unfortunately must 
now be scored a “‘lost bird” in so far as the 
once-famous ranges of the east and north 
are concerned. When an easily trapped 
bird is apt to fetch anywhere from five to 
fifteen dollars, the finish of that fowl can be 
distinctly seen without bothering scientific 
folk for the loan of their big telescope. In 
the old dollar hunting days, ’twas the log- 
pen trap and the robbing of nests that did 
the business, and not the legitimate still- 
hunting, “calling,” or ‘‘yelping,’’ or the 
illegitimate shooting on the roost. It is 
too bad that this thing had to be, for a 
mere trifle of sportsmanship and foresight 
on the part of our fathers would surely have 
preserved one of the very finest game birds 
the world has ever held. 

The turkey’s nearest rival, in size, is the 
big sage grouse of our barren plains, on 
which grows the Artemisia (sage), from 
which the grouse takes its name, owing to 
its habit of feeding almost exclusively upon 
the unsavory leaves of that peculiar and by 
no means desirable bush. A very young 
sage grouse makes passably good eating, 
especially when one cannot get anything 
else, but only genuine need Souda justify 
the shooting of a rather picturesque and 
interesting inhabitant of a region which 
has devilish little else in that line. Huge, 
lumbering and seldom at all clever at taking 
care of itself, this giant grouse has no right- 
ful position among American game. 

The two good grouse of the plains, the 
pinnated, the true prairie-chicken, and the 
sharp-tailed, as fine a bird as man could 
wish to follow, need not be referred to at 
any great length, because owing to their 
habits and the nature of their typical 
haunts, there are no little ‘‘wrinkles’” in 
connection with their shooting. Given the 
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customary comfortable rig and the needful 
fast, wide-ranging dogs, and about all a man 
has to do is to drive up to the points, shoot 
from the rig, or get down, as he prefers, and 
mark down the surviving birds. The typi- 
cal shooting, which means the early-season 
work before the birds have begun to get 
wild and pack, is so much in the open that 
it calls for very little craft beyond holding 
on the right spot, marking down, and, of 
course, keeping the dogs under proper con- 
trol. And in regard to the working of the 
dogs, always depend upon the whistle if 

ssible, and never shout at a do, unless 
it seems to be absolutely necessary. All 
species of upland game appear to dread the 
human voice more than any other sound, 
while, curiously enough, they pay but 
little if any attention to the most violent 
shrilling of the whistle. 

The pretty and confiding little spruce 
grouse, or Canada grouse, also known in 
some places as “black partridge,” and 
“fool hen,’’ is so lacking in the true sport- 
ing qualities that it need not be further 
considered. Only a very hungry or a very 
ignorant man could be excused for shoot- 
ing a bird which not seldom gives the sole 
pleasing touch of life to a long, hard-won 
trail. or are the various species of ptar- 
migan, of which at least half-a-dozen are 
found upon this continent, any fitter for 
the sportsman’s attention. They lack 
much of the dash and business-like meth- 
ods of the true grouse and the Bob White, 
while the quality of the flesh is not suffi- 
ciently high to warrant their destruction 
merely for gastronomic purposes. 

This then leaves, of gallinacecous game, 
to the Eastern sportsman (of course the 
various — of California, Mexico, 
etc., rank as upland game) the unrivaled 
ruffed grouse and that feathered ball of 
bliss loved of all good sportsmen, the Bob 
White, the so-called quail of the North and 

artridge of the South. The fact is the 

ob White is neither a quail nor a par- 
tridge, but a sort of link between the two. 
When people from the South speak of the 
partridge they mean what Northern folk 
up till very recently have termed the quail. 

hen a Northerner says “partridge,” or 
as not a few put it, “patridge,’’ the ruffed 
grouse is the bird meant. But because a 
rose under any other name will smell as 
sweet, it does not greatly matter what 
people may choose to call the two birds in 
question. To be candid, I’ve heard ’em 
called pretty hard names now and then by 
irate parties whose skill and tempers were 
not quite so long as their gun-barrels. 

At first glance, my ranking of the beau- 
tiful woodcock as an upland bird may ap- 
pear erroneous, but it must be remembered 
that the big-eyed king of the dusk dell and 
oozy creek-bottom really lives a dual life 
—i.e., in the late autumn he haunts the 
-very same elevated and bone-dry thickets 
which form the typical ruffed grouse and 
Bob White covers. I have more than once 
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killed a Bob White and a cock right and 
left; once a ruffed grouse and a cock, once 
a hare and a cock; while upon another 
occasion I came mighty near to scoring a 
guinea-hen and a cock, for the domestic 
affair had strayed into the cover in which it 
flushed in grouse-like manner. That guin- 
ea-hen flew straight home—talking all the 
way—and the farmer’s wife flew straight 
out—also talking all the way! and I had to 
cough up considerable chatter myself to 
convince the old girl that I hadn’t fired at 
her old guinea-hen and missed. What! 
Me miss a guinea-hen at twenty-five yards? 
Nonsense! You are at liberty to draw 
your own inferences, just the same! 


FOLLOWING RUFFED GROUSE 


In the matter of ruffed grouse :—The art 
of successfully following this baffling fellow 
in Eastern covers is slowly acquired. In 
the first place, the man aw would scorn 
“treeing’’ and kill his birds only when they 
are in full flight, needs must be a corking 
good shot. In the second place, he must 
have a wary dog, one wise to the game, that 
will not try to get too close to his birds. 
In the third place, the man must under- 
stand that the ruffed grouse has a trick of 
flushing precisely when not expected, and 
at once boring like a feathered shell into 
the densest cover there is; while in the 
fourth place, the usual rather heavy stand- 
ing timber is apt to stop shot even when the 
gun is dead on. Finally, in all places a 
mature grouse is fast as a bullet—a rather 
startling proposition which must be both 
smartly and truly tackled if the old canvas 
coat is to feel heavy on the shoulders at 
dusk. 


UNDERSHOOTING 


To my notion, more ruffed grouse are 
missed through undershooting than owing 
to any other cause. Many men are very 
ready to explain how the bird whisked be- 
hind a saving tree-trunk which most effect- 
ually stopped a correctly aimed charge of 
shot. Of course such things not infre- 
quently happen, but the interesting fact re- 
mains that shot is amazingly swift, while 
the man, if a good man, must have had a 
more or less clear view of the game when 
he pressed the trigger. As nearly as I can 
figure it out, the true reasons for most of 
the untrue shooting are these: The bird 
flushes in a startling manner and often from 
a spot not indicated by the pointing dog. 
As a rule, the first thunderous rush is up- 
ward, to clear the denser lower cover, which 
means a smartly rising mark which should 
receive the proper allowance—not too 
much, yet enough to work out the differ- 
ence between a missed, or slightly wounded, 
and a clean-killed bird. I am well aware 
that many men, old hands too, question 
the value of this matter of allowance for 
speed of flight, but my experience has 
taught that while shot is most amazingly 
agile, it cannot be in two places at once; 
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hence, while traveling from one place to 
another, it must consume at least a fraction 
of time. That period, brief though it be, 
represents just how far a swift bird can 
travel in a given time, and scientific, which 
means accurate shooting, demands that 
the gun be held so far ahead of the mark 
as to place the full killing force, not a few 
outside pellets, squarely upon the mark. 
The man who claims to hold dead on, not 
seldom holds ahead without being con- 
scious of the fact. The swing of the gun 
and the trigger-pull, when the bird is going 
to the right of a right-handed man, as a 
rule makes what might be termed an in- 
voluntary allowance; in other words, the 
gun is ahead of the close-rising mark. 


HIT WELL FORWARD 


I’ll admit, because the shot quickly 
spread more or less, that a man holding on 
is apt to kill a percentage of his crossing 
birds; but, if right-handed, for the reason 
suggested, he will kill more flying to the 
right than to the left, which aids my argu- 
ment. And, in addition, the man who 
holds ahead will snuff out his birds, in- 
stantly killing them, instead of hitting 
them too far back and having them fall 
mortally wounded, perhaps lost, far from 
where they rose. It is quite easy to tell 
how a man is holding by the way in which 
his birds take the dose. Instantaneous 
death is the sportsmanlike way, and to 
insure this the full charge must strike the 
mark, which means the proper allowance 
and the unchecked swing of the gun as the 
trigger is pressed. 

One seldom has to take a very long shot 
at a ruffed grouse; probably many more 
birds are stopped within thirty yards than 
beyond that distance. In cover, what ap- 
pears to be a long shot is apt to prove by a 
clean kill not much more than half the 
guessed distance. The fact is one cannot 
clearly see any bird at much more than easy 
range in any typical cover; yet I believe 
in holding well ahead of all quartering 
birds, because then, if you hit them, the 
shot will find the head, neck, region of the 
heart or the wing-bones. A bird fairly 
struck well forward has got to come down, 
which, even if only winged, at once places 
it at the mercy of the dog. No matter 
how much a winged bird may run, it must 
leave foot-scent in addition to more or less 
body-scent, and this under ordinary con- 
ditions, means a sure find for any dog worth 
following. 

An apparently straightaway grouse, no 
matter how fast, is a not very difficult 
mark, providing the shooter bears in mind 
that the seemingly straightaway flight is, 
in nine cases out of ten, really a slightly 
rising one. This demands that the gun be 
held high, right over the bird’s back, for 
a ruffed grouse seldom makes a sudden 
swerve; hence there is no danger of a miss 
on that account. As is true of the pheas- 


ant, many grouse are missed owing to the 
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eye being tricked by the length of the mark. 
It is true there are a lot of tail and feathers, 
but the really vulnerable parts are well to 
the front of the buzzing mass. Hence the 
shot should strike at least a bit forward of 
the middle section, which means a dead, 
not a more or less crippled bird. Then, too, 
in the case of a close-rising straightaway, 
the big fan-tail with its conspicuous black 
band is apt to catch the eye. If so—well, 
ten to one you don’t bag him that time. 
Hold high on straightaways, dead on in- 
comers and well ahead of all quarterers, 
maintaining the swing of the gun till after 
the shot has started, and unless tree-boles 
stop your shot, you’ll do well enough. 


WHERE RUFFED GROUSE HIDE 


Because the ruffed grouse is found in all 
sorts of cover, from ancient forest down to 
saplings and ‘snarly undergrowth, swamp 
and briar-patch, it is impossible to lay 
down hard and fast rules for its pursuit. 
Where a clover field is bordered by a briar- 
patch, that by dense thicket, and the latter 
in turn by heavy forest, is ideal ground, 
especially when the forest-land has low 
sections with beech-ridges between. If a 
stream bisects the heavy cover so much the 
better. Old slashings and windfalls are 
good, while not seldom capital sport may 
be enjoyed along an old logging road, for 
the birds love such places. Extensive 
growths of the wild rose mean many haws, 
of which, as of young clover-tips, the grouse 
is exceedingly fond. The sharpest sort of 
shooting is where a man without a dog 
tracks the game in the snowy winter covers. 
It is rare good sport, too, even if you don’t 

et more than fty per cent. of the birds 
ushed. 
THE OUTFIT 


The outfit for typical ruffed grouse shoot- 
ing includes the regulation costume of in- 
conspicuous color, a handy, close-patterned 
= comfortable, water- -tight boots, and 
ast, but by no means least, a keen-nosed, 
level-headed dog that knows enough to 
check his gait a bit, to stop so soon as he 
gets the direct body scent, and not go 
crashing like a bull through cover one hun- 
dred yards ahead of the gun. 


BOB WHITE SHOOTING 


The same outfit will admirably serve for 
Bob White shooting, which, by the way, 
is a much simpler proposition. The love- 
call and ofttimes semi-domesticated habits 
of the brave brown bird are his undoing, 
for the farmer hears and sees him from 
spring until shooting time; hence has no 
difficulty in directing . visiting sportsman 
to the favored ground. In this shooting 
a deal depends upon the man’s knowl- 
edge, and, naturally, not a little upon the 
dog’s work. There are no cast-iron rules, 
for the conditions may vary with each new 
field, or bit of cover. The favorite feeding- 
grounds, of course, are weedy stubbles and 
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corn-fields. Standing corn is a popular 
shelter, because such a field offers excellent 
dusting-places after the morning meal. 
Almost any sort of cover close to the 
feeding-ground may contain Bob Whites. 
Brush-grown fences, patches of briars, 
masses of tall weeds, especially burs, 
thistles, and such things as neither man 
nor dog loves, are very promising. Old 
stump lots may prove the best of ground, 
nor is their merit in any way decreased if 
big brush-piles lie here and there. Briary 
ditches, notably if alongside railroad tracks, 
not seldom richly repay working. To the 
birds, they present nel attractions—viz., 
snug shelter, the needful gravel, and a 
more or less continuous supply of grain 
dropped from passing cars. But no man 
has license to say where Eastern birds may 
or may not be found. I have located them 
in every form of cover from mid-forest to 
mid-garden, and on every type of ground 
from dusty hill-top to reeking marsh. The 
most promising spot early in the season is 
the nearest good cover to a stubble that 
has plenty of rag-weed init. A dirty buck- 
wheat field should not be passed, but, after 
all, the best way is to get into a tract of 
country where fields of the grains men- 
tioned alternate with pasture, brush and 
woodlands. Such conditions ought to mean 
good sport with the acceptable spice of 
variety. 


THE DOG 


Whenever permissible, work a dog di- 
rectly up-wind, but there are times when 
owing to a desire to drive birds in a certain 
direction, say away from aswamp or dense 
wood, the dog will have to be sent across, 
or even down-wind. The great thing after 
the find and flush is to get your birds 
snugly down in a good spot where dog 
and gun can work to the best advantage. 
Headwork in many cases can sauahiealy 
control the flight, and this point is no un- 
important one. If ee single-handed 
along a brushy fence get on the up-wind side, 
letting the dog remain where heshould be, 
to leeward. This not only gives him a 
better chance, but he naturally goes up- 
wind to his birds, which means that he is 
apt to drive a large number, possibly every 
one, out at your side, thus affording a series 
of fair open shots, instead of maybe doubt- 
ful snapping through troublesome cover. 

During wet and stormy weather, birds 
are addicted to both running and treeing. 
I don’t greatly fancy those conditions, but 
a shot, of course not aimed at the birds, 
very often will send them to first-class 
cover. It is rarely that a bird once driven 
from a tree will alight ina second. I cannot 
recall having observed it, except in the case 
of ‘‘squeakers,’”’ 7.e., three-fourths grown 
birds. Above all things, one should learn 
to exactly whistle both the rallying call of 
scattered birds and the two calls of the old 
hen. A man master of these has scattered 
quail in a bad fix, for as each answers, as it 
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surely will, it has moved from its hiding- 
place, whereupon the dog can readily lo- 
cate it. 

EASY SHOOTING 


Woodcock shooting, in spite of the bird 
being the least understood of all our game, 
offers the fewest calls upon one’s craft. 
Any one who can flounder through a muddy 
creek-bed, or a wet woodland, can shoot 
summer birds, which I don’t do. But in 
the autumn, as painted leaves are falling, 
it is different. Then the full-feathered, 
heavy, southward-bound birds move just 
ahead of the first frost, pitching by night in 
bone-dry, not wet, thickets, and among 
the bleaching corn, and sometimes loitering 
for days in the one spot. At such times 
any patch of thicket is worth careful beat- 
ing, and he who tries it for the first time 
may learn something he never will forget. 


HOW TO “SKITTER” FOR 
PICKEREL 
By CLARENCE DEMING 


gga the facial profile of the whole 

pickerel tribe, from the dwarfed 
“‘mud”’ pickerel of our Eastern fresh waters 
up to the lordly muskalonge of our clear 
Northern lakes! You shall find that, seen 
sidewise, the face of Esox Lucius expresses 
craft, subtlety and a kind of vulpine cast 
of fish character. View him frontward 
with his crocodile snout, his broad jaw, his 
hungry eye, and his bold voracity comes 
to the fore. In truth the pickerel is a 
composite of these two traits which his 
profile and front face symbolize. We cred- 
it—or rather discredit —him chiefly with 
his greed and love of prey, which have 
unjustly degraded him to the plane of a 
fresh-water shark as compared with other 
fishy races of his habitats. If we measure 
him by reputation, discover the fact that 
no fish of digestible size is safe from his 
greedy maw, and now and then find a 
pound pickerel taking our bait, with the 
tail of a ten-inch perch projecting from his 
gullet, the impeachment seems to stand. 

But pickerel nature has a higher and 
mor> mystic phase. Else why is it that, 
betimes, lying in his shady nook, he refuses 
long the most tempting varieties of bait, 
and when lured to death at last, he proves 
to have been taken on an empty stomach? 
How did it happen that, just about a year 
ago, the writer for the first time in years, 
after strenuous effort, succeeded in securing 
a goodly pail of pond shiners—shad in 
miniature, and most killing of pickerel bait 
—and fished in vain under the best of 
weather conditions a famous little pond 
of his home town, where two hours later 
a younger angler with far inferior bait: se- 
cured a goodly string? Such mysteries of 
biting habit do not, it is true, match the 
pickerel with the fastidious black bass or 
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the summer trout. But they do attest an 
odd and whimsical side of pickerel nature 
that makes him an interesting study; while, 
as to his craft, no one who has marked the 
shrewd way in which he steals upon a 
school of minnows, using each sunken 
branch and water weed to mask approach, 
can deny that Esox has some refined brain 
lobes. Nor, while we are scoring his 
credit marks, should we fail to note that 
wondrous speed of this watery greyhound, 
which, at full racing pace, makes the swift- 
est fugitive trout seem slow. 

It is in October that the pickerel reaches 
his keenest biting humor. Whether it is 
because in that month our fresh-water 
lakes and ponds usually grow clearer, or 
because the dying weeds expose the min- 
nows, or that the shiners hive more thick- 
ly and become easier victims, or that the 
pickerel feeds harder to put on flesh against 
coming winter—or all these causes com- 
bined—must be left in the limbo of fishy 
doubt, albeit they are all plausible. But 
what we positively know is that the Oc- 
tober pickerel, as the white frosts thicken, 
becomes mobile, greedy, an almost syste- 
matic food hunter. In June, July, August, 
even in September—unless the frosts come 
early—you may take him or you may not. 
In October he is ripe for a day’s sport, and 
the hunter’s moon is also the symbol of the 
angler’s success. 

he pickerel’s greed lets him be taken in 
many ways and often on coarse and vulgar 
tackle. He can be trolled for by double 
gangs of murderous hooks trailed far be- 
hind the boat and with varieties of “‘spoon”’ 
hook, whose name is legion. There is, 
moreover, the still-fishing with rod and 
reel, and the lively shiner reinforced by 
the throw line that lures the fish toward 
the boat. There is the St. Lawrence type 
of angling and the phalanx of trolling rods 
watched by the luxurious angler, while the 
professional finds the fishing grounds, baits 
the hooks and does all the piscatorial 
“‘chores’’ — besides supplying most of the 
lore. But let all these be ignored here as 
smacking overmuch of butchery, and, while 
not destitute of the amateur spirit, ranking 
low in its credentials and tests. Rather 
let us take that higher type of pickerel- 
catching denoted by the good old-fashioned 
word “‘skittering,’’ in which the angler with 
his single rod and reel, doing his own work 
with tackle and bait of his own device, by 
skill, experience and observation makes an 
art of pickerel fishing—and, withal, fulfills 
that higher law of angling which gives 
every fish a living chance. 

The elements of refined skittering are (1) 
a rod of moderate flexibility of the fresh- 
water ‘‘bass’” type, but somewhat lighter 
in weight, never less than twelve feet long, 
and, better, fifteen; (2) a small, easy run- 
ning line of trout diameter, from sixty to 
a hundred feet in length; and (3) a reel of 
average size always well oiled and running 
free. The termina] tackle is important. 


No need here of the expensive leader of 
gut. Take instead the double snell cast 
upon a hook ranging across bend from a 
half to three — inch according to the 
average size of the fish—the familiar ‘‘Kir- 
by” or ‘“‘New York trout’? shape with the 
side turn being preferable. To the upper 
end of the snell tie on two plain snells 
which, at junction with the line, are to be 
wound for two inches with a strip of lead 
an eighth of an inch broad and about the 
thickness of the back of an ordinary small 
knife blade, and the strip—before winding 
—say four inches long. Strips of the kind 
should be a part of the angler’s regular out- 
fit. An ordinary piece of sheet lead passed 
through the rollers of the plumber until 
thinned down will supply the raw material 
for a whole season for ten cents, a stout 
aa of household shears doing the rest. 

he wound lead, which, in effect, is simply 
an enlargement of the line, gives smooth, 
terminal action of the bait. If there is a 
slight current—for the pickerel never abides 
in fast water—the weight of the sinker 
should be somewhat increased. 

The baits in order of merit are (1) shiners; 
(2) chub or young suckers; (3) “‘cut’’ bait, 
best taken from the bright belly of the 
perch or a small pickerel—for Esox is a 
proclaimed cannibal. For ordinary fish- 
ing—that is to say, with the pickerel rang- 
ing in weight from three quarters of a 
pound to a pound and a half—the bait 
should not exceed three inches in length— 
large bait is more conspicuous, but less 
readily gorged. It may be added just here 
that a young frog will sometimes kill where 
other bait fails; and that if large fish are 
running, a wire snell must perforce be sub- 
stituted for the double terminal gut. But 
generally the latter suffices, and for some 
obscure reason the ordinary pickerel rarely 
severs it, though he plays havoc with the 
single snell. 

But in skittering it is the movement 
that tells. You may have perfect tackle, 
the best of bait and be high hook as a fly 
caster, yet if you own not the peculiar 
“twitch’’—it may as well be called that— 
of the trained skitterer, nothing else avails. 
It is hard to describe the twitch on paper, 
but let us try. The action is almost en- 
tirely that of the wrist moving in short, 
slow jerks about a second apart in time. 
The annexed diagram with the line slightly 
slanting upward'to the tip of the rod shows 
crudely the movement of the bait: 


The lines a, b, c, d, each from two and a 
half to four feet long, and varied continu- 
ally, represent the water length of the 
stroke; e, f, g, the drop—say from four to 
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ten inches—of the bait at the end of each 
stroke. The result of this motion, acquired 
fully only with long practice, is to give the 
bait the semblance of a wounded or sick 
minnow trying to escape, with correspond- 
ing attractions for the pickerel. In the 
writer’s experience the practical results of 
the movement have been simply marvel- 
ous. Over and over again it has beaten 
tenfold in the same water rival fishers who 
had experience, accuracy of cast, perfect 
tackle, good bait and everything except 
the technique of the real skittering twitch. 

There are supplementary devices of high 
appraisal. Keep the point of the rod low, 
so as to make, so far as may be, the action 
of the bait horizontal. Skitter deep—rarely 
higher than a foot from the surface—and 
test a good pool at varying depths down 
to the very bottom. This falsifies a bit 
the verb ‘‘to skitter,’’ and shifts it to a kind 
of hybrid of skittering and deep trolling, 
but we need not vex ourselves over the 
merely verbal distinction. Whether wad- 
ing or in boat, when fishing the familiar 
weed-fringed channels, skitter both side- 
wise as well as lengthwise, and give a final 
cast or two in the rear and over the wake 
of the boat. And if the fish are not in the 
channel or lurking at the weedy edges, try 
the experiment of wading or boating among 
the weeds and driving the fish to the open. 

There is another little trick that, by the 
test of several decades of experience, has 
added at least twenty per cent. to the catch: 
When the pickerel has taken the bait, stiffen 
— on the line and wait for several 
of his ‘“‘mumbles.” His ‘‘mumble’’ means, 
that, feeling the slight strain, and inter- 
sae | it as an effort of his prey to escape, 

eis shifting the side hold—with hook out- 
side the jaws—into the swallow and higher 
certitudes of hooking. 

Other counsel could be tendered. But 
there has surely been enough to show that 
the verb “‘to skitter,” accounted vulgar by 
a good many fastidious anglers, has its 
scientific, not to say artistic side; that it 
has its charms on a frosty October morning 
when the trout laws are ‘‘on,’’ when the 
autumn leaves are falling on the water and 
the red maples are signaling each other 
from hill to hill; and that, while not quite 
the mate of fly-fishing for trout or the 
plunging black bass, “‘skittering’”’ has in 
all essential angling elements a close kin- 
ship to both. 


DID THE QUAIL ONCE MIGRATE? 


The usual reports of the appearance of 
quail and ruffed grouse within the lim- 
its of cities and towns have come to hand. 
Presumably, a few of my readers forget 
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that both birds are addicted to what ap- 
pears like a random wandering just prior 
to their finally settling down in the selected 
winter quarters. In the case of the quail 
this movement has never been rightly ex- 
plained. To me it suggests that remote 
ancestors of the quail may have been mi- 
grants. Possibly the same thing is true of 
the grouse. Quien sabe? 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND GUN 


Apropos of arms, I have repeatedly said, 
here and elsewhere, that in my opinion the 
handiest and most serviceable gun for all- 
round work is a .12-gauge of high grade, 
and not heavier than seven and one-half 
pounds. I have been pretty sharply crit- 
icised for this, especially ’tother side the 
salt-bath—but that doesn’t matter. Your 
British sporting editor is a good fellow, 
and conscientious withal, and he knows a 
lot about British affairs, and occasionally, 
quite a lot about American affairs. I am 
a great admirer of the typical British 
sportsman, and would welcome ten thou- 
sand of him this side. I respect his game- 
ness, honesty, and skill; but at the same 
time I do not overlook the fact that there 
are plenty of excellent judges of American 
affairs within range of this burg. I favor 
the 12-gauge for all-round work here, not 
because it’s the only size I have used 
and know anything about, but for several 
other reasons, one of which is a very fair 
knowledge of 14’s, 16’s, and 20’s. Any 
well-informed sportsman knows that good 
small guns are hard shooters and easy to 
handle, but that is not the all-important 
point in a country where the great majorit 
of sportsmen pin faith to one good all- 
round gun pa seek their sport, it may 
be, hundreds of miles from a dealer who 
handles shells smaller than 12’s. Not 
long ago a pair of us went into Pennsyl- 
vania—an easy stage from New York— 
for a day with quail and grouse. We 
reached our destination, a small village, 
shortly after sunrise, and, unfortunately, 
the shells were left in the car. The one 
local shopkeeper had sold out, and at that 
moment was fuming over delayed supplies. 
For a bit it looked like a wasted trip, but 
the guide trotted away, and in Fiteen 
minutes returned with plenty of shells, 
which he had borrowed from some of his 
acquaintances. Outside of a sample on 
a card in the shop, there wasn’t a shell 
smaller than a twelve within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. A lost package would 
have meant the ruination of a hard-earned 
holiday for the man using a smaller gun. 
So far as I can see, the sole advantage of 
the smaller gun lies in a trifling reduction 
of weight in arm and shells. 











HOW TO BUILD A LOG HOUSE 


By DAN 


1 log house in which I am working 
and making these diagrams is one that 
I built myself, is two stories high, 4o feet 
front, with an ell that runs back 52 feet; 
there are six bedrooms upstairs, a large 
dining-room, kitchen and passage-way sep- 
arating it from the dining-room, an open 
gallery of 10x 16 feet through the middle, 
and a grill room of 16 x 15 feet at one end. 
It has two stone chimneys and two open 
fireplaces and is made of pitch pine logs. 
Any man with ordinary gumption can 
build a log house. The logs should be 
selected from sound and straight trees, and 
after being cut should be snaked to a skid- 
way, where a man peels them. The skids 
are made by resting the ends of several logs 
upon a cross log and the opposite ends 
upon the ground, so as to form an incline 
from which the logs may be rolled without 
~ difficulty. (See Fig. 2.) 
he joints of the logs in my house are 
made as shown in the southeast corner of 
Fig. 2, where it is marked ‘‘Pike Joints,” 
but the usual method is to cut notches like 
those marked A and B (Fig. 2), and then 
the ends of logs may be fitted together as 
they are in D and C (Fig. 2). F, of the 
same figure, shows four key logs which are 
supposed to be laid upon a dry stone wall 
foundation. The foundation wall should 
be built in a trench, dug below the frost 
line; otherwise the freezing and thawing of 
the ground will heave and settle until it 
throws the building out of plumb. The rea- 
son for using a wall built without plaster 
or cement of any kind is that such a wall 
allows a free passage of air beneath, and 
prevents the accumulation of moisture and 
a consequent decay of the floor and key 
ogs. 
In Maine they use straight spruce logs 
for their permanent camps and they make 
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a beautiful house; but the universal custom 
appears to be to build these houses upon 
the bare ground, and the consequence is 
that the bottom logs absorb the moisture 
and soon decay, which extends gradually 
up to the adjoining logs; but if the logs 
were placed upon dry stone walls, the life 
of the houses would be indefinite. 

Where straight logs cannot be procured, 
it is often necessary to use a broad-axe to 
make them even; in which case they should 
be chinked up with clay and moss, or, if 
procurable, with ordinary mortar while 
the mortar is soft, and chinked from the 
outside with logs, quartered as the one 
shown in Fig. 1, marked V and W. This 
will make a tight, warm house in the winter 
and a cool one in the summer; but where 
they have the straight spruce logs the 
chinks are very small as in E, in Fig. 1, 
and, in this case, the narrow crevices are 
calked up with oakum, like a boat. 

After the logs are peeled and notched, 
ready to be rolled in place, the house may 
be begun. It is a simple matter to roll the 
first logs in place, but as the house increases 
in size (Fig. 3), it will be found necessary 
to use the skids, K and L, to slide the logs 
into place. Even then it may be beyond 
the strength of the men employed to push 
these logs up the steep incline. In which 
case, the block and tackle may be attached 
to the logs on the opposite side of the house, 
and two log chains fastened to the log to 
be hoisted and connected with the tackle 
rope, like the belly-band of a kite, as shown 
in Fig 4. The line running in the direc- 
tion of R is attached to a team of oxen or 
horses, and as they pull away from the 
house the log slips up into place. 

You will notice on this diagram there are 
a lot of poles, N O P, lying across the top 
of the unfinished house. These are to sup- 

















How to Build a Log House 
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port the logs after they are hoisted up until 


they are 
the wall. 

The doors, windows and fireplace open- 
ings are not cut until after the logs are 
erected. The floor joist must be placed 
across the key logs. I once made the mis- 
take of putting the floor joist on the stone 
foundation, and the consequence was that 
the foundation settled unevenly and gave 
a decided wave formation to the floor. 
This will be avoided if the joists are laid 
across the key logs, for even should one 
side of the house settle and not the other, 
it would give an even slant to the floor, and 
not a wavy, uneven surface. 

It is a good idea to saw one log for the 
top of the window and other openings be- 
fore the next log is placed over it. This 
will leave you room to work your saw to 
cut down through the remaining logs when 
the time comes to make the windows, doors 


tted properly in their places in 
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and fireplaces; but before making a cut in 
any of the logs, nail on inside and outside 
strips or planks as shown by S and T, in 
Fig. 5. These are to hold the logs in 

lace until the framework of the opening 
cos been nailed to the ends. Do not drive 
the nails or spikes all the way in when 
nailing these strips to the logs, but leave 
their lends protruding, as shown in the 
diagram of the southwest corner in Fig. 5. 
This is so that they may be readily with- 
drawn when no longer needed. 

If you are using heavy logs to build a 
house, use two and one-half or three inch 
planks to nail on the ends of the logs before 
door or window-frame or fireplace is built 
in (U, end view, Fig. 5). If you use 
light boards for this purpose the weight of 
the logs has a tendency to bow them out 
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and throw your opening out of plumb, caus- 
ing all manner of inconvenience, besides 
spoiling the looks of the house. 

In all old-time log houses the chimney 
is built on the outside, and if you will ask 
the reason why, the builder will answer with 
“There is more room out there 
than inside the house” (Fig. 7). This out- 
side chimney gives a picturesque look to 
the edifice, which we all appreciate, and, 
as the building of log houses for summer 
homes is largely a matter of sentiment, we 
should adhere to the old-time style of 
building as closely as possible. 

A chimney and fireplace may be made 
of any sort of rough stones laid in cement, 
but (noes advise that the fireplace itself 
be lined with rough fire brick, for both the 





stone and ordinary red brick crack and 
crumble away when subjected to the con- 
stant heat of the fire. 

A fireplace in a log house should be no 
plaything, such as one sees in flats, with 
asbestos logs on the hearth burning gas, 
but it should be a real thing, where one can 
a in great logs of birch and send the 

ames roaring up the chimney without the 
uncomfortable feeling that the heat is going 
to spoil the masonry. 

Fig. 6 shows one of the plainest forms 
of mantel which can be made for a log 
house. This mantel consists of two half 
logs which have been peeled and maybe 
stained or varnished, and two planks, one 
above the stone which reaches across the 
top of the fireplace and one to form the 
shelf itself. It may be that your country 


mason does not possess sufficient skill to 
build an arch over the top of the fireplace, 
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and, in that case, a couple of flat, iron bar: 
may be set in the masonry with a flat stone 
resting upon them to form the top of the 
fireplace under the mantel. There should 
be at least an inch space between this stone 
and the log, which should be filled up with 
cement. his is to prevent the heated 
stone from endangering the wood above it. 

The roof to the log house, as a rule, is now 
made like the ordinary shingle roof of any 
farm-house or wooden building, and the 
triangular portion above the eave logs is of- 
ten planked up and shingled, but it is much 
better for sentiment’s sake to adhere to the 
old style, and make the rafters of small 
logs, between which other small logs run up 
to the apex of the roof, as shown in Fig. 7. 





In conclusion I would say that if you are 
an amateur at this sort of work build first 
a simple, cube-shaped log house with a 
simple roof and add a lean-to for a kitchen. 
This will serve you to camp in for the first 
season. Then, as you grow ambitious for 
a larger house, build a duplicate house ten 
or fifteen feet away and in line with your 
first structure and extend the roof over the 
two houses. This will give you what is 
known in the South as ‘‘the saddle-bag 
house,’”’ with an open gallery between the 
two compartments, which is a most de- 
(<n place in which to sit on the hot days 
of summer. In the South the gallery is 
used during the warm weather as an open- 
air dining-room. 
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SHOOTING TROUT 


HILE shooting wild ducks from a bark 

V¥ canoe in Squattick Lake early last 
September, I fired at a flock of ducks swim- 
ming on the surface of the lake about 
seventy-five yards distant. I succeeded 
in killing one duck, and paddled over to 
get the game. I had not paddled thirty 
yards when I saw what I supposed to be 
a large dead trout floating on its back. I 
leisurely picked up the trout, handling it 
and admiring its size (the trout weighed a 
fraction over three pounds), and wondered 
what had caused its death Placing it in 
the bottom of the canoe, what was my 
surprise when it gave a flop and went over 
the side. Mystified at the occurrence, I 
looked all around, but the reanimated 
trout had disappeared in the depths of the 
lake. I got the dead duck that was float- 


ing on the surface, and when paddling 
back toward the shore, I saw the same 
trout, or another one, lying on the surface. 
I picked it carefully out of the water, and 
examining it, perceived a minute aperture 
midway its body and another small open- 
ing in the other side. It was the same 
trout, but this time it was dead for “‘keeps.”’ 
The trout must have jumped for a fly or 
bug in direct range of my gun at the very 
moment I fired at the ducks, and a pellet 
of shot penetrated its body. Being in- 
tent at aiming at the ducks, fen not seen 
it. Needless to say, it graced the frying- 
pan that evening, and I had the pleasure 
of eating probably the first trout ever shot 
under similar circumstances. 


J. J. GALLAGHER. 

















PREPARING DOGS FOR THE SHOW 
AND FOR THE FIELD 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


NE of the most difficult lessons to im- 
part to amateurs relates to putting 
dogs in condition, for either the bench or 
the field. There is no secret of any im- 
portance to disclose, but dogs differ widely 
in their needs, and the art consists in con- 
stant attention to details rather than in an 
elaborate science of rules. In preparing an 
animal for exhibition, the object is to pre- 
sent at their best the typical points of the 
individual. If it is of a long-haired breed, 
one essential is, of course, to obtain the 
finest length and quality of coat. Since no 
dog is perfect, one is sometimes better for 
a little more fat than another. Asa rule, 
if a dog is comparatively weedy for his 
breed, he should - shown tolerably round 
and smooth. If he is somewhat too stout 
or cobby, especially if the fauit appears in 
thick shoulders and short nec, it is likely 
that the thinner he is the better looking he 
will seem to the judge. 

In America there has been a prevailing 
failure with the coats of long-haired breeds. 
Some authorities say that our dry climate 
militates against the texture of long coats. 
In collies, spaniels, setters, Yorkshires, 
poodles and Pomeranians, exhibitors seem 
to fall short of producing the coat texture 
which is apparently easier to get in Europe. 
I suspect that we do not put into the effort 
the same care and elbow-grease, but it may 
be climate. 

That brings us to the subject of washing. 
Soap is certainly not good for a dog’s coat. 
Unless followed by some emollient treat- 
ment, the soap makes the coat harsh and 
brittle. In any case, soap and water are 
not in the line of a dog’s nature. Few 
animals are more susceptible than a dog to 
cold from the use of suds. If I were an 
amateur about to show a dog which had 
never been accustomed to frequent soa 
and water baths, I should do the best 
could with a brush and comb and send the 
animal to the show without a bath at all. 
Either at home or at the show never give 
a dog a bath unless you are prepared 
to keep him — about until he is 
thoroughly dry. Probably the best cleans- 
ing agent is, instead of water and soap, 
raw eggs Some persons use the white; 
some the yellow; the fact is that it is just 
as well to take the whole egg. Wet the 
hair with a sponge and then rub the egg 
Gane into the hair and skin over the 
whole iy Let it dry and then brush it 
out. One of the best washes for putting a 
polish on the skin of a Py alicndl » dog, like 
a pointer or et mcg was given to me 
by a German barber who would never 
tell me the ingredients. I think that it 
was nothing but a fine quality of soap 
thoroughly dissolved in water, with a lib- 
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eral addition of glycerine. At any rate, it 
was cleansing and left a fine polish on the 
coat. 

Usually an amateur’s dog is fat and soft. 
To put such a dog in condition you need 
for several weeks a regular use of ca- 
thartics, with light feed and a great deal 
of slow exercise. If the dog is out of con- 
dition and dull, it is advisable to use a 
worm medicine every two or three days 
for a period. For regular feeding, after 
some reasonable condition is once estab- 
lished, I should give a little meat every 
day, and should accustom the dog to the 
use of manufactured biscuit, since that is 
likely to be his staple supply at the show. 
For some weeks Selowe the show many 
trainers give eggs and cod liver oil every 
day to produce a healthy growth of coat. 

For the slow exercise desirable to pro- 
duce condition, the best way is with a 
buggy or wagon which will hold a crate. 
Once out on the road, you can make the 
dog follow at whatever gait you please, and 
you can put him in the crate for a rest when 
he seems to temporarily have enough. 
Violent or fast exercise is not good during 
the period of conditioning; but a great 
deal of slow work can be endured with 
benefit. Running around while the owner 
walks is not correct training exercise unless 
the handler knows his business and is a 
good, steady walker. 

In the case of toys or the very largest 
breeds, the buggy is out of place. Walking 
is best. 

Dogs kept about a house or farm are at 
a disadvantage in shows, since they are not 
accustomed to strange dogs and numbers 
of people. Those which are ordinarily kept 
in a public kennel have a great advantage 
in this respect. If possible attend the show 
yourself, and do not permit attendants to 
feed or have anything else to do with your 
dog. Be careful to take him off the bench 
two or three times a day for moving about. 
It is good for you to stay about his bench 
as much as you can. If you must be ab- 
sent, try to substitute somebody else whom 
the dog knows. These animals are ner- 
vous and suffer a great deal at shows. It 
does them a wonderful amount of good if 
somebody with whom they are familiar is 
within sight. 

In conditioning field dogs the question is 
entirely one of exercise and feeding, unless 
one wishes to do clipping when the subject 
is a setter. If you are going to clip at all, 
take all the flag from the underside of the 
tail, all the feather from the legs, and be 
sure to get off all you can from the breast 
and under the elbows. For setters this 
clipping is decidedly useful in reducing the 
trouble caused by burs. If you can man- 
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age it, do not let a soft dog take any fast 
or violent exercise for several weeks. You 
are not likely to give him too much slow 
work. After he is once down in flesh and 
somewhat hardened, it is best to quit the 
slow work and let him take exercise in the 
field as fast as he likes, but at first with 
frequent rests. In actual work on birds 
you want speed. If you keep up the 
slow work the dog is likely to establish 
not only a pottering gait, but a habit of 
indifference to birds. If a dog is kept 
confined when not at work, he quickly 
gets back his zeal and desire to go at 
speed when the fast stage of training be- 
gins; that is, unless he is a natural duffer. 
As a general rule I should say that a dog 
ought to have four or five weeks of slow 
work before he is permitted to go out at 
speed. It depends on the dog and the 
regularity with which he gets his training. 

In feeding a dog at work for the field 
perhaps the best staple is graham bread 
and milk; with meat at least two or three 
times a week, but if you shoot in an ordi- 
nary farm country it is well to have the 
dog accustomed to corn bread and meat 
scraps. That is the diet which will come 
most easily. If you are stopping at a 
farmhouse or country hotel be careful not 
to let anybody feed chicken bones or fish 
bones to your dog. 

It is well to remember that a setter needs 
and can stand more work than a pointer. 
On the other hand, a pointer requires more 
care in conditioning, since he takes on fat 
easily and ought to be gradually brought 
up to his hunting form. 





In carrying along our rules for the 
amateur in training a shooting dog, we 
must sooner or later come to the question 
of whether the animal should be taught to 
drop when stopping to command. If I 
were having the training done by a pro- 
fessional, I would not let him teach the 
habit of dropping to the ground. But, in 
making suggestions to the amateur, I 
should decidedly advise forcing the dog to 
drop every time he stops. This is not be- 
cause dropping is a good thing in itself, but 
because when once taught it so thoroughly 
aemenne the command to stop that it 
makes the training easier and surer on the 
whole. It fixes eternally in the dog’s 
mind that when the command comes he 
is expected to do something. He under- 
stands that dropping is conclusively an act 
which his handler desires him to perform. 
He then more naturally falls into the habit 
of obeying the command. When he dis- 
obeys, or half disobeys, or obeys reluc- 
tantly, he knows what.is meant by more 
emphatic commands or retribution in the 
shape of punishment. 





If I may be permitted to take a radical 
view of the prairie chicken question, let 
me remark that, as a phase of sportsman- 
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ship, the disappearance of the pinnated 
grouse is no great loss. Shooting prairie 
chicken is poor sport at best. The bulk 
of it is done in August, when the birds are 
young and inexperienced. The shooting 
is so easy that it is not far distant from 
murder. Later, when the birds are strong, 
they are watchful, flush wild and afford 
almost no shooting at all. Working for 
prairie chicken in August is an awful task 
to set before a dog in the hot prairie sun 
and the usual scarcity of water. In pro- 
portion to results the dog must cover an 
immense deal of ground at high speed. 
There is little demand on his intelligence 
or bird sense. The work is a good test of 
his nose, but is likely to spoil rather than 
improve his decision and snap on point. 





Modern methods give us canned stuff in 
great variety. Even at a small countr 
grocery you can usually find canned beef, 

aked beans, peas, tomatoes and other 
vegetables. A few pounds of crackers and 
a can of soup thinned with hot water will 
make a satisfactory meal for several dogs. 
In selecting soups be careful to pick the 
one which has the least seasoning. 

This same source of supply is helpful 
when one is starting out from a country 
town on an expedition of a day or two. 
A few cans of meat, vegetables and soup 
will do quite a lot of feeding and take up 
very little room. When farm houses are 
far apart or unfriendly, the packing house 
"eae ig will assume the proportions of a 

lessing. 

Some people have been asking me about 
the size of beagles. Ifa pack is being or- 
ganized to hunt without the gun, my notion 
is that the smaller the hounds the better. 
At that, I should like my pack to be stout 
and strong and not delicate of limbor muscle. 

For hunting in the American way, with 
two or three hounds and a gun, I should 
prefer the beagles to be even over the regu- 
lation fifteen inches. I have found seven- 
teen inches none too big. In this kind of 
work you want some speed, not only on the 
trail but in covering ground on the search. 

If you can, always get the hound color 
of white, black and tan; but ifa really good 
hound is white and tan or black and tan, 
or even of a solid color, I should not mind 
it unless I were establishing a regular pack. 

To train a beagle pup on cotton-tails, 
get a rabbit, preferably a young one, and 
let the little dogs worry it and mouth over 
its body. Do this several times in the 
yard. Then drag the rabbit over a devi- 
ous route and let them get accustomed to 
trailing. A little practice of this sort. will 
settle their minds on cotton-tails and take 
away their interest in miscellaneous trails. 

Gun-shyness is always likely to give 
trouble in handling young beagles. If you 
will shoot a small pistol a few times when 
training them with the dead rabbit, they will 
probably come to like the gun. 























HOW TO PROLONG THE LIFE OF AN 
AUTOMOBILE 


a reply to the question, ‘‘How can one 

get the most enjoyment and wear out 
of an automobile?” twelve manufacturers 
answered, ‘‘By first knowing the works of 
your car, and then taking care of them.” 

The concensus of opinion —— them 
was that when the average man buys a 
machine, ‘‘he asks some bystander to please 
give the crank a turn,’’ and starts his ma- 
chine off at a good clip. When the car 
stops he climbs out, spends an hour put- 
tering around the engine, turning and fuss- 
ing with what he doesn’t know anything 
about, and, by the time he has discovered 
that his gasoline tank is empty, he has 
thrown his engine out of gear. The ma- 
chine he finds runs, but he does not notice 
the little rattle and knocking going on be- 
low. A few days later the car is ‘“‘always 
cranky,” and into the repair shop it goes 
fortwo days—that time not being necessary 
for the repairs, but being merely a blind for 
an exorbitant charge for tightening a few 
bolts and perhaps putting on a new oil 
ring. As one Western manufacturer aptly 
remarked, ‘‘We wouldn’t need to repair 
the machinery in a man’s car so often if we 
could tighten up the works in the average 
autoist’s head.’ 


NEGLECTING THE MOTOR 


Carelessness and neglect to the motor— 
the life of an automobile—are fatal. But 
it is obviously reasonable that a person 
should be careless when he doesn’t know 
how and why the car runs. A baby who 
is given a razor to play with and cuts him- 
self cannot be accused of carelessness— 
still he need not have cut himself had he 
known how to use a razor. 

The first thing to do after you have 
bought a car should be to go carefully 
through the factory where the car was 
made—or some more convenient one—and 
see the parts made and assembled. Then 
have an expert mechanic explain to you 
the working of each part in your own ma- 
chine, turning the engine over slowly sev- 
eraltimes. This will give you an idea why 
certain parts bring their particular result, 
and will at the same time give you an idea 
as to how the engine should sound when 
running properly. 

After you have ‘‘learned”’ your engine, 
study your oiler. Generally speaking cars 
are made with a forced feeder which 
should run about thirty or forty drops a 
minute. If the feed varies, the feeder 
should be gone over thoroughly. Once a 
week is not too often to cleanan oil feeder, 
because the oil congeals—even when the 
oil is strained, as it should always be be- 
fore run into the oil tank—and foreign 
matter will work into it and slow up the 
flow. Another often overlooked “‘little 
matter” is an over feed of oil in the engine 
—this is just as damaging as is too little 
oil. It causes a black, smoky discharge, 


which, besides being disagreeable to every 

one on the street, clogs the muffler, smokes 

up the spark plug, robs the engine of power, 

causes premature explosion of the mixture 

and does all manner of damage. Some-- 
times it seems as though the proper amount , 
of oil is running, but still the engine smokes;, 
this probably is caused by the compression 

continuing after the engine has stopped, 

and forcing the flow of oil exactly as though 

the car were moving. It may readily be 

prevented by opening the compression re- 

lief immediately upon stopping the car and 

cranking the engine two or three times, 

thus exhausting the compression in the 

cylinders. The relief should then be left 

open until starting the car. 

Next in importance is the valve adjust- 
ment. Until you have learned the lesson 
of the engine do not under any circum- 
stance handle the valves, for they are easily 
thrown out, and a slight displacement will 
make much unpleasantness. When prop- 
erly set at the factory they will not need 
readjustment for months. 

Following in importance are the levers 
controlling spark and gas. A great frac- 
tion of the expense of owning a car is lo- 
cated in the hand controlling these two 
levers, while a little judgment will prevent 
overheating the motor. The two grips 
should be worked as near in unison as pos- 
sible. Do not jerk them around, but move 
them steadily forward, thus insuring a 
proper mixture. 

To save racking your car use care in 
changing gears. Never jump your clutch 
when traveling at a great speed. Wait un- 
til the car is running at a normal rate for 
the gear on which it is set, then push the 
clutch steadily, not with a jerk. ou may 
be sure that the crunching and grinding 
noise made in changing gears is due to 
jerking the clutch, thus causing the gears 
to grind together in passing each other. 

A thousand and one suggestions regard- 
ing care of cars might and will be made 
from time to time in this department, but 
the greatest factor in the ‘‘keeping young”’ 
of a motor is—common sense. 


A FEARLESS MOTORIST 


A marked improvement has been shown 
recently in the conduct of reckless auto- 
mobilists in northeastern Massachusetts, 
which is due to a prominent motorist in 
Manchester, Mass. This gentleman is an 
enthusiastic automobilist, but he has had 
the courage to get after all reckless cases, 
regardless of whose toes he treads upon. 
His method of procedure is unique. He 
observes a case of intemperate driving, 
takes the man’s number, has a warrant 
issued and presses the charge himself, using 
his every influence to have the extreme 
penalty administered. He has made many 
enemies, but has made friends among sane 
drivers and the public—and deservedly. 
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HOW TO HANDLE ROLL FILMS 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


oe early morning or late afternoon, 

when the shadows are long and 
‘sprawling,’ are the two best times of the 
whole day to do landscape photography. 
The middle of the day should never be used 
for, with the sun directly overhead, the 
lighting is flat and intensely uninteresting. 
Atmosphere in a photograph is something 
that very few bexinners know anything 
about, and yet it helps most wonderfully 
in making the picture a perfect success. 
It can seldom be obtained on a perfectly 
clear day except by judiciously throwing 
the camera very slightly out of focus, so 
that the outlines of things will not look as 
though they had been made with a steel 
point. Ina landscape the distance should 
always be somewhat out of focus, for that 
is the way we see it, for the eye as well as 
the lens is incapable of being focused up- 
on several different planes at the same time. 
If the exposure is made just after a storm, 
or in the very early morning when the sun 
is sucking up the mist from the rain or 
dew-dampened earth, this ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
is easy to acquire, but only the immediate 
foreground of a picture should be in abso- 
lutely sharp focus if the most pleasing re- 
sults are looked for. 


PHOTOGRAPHING RUNNING WATER 


In making exposures on rapidly running 
brooks, waterfalls and like subjects where 
the water is in constant motion, it is not 
necessary to make such a fast exposure 
as will stop all motion in the water; in- 
deed this is, in most cases, impossible, and 
the fact that the water shows somewhat 
blurred in the picture gives the idea of 
rapid motion and greatly enhances the 

eneral effect. The exposure should be no 
aster than would be adequate to fully ex- 
ow for the general surroundings. If in 

right sunlight, about a twenty-fifth of a 
second will suffice, but when in shadow, 
much longer time must be given, sometimes 
even three or four seconds. 


KEEPING NOTES 


It is very far from being a bad idea for 
the beginner in photography to keep notes 
on his exposures, for by so doing he can 
learn more concerning exposures, lighting, 
focusing, etc., than all the text-books in 
creation can teach him, especially if he is 
doing his own developing. These notes 
should be explicit and kept in a syste- 
matic manner. First, have a book with 
numbered spaces for entering all records of 


exposure, intensity of light, stop used, etc. 
Have a space on each plate-holder slide 
where you can write an erasable number. 

When you have made an exposure write 
all the particulars that you care to in your 
note-book, and put on the erasable space 
on your plate holder the number corre- 
sponding with the number of your notes. 
Should you change your plates before de- 
velopment, write (with a pencil) this num- 
ber on the extreme edge of the plate. 

When you come to develop, note the 
number of the plate, and by carefully fol- 
lowing its development you will be able 
to tell whether or not your exposure was 
correct under the circumstances in which 
it was made, and can govern yourself ac- 
cordingly in the future. When one has be- 
come an expert in the work, of course this 
keeping of notes is entirely superfluous and 
a waste of time, but it is undeniably of 
great aid to the beginner. 


HANDLING ROLL FILMS 


A little word of advice about the hand- 
ling of roll films may not come amiss. Do 
not think because a film can be placed in 
and taken from the camera in daylight 
that it can be with impunity exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. Many films are 
injured by this carelessness, for if held in 
the direct rays of the sun, even when the 
film is tightly rolled, the light is almost 
certain to filter in at the edges enough to 
cause a black edging the whole length of 
the film when it is developed. Always see 
that the film is rolled tightly on the spool 
before removing from the camera, and keep 
it in the light as little as possible. Another 
thing: The image of the number on the 
black paper sometimes shows on the films, 
often spoiling a delightful picture. This is 
caused by the sunlight, or too strong light 
striking directly as the red celluloid in 
the camera case through which the num- 
ber is seen. This piece of celluloid is sup- 
posed to be light tight, but it is not en- 
tirely so. This trouble can be obviated by 
— a flap of black paper over the 

ole, which can be raised when it becomes 
necessary to look at the number, or, if we 
do not wish to do this, then it is necessar 
that the greatest care be used that the di- 
rect rays of the sun, at least, do not strike 
this opening. It is always well not to 
leave your camera in the direct sunlight 
for any length of time, for the heat will 
often fog a film, even when no possible ray 
of light can filter through the interstices of 
the camera. 
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